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KOLHAPUR. 


Chapter i. 

description; 

Thi Slrtto of Kolhiipur' lies between 17® l(y 45' and 15® 50' 20' 
nortli lutitude end 74® 44' 11' end 73® 43 10* ee^st lonj^itude. 
Including the outlying districts of iidyb^g ond K&tkol in the east 
end soutli^citst, the state has an area of 24^3 s<]uare miles and in 
18^1 had 800,000 people or 320 to tbc square mile and a yearly 
revenue of ftl>out £308,834 (Its. 30,88,340), 

Fm mlniin isti ativepurpones the territory of Kolliiipnr indistribuied 
over ton sul>*divisions with an average of 2i0 WjUarn iuIIch, 108 
vill*igeH, 80,0(K) people, and a revenue of £30,883 (Ks.^,08,830). 
Tiletu[lowing stotcrueut gives the details: 

KolAii/ivr AitfniMintrrtir* iMuils, 
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Tlip 0 )U)SWiMon« marked (a) jvttj' divli44>m, Sblcol hte atyUg, OaiJJni^J liun K«Uiol,ftnd 
li’liAlkftnnji Ajrv 

Of these ten sub-divisions four, Vishelgod in the north-west, Buvda 
in the west, K4gal in the centre, and Ichalkaranji in the soutli are 
8ub<irdinate states* whose chiefs^^xercise independent jurisdiction. 

Kolhdpur is bounded on the north }y the Vdrna river, wdiich, for 
about sixty^six miles from Prachitgad to its injecting with the 


1 Tha ancient naina of Kolh&perftppaara to bare been Karrir, and though to a 
great aatent aaperaedo<l by ihe more nodcro and better known Aamc, Karrir 
aurvivaa. iSurttir /(ar»ir ia the eoma hy wfaub the Kolhdpur 8t4te ia known in tba 
vamocolar, aoU tba mtnlatdiU’a diatnet, in which the capital ii aiinated ia tba . 
K arvir eul^divUioa. Tba praaaot nacna baa given ri|a to tha iogend of Kola an oaur 
or ilaiuon whom the goddeaa MahtUkahml «ew on a hiU near the city. Tbc looat 
likely origin ia Kclih toe KAooreae uamc tor tbc lotua. 
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Knsliua two miles south of Sasgli, separates Kolhipur from the 
VdU’a Rub-divUioii of S&tira; ou the east it is bounded by tlic rivers 
Krishna and Dudhganga, the Patvardhan states of ^jiraj and 
Ssngli, and the Chikodi sub-division of Belgaum ; on the soutJ) by 
Beigauiii; and on tlie webi by the Sahy^drb which separate it from 
Sivantr^di and Ratnigiii. 

Kolhapur b an irregular belt of the Deccan plateau lying along 
the east of the Sabyddri crest, al>out sixty^live miles from noith to 
south and eight to fifty miles from wcst/k^casU In the north a 
point of land, eight to twelve miles broad, runs ahont sixtemi miles 
along the Suhytvdns. ^ It tlien spreads oust til) it )jas a )>reudth of 
About hfiy miles, and again al>out sixteen miles to tlie south 
nat'row'H to about tliirty miles and ket*ps thiity to forty miles 
broad to witliin ten miles of the extreme south, whore it ruiiN to a 
|>oint about Hk.xU'on miles eaat of the Hahyfblris. Bt^Mides tliis main 
irregulai* lielt, tlieiv are three iso later I groups of villagoH, two to the 
vast and one Ui the west The wesu^rn grou]* lies wdthin Hulnrigiri 
limits, to the west of B^vda, which is about the uiiddlc^oftho 
KolhApur section of the Sahyiblris, Of U»e two isolated blocks to 
the east ]bi 3 *l»dg is a little to the north of eo^t, about sixti^ch iniloH 
north and south by ten east and west, from eight to tvveJity miloH 
distant fvom tl»c east of Kolhapur. AUmt twenty milessr»uth*eust 
of UayMg arc* Katkol and 'J'oigal an imgular IkjII fying nearly iiortli 
and south, aWut sixteeu miles long and six to sixteen Itniad. 

The ljlcM;k of Krdlirtpur Isdow the SaUyadris ineludos the lands 
of forty'tbiH'Q villageH arirl forms u U'lt ahoui thirty miles from 
Tioith t«) south and ten to fifteen broad. Except a few riiggr*<l 
villages at the foot of the Hdvda pans, aliout twent^'-four Jiiibrs south* 
west of Kolhapur, nimt of the Kolhapur-Konkan is composed 
of level tiiblcUncls. These uplands werv fonncrl)* thickly worsled 
with teak and other useful trees, f^ut all the valuable tirnhei* lius 
long been cut leaving Iwrc or Kcrub*elad hilKsides. Tbu village 
sites AS a rule are well w'oodvd and the village boincstcuds arc 
surroundwl by groves of mango, jack, and vndi trees, niul in 
Pombnrlc, Kokisre, KbanilsUe, and Ndnivde by eoeoa and 
l)Ctcl patm.s. The climate is healthy, tliouglt in April kind May the 
li«ut is oppressive. The. two outlying blocks li} the east, 11 ay bn g 
and Torgal, lie far witbin the limits of the Deccan plain. The 
country is tojiie and level with a few range.s of low hills, the wholo 
very l«re of tm« <?xccpt some clusters of mangoes and iHihhuUnc&r 
village sites and on the Isinks of streams, 'i’he rainfall is scanty, 
but the ground is fertile and yietds good crops. The villages are 
flat*roofc<{ and are surrounded with mud walb. Apart from these 
outlying blocks to tho wc^ and to tho cast, the main body of 
Kolh^]»ur.iQth^platcau immediately to the east of the FhihyAdri crest, 
varies fi‘oni thirty to fifty miles in breadth and from 2000 to 1800 
feet al)OV<; tlie sea. The line of the Poona-Ikdgaum road, which 
passes nearly nprth and south through Kolhipur, Kagal, and Nipsni 
thirty to foiiy miles cast of the Hab^'Adri crest, divides Kolhapur 
into two unequal parts a rugged tract of hills and valleys to the < 
west known as the Hilhtop Konkan or Konhxn GMt Sffrtha, a wot 
and cool region, and a more open block to the noith-ca^t stretching 
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uliout thirty miles oast from the wostem belt and from north 
to south varying iu brcadtli from fifteen to twenty miles. This is 
known »s the plain or deish and passes into the hot and dry 
region of the Ceiitru) J)eccun. The western or hilly belt eonsisis of 
the SuhMldri range and a series of six valleys 6t»|)urated by lines of 
lulls which run north-east and oust. In the west among uud closo 
to tho Suhyddns •the scenery ia wild and picturesque. The hills 
'arc said to have hocn oniv thickly eovcrid with and though 
most of the tiinln'r Imn diRn])|)rui'id, there un^ still fine groves aud 
stret(hes of hill-side idod^ly covered with brush wockI^ The pcopio 
of the hilly west arc chiefly 1)hangars, llhondAnK, and Mh^rs. 
Tlu'ir ]ia?ntots consist of u ji‘W thuti:]ie<l huts generally in tliickly 
shaded silos, and tlicir tillage is confined to thd growtli of rioo und 
hill grains along the bunks of stmiins. Beyond the iminediato 
iinigbbourhoofl of tho Suliyiidris, the (‘ountrv, still within tho wet 
unti <>ool region, stivldios east about thirty inth's in the six tnuin 
valleys of the Vdma, ranehgungu, J)udhgunga, Vtdganga, 
lliranvukeshi, and Uhutprubhu. Thesis valleys are rolling plains. 
Hoveful miles bnwl, tlicir Hurfaec w'amcHl by streams which drain 
into the IxhI of the eenti'ul river. For twenty or thirty miles from 
tlie Suhymlvis the valleys nre flanked by ranges of hiils whieh riso 
about IDdO feet with bari; sides eiKling in br<^ level tubleluudsf on 
broken info rones and quaint peaks many of them /or1ifl<Hl. 
Tlir pc'oplr, though g<uieriilly poor, are 1 laid working aud skilful 
husbandmen, eliiefly Kuiibis and Uuratbds, Their village's 
are small, often t<»ge(h''r on the bunks of streams, and near 

BjU’ingM on the lower bill slopes. They uro goneiully open 
without walls or towers and surrounde<l \>y groves of (amarmd 
luango and puk tnx's. Near tlie villug\' and on the bonks of 
slreaiUH where they can bo watered by lifts, arc patches of rich 
sugan^une und other garden crops. Beyond the patches of giution 
land streti’h gniiu tieUU many of them yielding excellent crops, 
and towards tin; edges the valleys gradually puss into iK>or soils 
gr<»w'ing only the coarm^r grains. Ik'Kidos the trues which shade 
the viilugi* «i(4*s, most villug<’s have their elumps or grovi’S of 
mangoes laiuarinds orp/pu/x, and the lands of tlie dilfcrent viHugos 
ai'i' generally w'jiaruted by a stiip of wood or biishland. Tho 
hil]t<id('s iiw have but in many places arc built in :i su<Mxf6sion of 
sTDull teniices cared ally tilled and yielding goo<l cro|m csjieeiully of 
rii'e. Ov<T tlic whole bi'lt tho rainfall is lorluin and sufficient tho 
supply var 3 *ing from us niueh us 2o0 inihes iu some of tho highest 
must exposed blufTs of the Suh\*ddTis to fifty or sixty inohes towards 
the ouhI of the bolt. There arc no large “water works, but except in 
March April and May there is no “want of water. • 

The plain or dtsk section of Kolbdputb*'which passes into the hot 
and dry rogi^ of the Central Deccan, sti^tches cost^rom the line of 
the Boonu-Bclgamn road between the Vdrna on the north and tho 
Dudbganga on the south, u block of land about thirty miles from east 
to west and ten to twenty miles from north to south. It m<dudes 
the mouths of the valleys of the Vdrno, the Punch gait ga, the Dudh* 
gunga and the Vedgiinga, and beyond tlie mouths <d tlie valleys ])art 
of the broad Dcccaa plm broken by low ridges of hills and single 
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peaks. In the west of this plain or open country the banks of the 
chief riTcrs urc fringed with Idlfkul trees and the volleys are dotted 
with rich village groves and lines of shady Lmes ond patches of 
watered garden hinds. Further to the cast, though it yields rich 
crops of millet and wheat und has garden londs with sugarcane and 
tobucco, Use plain is bare of trees a few mangoes and hdlhuU, 

and is broken hy lew lines of hills some lyin^j cuM und west and 
others lying north und south. The whole south of Eollnipur lies 
within t^io wet and cool n^gion to the west of the Puona-llelgaum 
rood. Just bfvond the roud to the cost Ihc^ country pusses into the 
dry aud hot Jiccean region. The ruinfJill suddenly dwindles, 
the plants change, und flut-nxtfcd villages tukc^ the pluco of cottuges 
with tiles und devp <Vivcs. In tliu cuHtcni Llcick of Eolliupur tbo 
rumfttll is lighter und less ct^rlain : the air tliough hjujllhy is hotter; 
and tbo ixHjpIc though less hardworking un* bettor otf than in tho 
west. Whore w'oU'r is ncur the surfaeu much land is watered 
from wells, and a large area is under augununc, tunmTic, chillies, 
und other pr<di table crops. The sill ages of Hut-rottfed luul tiled 
houses urc built ou lion' riMjng gnmnd gi'iicrully some distunce from 
rivers to be free from the risk of tIcioilK. They wciv fonnerly 
giuirdcd by walls, which, us they urc uu longer needed, have boon 
ullow'od to full into decay. 

Its hills arc the chief naturul feature of Eolhdpnr. Tliey include 
the Tnain range of the Sahvddris rtmniiig north utul south fur about 
a hundred miles, and six large spurs which stretch nortlmist mid 
east thirty to fifty miles from tho SuhMtdris, ond divide the 
Kolhdpur plateau into six niaiu rolleys. in the eastern plain arc 
two minor outlying groups the Roy lid g and tho Katkol hills. The 
Sub r Ad Ha run in an invgulur Hue aliout lOO miles from north to 
son til. Except ut EAvdu neur the middle of the line, wh(*rc tiuil of 
tho State runs WTsi into the Kmikon, the line of the SuLyddris follows 
the w'estorn bonier of KolhApur. Within Kidliapur limits the 
crest of the Saliyddris A*orica from 200U to SoOU und averages about 
2500 feet above the sea. The SuhvAdris are full of wild and 
beautiful scenery, the lower slopes und the hollow's thickly w'ooded, 
and the upi^r sloix^s rising in tcrniccs separated by great m'arps of 
rock to bluff e^ cu-topjied hcadlauda, rclicvwl by an uccu.sionul t'onc- 
sliapod peak or pinnucfc. M^^ilh u little aid from art many of these 
hill-tops have been turned into almost itnpn'gnuble fortresses. 
Within Eolhdpur limits, in or close to the crest of the fSuh^'Adris, ure 
nine of these fortified hill-tojis. lu the extreme north beyond 
the Sdtara border is Pruehitgad. About two miles aoutli of 
Pruchitgod on the EolhA)mr ^rler is Ruhirgod. About eight 
miles south in a direct line is Mahimatgud. About twelve miles 
further south in a straight line, but u good deal more following 
the crest of the. hill, is YAdi MachAl fort 3tHd fi«t i*,bove the sea 
and about ten miles wort of tho Kolhapur town of Malkapur. 
A little to the south of VAdi MAchol is the famous fort of Yishulgod 
or Ehelna, about iifsi above the sea, strongly fortified with 
walls prt of ^\^ieh aro siud to dutc back to A. D. 1000. It is about 
ton miles west of MulkApur and about furtyfivo miles north-west of 
SolhApur. The next fort of conseijuenec is BAvda about thirty miles 
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eoutli of YishAlg^od in a direct line^ and about the middle of thd 
Kolhdpur tM^ciion of the Sahy^dris. The liill rises out of the 
Xonkon with sheer lofty scurpM. About ten miles further south, 
close to the north of the I’honda pass, is Shivgud 3240 feet ubovo 
the sea. About fiftoon miles more is Bhuiruvgud and about twelve 
miles more, on a ^Kiint that stretches fur to the west, is Bingna or, 
PritNidhugud a fuvo^ntc fort of HhiTaji*a. Beyond Kan gnu point tho 
luuiu cn'Kt poAscs cost for about ten miles wlient arv the two notublo 
liIlU of MunoUur und Manaontosh within Savantvddi limits. In tho • 
extre^roe soutli of the Stutas fho soutliem shoulder of tliu Patpoli pass 
liMOM to a height of 2778 feet. Within tho 100 miles of tlieir Kolhapur 
courso the Suliyddris arc crossed by ninety-four tmibscs of which 
tlin^o the Amua in the noilii, the Kuonpa i^Ash about the middle, 
tind the An SOLI ikika in the south are fu)*nishe(l by romls fit for carts 
mul euniagt^H. Of tlie miuiining pusscN fourtt'i'u arc fairly easy and 
are til for laden aiUle, and the n^st are little bettor than rough foot- 
I Kit hs.} h'gi 11 II in g f r( )tn 1 1 le n ovt 1 1 on th e ru border is t he Soutli T i v ua 

paHM, wliioh. with Pmbitgiul fort lothe right, loads about nine miles 
(lowm u steep tml,es}H*eiu1ly in the lust two miles, to the Katmigiri 
village of Tivru about clevt^n miles east of SuiiguinenhYur town in 
Katirngiri. About five and a half miles south of the Tivru |>ubs is tho 
Kl'koi ]nLHM. u diflii ult nnid, from Clidiidel on the tup four and u half 
iniloH to Kuiuli at the bo1t<an, w'hich is eight uiid u half miIc^ north- 
eiisl of ilje Uutnagiii town of Itevrukli. AImiuI eleven miles south of 
tlie KamlipuHs istlieAtfDApusaouoof the main Hues between KoUuipur 
and tile hi^u. The liead of the ])uks is ubout thirty-fiv<' miles noHh- 
west of Xolhdpur and the foot is about the same distance oast of 
Katiidgiii. A r<m\ fit for carts and carriages was made U^twci^xi 
1871 and 1883, for whieh £10,320 (118. l,0o,200) wore contributed by 
tlie K(dhn]>ur slute. About tivi« miles to the south of the Ambapass, 
on each side of Hie narrow noek of land which joins Vislutigud fort 
to the ea*Hl of the SuliyadriH, are two final! foot trucks, I^kmia on 
tho north and IbiAiniANVAbM on the Routh. Nine miles south of tho 
Yishulgad pusses is tho A.NAsKrxA puss about thirty miles north¬ 
west u\' Kolliupur, and sejwnitcd from it by u dilliciilt billy country. 
About twenty miles south-w'est of the Aituskuru pas a is tlic old 
Katnagiri jwt of Kajapur. In 182(1 the pass was described us 
ubout three uiih's long, a good road |iavod w'itJi largo stones in a 
few places when^ it was rather steep. About the ccDtre of tho pass 
a toll-house for e^llectiug dues. The approach on tho 
K<mkuu side was very bad but with a little labour it might be made 
practicable fur guns.^ About five miles south of the Anaskura 
]ias9 is the KAjihda pass, about twenty-five miles w'cst of Kolhapur, 
ir'Din wdiich it is tho stroightest rdbtc to Kitjapur iu Tlutn^giri. In 
1820 the road was passable for cattio, but was closed that 
IoHh might bo iakou in other jwssos. About ten miles south is the 
Bav<lu puss a rCud for walkers undpoKsiblo t(^laden cattle. 11 is now 
tiui chief route freso Kolhdpur tullajupur. About eight miles south, 
close to the Sivgud fort, is the Sivoai) puss u route from Eolhipur 
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to MAlvan. Guns were formerly l>rouf?ht up this pose, but in 1R2G 
it was out of n puir. About two idiIob further is the Phonda pass, 
the chief opening bo tween the Deccan euul the Rutnagiri port of 
Mdivan. About 1820 u detochmeiit with artillery wont down tho 
PJioinla pass to Vildi. Tlxo roud was made practiiublofor ordnaiieo, but 
in 182(> wu» Jkddom used though a little labour would put it in good 
ri'iMiir.* AlHJUt ten miles south of the Phoiulapas#, close to the soUtl^ 
of Duhiravpul fort, is N aki>ava, animll bullock pass. Alwut five miles • 
furlluT IK tho UiumsK j>usB,deecril)ed m 1820an uwd by ludon cuttle, 
a gotvl roudo^fccpt hoiuo biwl jdawH at the tup passing from Kolhd])ur 
to MAlvun. Al>out four miles to the soutU-wcHt, in the point wliich 
is gtiurUcd bv IWngna fori, is the IUnona puss. It was dew rllx'd 
in J820 as fre(|m‘iildl by hulon cuttle from Kolbiijnir to Malvun. 
The rond poKsod througU u gateway along u vidgi> which on tbo 
loft fell right dow'n to tho K 01 ikim. About two inilcs oust of t)m 
lUnguajHiHs i« the IfANMANTpuKS. In 182(> it was u eatlle road 
but very laid. About fiftwn miles to the snulb-cast is the Amiuii.i 
or j«iss foitneriy thi* main lino ladwoeu (ioa and the Dccoan. 

In IS18 r<donel Dow«»’s foiw inurcbiil through the Ambolh puns 
to invest IUmU about Ion miles soutli of Vc^ngurhi. Tbo Pionoor» of 
the force in tbiix? ilnys made it ]»aHSJiblc for hiiiuII guns, In 1820 
it ’was dcs<*rilH‘<l us olHiut -01 iiiilcs from Ainhoii ut the top to 
PdvjH»ii^it the foot, a strong ao8<x*iil in no part very stinp, hut in 
(*ons<*quoni'C of zigzags very iliHicull for heavy oi'iluuim*. About 
iHriuvoud fit for car Ik and carriages was nnulo. In t lie exlmue 
Kfuilh of t)u* hlato about eight miles soutii of tlic Amboli ikihs 
and one mile north of the Ram piKs In tlie TAi.kkat |wjsh. (Uohu 
bo vend the southern boundary is the Ham pasK, the gn*al liighway 
bctwoin Jlolgauiii and Vvngurla, and formerly one of tlio main 
op nings Ijetwi'eu (ioa and the inland parts. A iHwd thirty feet 
wide wu.s finiKhe*<l in Jfaveh 1821, and in J82(» the uBwnt was easy 
and passable for every dcKiTipt I (Ml of wliei*! «irriugt‘H. Since 1820 
the road has U’en more than impiove^l and i» now one of the 
easiest, routes acr<»Hs the SahyA<h*ls. 

From the confused mass of hills to tho east of the KahyMclris six 
great ranges stretch tnjst and nortli-4'ast thirty to fifty uiiles 
iwTosa jbe Kolhapur pluti uu. Their bai*i» sides rise 70il to JOOO feet 
ubovtJ the plain to nut tops, often wdth broad tahleluuds, broken 
u1 intervals by ]x*aks and eonii^l knobs, crowned sennet iiiies by 
forts sometimes by shrines. Of the six rangc>s the only one that 
stretches c*nst nearly ut right angles to the njuin cvi^st of the 
Stthvudris, is tho VishdJgnd-Panhala range in the noj th, It. leaves 
the Sahyudris at the gn‘ul VisluUgad fort (Jl3f8 feet) near Mulk^ 
pur, about fort)’ miles north-west of Kolhapur, b'rom VishAlgwl it 
stretches south-east about Iwcnty-fivo miles, Bopanitiug the valley 
of the Vxtrna^in tho north from tho Punch gun gu valley on the 
south, whon'i it is erownc'd by the two fortified jx^uts of I'anhala 
and l^dvuTigud about 1000 feet above the plain and about fif teen 
miles noidh of Kolhapur. Ifrom P^Ivongud it stretches oast about 
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twentV'tive miles more till it breaks into separate hillocks and aiiiks 
into the plain near the Krishna. In an ofTshoot from this range, 
about three miles cast of PAvaugad and about 1000 feet above Uie 
plain, is a bill crowned with a temple of Jotilia, atid on Doaks a f^w 
tnilos further easbare tctnploii of oidhoba, Dhuloba, Alainpmbhuj 
and Hamling. Beyoud Kiiinling, about fifty luiles from the 
8ahylidris, the ran^fe gradually oiuks into the plain near the 
Krislma. To the west of Kolhapur the country is very rugged, 
full of short irregular ranges and spurs, stretching aiiout north-east 
from the Sahyd«1ris, sejmrated by u numlx?r of ^mall ^Uenms which 
drain into the Panchganga. Tlie second main spur, which may )te 
styled the l^honda-Savgaon range, Icnvcs the SajiyuilriH to the south 
of the Phoiula pass about forty miles south-west of Kolhiipur. 
Kroiti this it runs north-cast to aliout five miles south of Kolhdpur. 
It then stretches east, forming the watcr-puiting between the 
Punchganga on the Dr>rlh and the Dudligonga on tim south, aitd 
uft('r alsmt twenty miltw mon*, or a total length of about fifty 
miles,.falls into the plain. The third of the leading spurs, the 
KIniTidpur-Mudho] range, is the water-parting l>ctwecn tho 
Dudhganga and its fecsler the Veilganga. It leaves the Huhyitilris 
near the Nanlava pass alsmt ten miles south of Phonda. and 
afU^r Htn*.tching noi'tn-cast for ul^out thirty miles falls into the plain 
about eight miles south of Kfigal. The fourth of tho 1 coaling spuisi, 
the Bhudargod-Nipdni range or the north Gimtprahha spur, is tho 
largest of the six. It divides the drainage of the district into two 
sysLcniM, a northern which drains eaat and north-cast, ami a southern 
which drains cast and south-east. This range of hills leaves tho 
Huhydtlris near the tw'o imp<»rtunt forts <»t Manoharand Mansatitosli 
alsmt ton mil os north of the Amlioli pass. From this it runs north-east, 
a well-marked lino of hills, alioui thirty miles, to withiu five miles 
of Nipnni, where it passes out of Kollidpur and runs about twenty 
111 11 us iK>uth-east across the Chikodi sub-division of Belgaum. Beyond 
Chikoili it runs cost about fifty miles and then south twenty-five miles 
ti 11 it is c u t ofi‘ 1 yy th e vnl 1 ey of th e 0 h atnrabha close to where tl i at ri vet 
joins the Krishna.' Tins range is the water•pai'ting between the 
Vciiganga which Hows north-east into the Dudhganga and the Hiran- 
yakeshi which How's cast into the Uhatprabha. Al^ut twcuty milca 
south-west of Nipdni on a spxir that runs west from the main range 
is the important fortifidl hill of Bhudai^od, which has old shrines 
to KodAvling, Bahirav, and Jakhrubai, and fortifications which were 
repaired by Shivaji in Ifi77. The fifth spur, which may be called 
the SAmdngad range, is the water-parting litween the Iliran3'akeshi 
and the Ghatprabha. It leaves the SahyAtlris from the high ground 
(2778 feet) to the south of the Amboli pass, and runs north-east a 
well-marked lino of hills about thirty miles to Sdniangad a small 
hill fort, but Ivhose great artificially scarped sides laake it one of 
the strongest places iu Kolhapur. In the dktreme south the north 
Malprabha-Gandharvagad range, starting from the hills to the north 
of the 'Pal kh at pass, runs into Belgau m wh ere i t has the f ortpf Chand gad, 
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and again entering Kolhapur a little to the coMt, rises in the great bill 
of (ioudhoi'vagad. It is then cut by the volley of the Titnraparni but 
rises iigain» and, stretching across Belgauni» lonns the water-parting 
hot ween the Qhatprabha and the Mdprabha passing east as far as 
the Auiiugad hill in Hungund in the south-east ’of BijApur, about 
ISOtniles from the Sahyidris.^ Besides these raimss several isolated 
hills riso 150 to 900 feet from the plain. Two* Vag^^and Tungj&i 
in Paniiila, are 700 feet high and two» Silvan in Bdvda and 
Mahidev in Ichalkarauji; rise 800 feet above the plain. 

Except the group of villages in the Konkan which slope west 
towards the sea, the drainage of Kolhiipur is eastwards mto tho 
Krishna. The Ktishna forms the north •eastern boundary of 
Kolhapur for about twenty-fivo miles. It first touches tho state 
closo ImIow Siingli, whore it receives from the ri^t the waters of 
the Virna, wlucli forms the northern boundary of AolhApur. From 
Sdngli the Krishna fiows, with a winding south-easterly course, 
about twenty miles to Kurundvdd. where it receives tlie Panchganga 
f roni the right. About nine miles further to the soutb-oast. pa'-t of 
which passes through Helgaum villages, it receives the united waters 
of the Oudhganga and the Vedganga. Below this it poAses about 
three nuics south-east through Helguum, and then turning cast, for 
about |cn miles, forms the oortli l>o\indary of the isolated Kolhapur 
division of RftyWg. During tho thirty-five miles with which it is 
connected witli Kolhilpur the Krishna is a noble river, about 1300 
feet broad, in a shallow bed between banks of earth. With tho 
exception of a fall of a few yards it fiows unbroken from Kurundvdd. 
where it is joined by the Panchganga, for a hundred miles towards 
Ilaidaraba^l. During the hot weather it passes, with a very leiHiirely 
flow, through a succension of <leop pools aud shallow ford^. Even 
then cxporiinciitH have shown that there would be little difilculty 
in navigating it with fiat-bottomed boats, rigged with mast aud 
sail and drawing twelve inches of water. Along the river banks 
shrubs coIIikI $hevri are planted and in fiootls break the force of 
the water and allow the silt to gather on the grouiul. These 
d»^posits yield rich cold weather crops. Within KolhApur limits the 
Krishna is crossed by one bridge at Udgaon and by five ferries. 
Though so large and impoi'iant a river the Krishna is not strictly 
a Kolhapur Htrcoui. The characteristic rivers of Kolhapur are six 
in number the V4ma. Panchganga. Dudhganga, Vedganga. Hiranya- 
keshi, and Gbatprabho. These rivers rise in the Sahy^dris and fiow 
south-east, east, or north-east fifty to sixty miles across the 
Kolhipur plateau towards the . Krishna. In addition to these 
streams the oiitiring district of TorgoJ in the extreme south-east is 
crossed by the Malprabha. The leading Kolhapur streams have 
generally det^ banks of an average height of about forty feet, and 
soft beds varying in •breadth from 200 to 600 feebJ* During 
the first thirty miles of their course, before they nass out of the 
mountainous country, the Kolhdpur rivers ore fea by numerous 
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Btteama. Further east in the plain country they receive few 
additions. Though, especially in tue west, thoir courses aro winding, 
thoro are no falls and iow rapids, and in former times every year 
betwoen October and January, rafts of many hundreds of beams 
used to bo floaUxl down forty to 100 miles. Puring the rams 
tho masses of water that are poured down the westom hills, the 
dorp and winding channels of the streams, and the very slight fall 
towards tho Krishna (^mbino to cause backwaters which sometimes 
stretch as far as thirty miles, and overflowing large areas of land 
cause serious loss to tlic river^bank villages. The high ^Imdargod- 
Nipant s])ur that runs north^ooat across the southern parts of 
Kollidpur marks tho division between four streams the VAma^ 
Puiicliganga, Pudhganga, and Vodganga which ])aAs cost and north* 
cast into the Krishna within Rolhjipur limits ; and two streams tho 
Uiranyakoshi and Qhatprublm which drain cast and south-east and 
do nut full into tho Krislma for more than a hundred miles beyond 
tho easU'rn bonier of Kolhiipur. 

Tho Yiirna which lakes its riso in the Hahyadris, about thirteen miles 
north of Kolhdpur limits, forms tho northern boundary of Eolhdpur 
for about eighty miles. It flows with u fairly straight southn^uet 
<^<>urs4* along the northern bonlors of MulkApur, Panualu, Alto, and 
Sliirol and falls into the Krishna at Iluripur about ono mih) 
south-west of Hdngli. At its mooting with tho Krishna it«has a 
breadth of about 2*20 feet. The sloping banks of the Varna yield 
goo<l cold-wcuthor crq)6. Tts chief fcHMlora in Malkdpur and Panhdlu 
arc tho Kdnasa, which, after a twelve-mile uourso from the village 
of Udgiri in Malkdpur, mcola tho Vdma near Mnloviidi in Punlidla. 
About twelve miles furtlicr cast it is joined by tho Eodvi which rises 
in a liill near Amba aiid,afU'r u ivinding course of ubrml thirty miles, 
falls into the Ydmu near Thergaon in Panhdla. Tho Kudvi is l)ridgcd 
near Mullcipur on the; ucw road to tho Amba pass. During its 
course it is joizied by flvo smaller streams, near Karungulc by the 
Potphugi from near tho Chandel pass : at Malkapur throe miles lower 
by the Shdli after u Iwelvo-milc course from near Gajdpur: at 
Molavde about four miles lower by the Ambardi from near tno villago 
of Ambardi: at Charan ul>out six miles lower by the Ambira 
aft<‘r a Bevon-inile eourse from the foot of the Pislivi hills ; at 
Sdtvc about eight miles lower by the Edndru afUT u north-west 
course of about nine miles from Borivdo in Panhdla. In Ibo fair 
season the Ydma and its chief feeder tho Eod^i oro fordable but 
(luring the rains bouts ply at five places on tho Ydmu and at three on 
the Kudvi. 

The Panehgan^ is formed from north to south of four streams, 
the Edsdri, the Kumbhi, tho Tulsi, and tho Bho^vati. The fifth 
stream is the underground Sarasvati. Tbd Ededri is on important 
stream. It riges in tho Sahyadris near tho village gf Qajdpur in 
MulkApup and flows oast for about fifty miles till it joins the united 
waters of the Euzhbhi and the Tulsi at Pddali about throe miles 
west of Eolhdpur, During its coarse of fifty miles tho Edsdri receives 
Bovoral minor streams ox which the chief oro the Uangar, the 
J^^bhli, and tho Oddavli. The Eumbhi rises near Bdvda, flows 
about fifteen miles north-east, and then, with a winding course, 
D m-c 
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turns cast an<i joins the united Tulsi and BhogAvati near lluliircsh- 
var about eight miles south-went of Eolhupur. The Tulsi rises 
about tivo miles cast of tlio Kumbhi and after a north-custorly 
course of about fifttten miles fulls into the Uhogavati about eight 
miles south-west of K idhd}>ur. The BhogAvuli, which is the chief 
of the four slrcuus, takes its rise in the Suhyitdris' a few miles south 
of Ukc Phondu puss, and after a nearly northerly course of about 
twenty-eight luues, almost jurullel to the Phoiula rouil, joins the 
Tulsi river near iho historical villugo of Bwl or Jb'rud. About two 
miles north-w*eRl of liid the BhogAvuti receives the Kumbhi mid 
about eight miles fuiiher north they aiv joinetl from the left hy 
the Kasari about three miles west of Kolhu]»ui'. From KolhApur 
the Punehgunga, us the river is now eullc^ib winds east about tliirly 
miles till it falls into the Krishna at Kuruiidvud. In the Ihitty miles 
of its eourst', to the msl of Kolhapur the X*anc1igaiigu reetuvos only 
one eonsiderahle stream the lldlkulungtla or Kubnur which, rising 
from the Alta hills and ^mssing llulKulaiigdu and Koroihi joins 
the Punohganga near Kabiuir iiboiil tlftci*u miles below Kollutpur. 
The wulers of all thesi^ stivauis which join to form the Puneliguhga 
an* much usc<l for growing sugun^une. In (IctoWr, t(»w'un)H iho 
close of the south-west rains, u H(*rieH of fair-weather earthen dams 
are built uen^ss the river UhIs and the wut(*r is ruist'd by lifts 
workt^l by bullfsks. The linnetiug of the BliogtUuti and Kusari 
has much local sanctity, In'ing like Alhdiulmd known us Pruviig or 
Triveni, uiid Udug visiUil by large numlH*rs of pilgrims during 
the cold montlis. Tw*o siiiufl si minis, the duyanli <u* diti uml 
the (iomuli, join this river near Kolhapur. Tlu*y do not flow 
all the year round, but they an* held siieitNl and un* mentioned in 
the local holy luMiks. The Jili is crossinl near Kolhapur hy three 
wstly and ornamentul bridge's. The valley of tlie Piiiiehgungu is 
reckoned the most fertile iu Kolhapur and is famous ffir its )iay« 
The bod of the river is shallow* uiid its sloping banks yiehl vicli crops 
during the cold weather. At KolhApur the Paueliguiign is erosw'd 
by tw*o bt'imtiful bridges one near the lli'uh2iia)mri liill on the nortli 
side uf KolhApur town on the roail ]cu<ling to the AiuInj ]miss, and 
the other u few miles to the oast on the l*oona mul. Tin5 
PancLgiiiigu and its fci*dcrs are Inrdahle in the hot stnison. In the 
rmny season large and sinull bouts ply at twcnty-ihri'c fords. 

The Dudhgatiga has its sount^ in tho Saliyfidris near the 
Nurduva puss in tlxe Bhudargad sub-dirision about tliirty-fivi^ miles 
south-west of KolhApur. After u course of about twenty miles to 
tho north-east near Kagal, where it is hridgt‘d, it. flows oust for 
about six milc^ ond about u mtlo before it r<'cci\*os the Vcnlgunga 
from the south, it enters Bclgaujn and flows cast about fifteen miles 
till it fulls into the Kriabna near Kallol. The river bed is shallow 

and muddy and in the fair weather crops oro grown on its aartheu 

banks. In Bhudurgud*its waters are uschI for watering sugarcane. 
Except in tho rainy suason, the river is at all times fordable. In 
the rainy season it is crossod by ferry-boats at ten places. Of theso 
two, at Huruvdo and Chuvo in Bhudargad, are first class ferries. 
The other boats are small monagod by one or two ferrymen and 
carrying not more than ten passengers. 
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Tho Vcdf^ungu ri^H a few miles north of Ranf^a, and after a 
courHu of about thirlmiles to the north-cuat joins the 
l)udh|vun^ in tho Chikodi sub-division of Relgaum. Its chief feeder 
is the Ohikotra, which flows through the Eiipsi volley and joins it 
near Clukhli about four miles to the south of its meeting with tlio 
Pudligungu. Tho bcxl of tho Vwlganga is shallow and muddy. In 
R»kgul its bunks yiMil ricJi crops during Uic cold season and in 
ilhudargad a largo orou is wulcrod. The river is bridged near 
Yamgarni on the Poonu-Bolgrium road. It is fordable except during 
tho rains, when it in (TOhschI by rerriesin nine places Garg^i, Shengaon^ 
M.udilgiv Mhumdapur, Nidori, Anur» Clukhib Bunge, und IMnvid, 

Tlie Iliranvakeslu takes its rise in the Amboli«puss in the extremo 
souUwwest oi the State. It has an irregular north-east course of 
about forty miles to near Sunkeshvar, whore it enters Briguum, 
und uflor u HoiiihH'aHU^rly ctmrw' of about dfUvn miles joins the 
Ghutpiubhu about five miles south-east of Ilukori. Its lu'd is 
shallow and its banks yield go<xl cixms though not so rich as those 
grnwit on tlin Punehgunga. Its chic/ tributurv is the Chitri which 
lukoM its rise near the vUlnge of Auudi in the Ajni l>ctty division, and 
uflor u norUiorlv course nf about ten miles joins tho tnuin stream 
near the town of Ajra. Two 6rsf class ferries cross these streams qne 
at Ajru on the ITirunyukeshi on the Aniboli rcMwl, tho other a<TOflfl tho 
(lliitri oil the Nesri road. Ft rs I class ferry-boats an* also kept trt Ilitni, 
Harli, Bhadgaon, and Jarli ou tho Hiranyakoshi, carrying fifty to 
Nil veil ty |KiMHougers uiid one and u iiuif tons of luggugo. Small 
boats, earryitig hve or six iii.ni, are kept at Sdlgaon, lugli, Tliralgo, 
und Kuulgc. 

Tilt' Ghutprubha takes its rise iu the south m1o|>os of the Paqin)] 
pjHS in tho ex Inn 110 soulli of tho State. It Hows about twunty-tivo 
mill's north-cast through the south of Kolhapur tovritory and about 
t wmi tv miles furthertotheiiorlh-cast, und joins the llirunyakeshi about 
live miles south-caNt nf Hukcri. From Jlukcri it passes about ninety 
niil(*N oast through Goloik, Mud hoi, and Bdgnikot till it falls into 
the Krishna ui Oliinmigi about fifteen miles nortli-i^ust of Bagulkot. 
During tho (wenty-fivo miles of its c^iurac through Eolhdpur its 
banks and bcil are rocky. During the rainy season a stuoII boat 
carrying eight passengers is kept at Nesri in Gailingluj. • 

The Malprabha runs through the outlying distiict of Torgal far 
to tlic Houtb-caet. Its bed is rocky and its banks steep. Among 
JUndiis tho Malprabha in sanctity ranks next to the Krishna. No 
boat is kept on tho river. When in flood it is crossed on rafts 
buoyed by dry gourds. . 

EoDuipar on the whole is well supplied with water. Besides the 
six chief rivers and their numerous lccd«H, spring water is available 
iu most parts* twenty to fifty feet below the surfucs. In Earvir, 
Raybdg, and Alta, which have about 0000 of half of the whole 
number of wells and have a large areo of watered crops, especially 
of sugarcani', there is abundance of water at twenty to thirty 
foot and in some of tbu Ufiyb^g villages at ten f^t below tho 
surface. In Vish^gad, Panhala, Bhudargod, and Ajra in tho 
west close to the Sahy^ris wells ore few as they have to be; sunk 
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at least fifty feet. Compared with 11,098 w*ell8 bIiowh in the 1850 
returns (ho 1881 village returns give a total of 10,844. The 
foil of 754 in the number of wells is sttid to be duo to the fact 
that fhc hoioR or budki^ dug in the liods of rivers, of which there nro 
now ubou(> 4000, wei-c included in the J850 returns. Of the 10,844 
wells in 1881,7547 were in repair und 2707 wore out of repair. About 
2500 arc masonry built and the rt^i arc either uubuilt or faced with 
dry rubble. Over 0000 wells or considerably moro than one-half ani 
used for watering and the rest for drinking. A well cOHfs U> Riuk 
from £10 (PwR, 100) where the water is near the surfueo and the soil 
iR soft to £50 (lie. 500) w'herc the soil is hard ond the well lias to bo 
sunk ihirtyfivc feet or more. A muRonry lined well uoeenling to 
the soil costs £100 to £800 (Rs. 1000-8000) to build. Except by 
a few Persian wbcels water is drawn by tlic utoi or Icaiher bug, of 
which one and s^tine times two are w*ork('d at u time. The lout her 
bag holds about sixty gallons, four-fifths of which find their way 
inti> the water ehunncl. In the cold w*cathor, about one-fourth 
of un aero is watcii‘d by one bug working eight hours a day : in thw 
but KuuROTi, when the springs urc lower not inuru timu onc'-eighth of 
un acre con he watt*red. A well with water entmgh to work u bug 
all the veur round is held to In' able to water two uercM of gaiden 
lahd. In years of average ruinfull the wells cun be trusted to yield 
enoughvto bring the sugarcane crops safe through the hoi weather. 
But in a year of spt'ciul light full us in 1881-82 with 82d0 inches, 
the springs fail und gn*ut loss is suffered. In spile of this risk u 
strong desire is shown to sink new wells und the numlK^r of w'orking 
Wells increases every year. 

The only complete protection from the risk of the failure of its 
springs is in storing water in lakes ond reservoirs, The nninerouR 
streuiDB offer many sites suitable for dams,hut no work of tins kind has 
yet been carried nut. Compared with 197 in 1850the 1881 rctuniHshow 
u t<»tu) of 112 village? ponds. The fall of eighty-five in the number of 
ponds is said to be due to the fuel that o number of damp liollows, 
wliich wen? eulerod as ponds in the 1858 retunis lia>X’ since 1858 been 
turned into lice fields. Of the 112 ponds in 1881, only four the 
Runkdic und I ho Podnidlc pon<ls in Kolhapur and the Atigro and 
liitybtig ponds, have un unii of more thun twenty-five acres. Among 
these the only piece of >vut<T of considerubh? sixe is the Hunkdlo 
lake in Kolhdpur town. Its circumference is about two miles and a 
half and its mean depth thirty-five feet. It bus lately been imj)roved 
at a cost of £28,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) und su])plies drinking water to 
part of Kolhapur, besides watering a hundred acres of garden land. 
At Kolhdpur, besides the Ranluiic lake the Podmdle pond is of 
considerable size covering about fifty and watenn^ about tliirty-fivo 
acres. It is mcntioDcd in tkc local history ormaf^o^mya and is held 
sacred. The Atigre pond, the only other pond of any size, on tho 
Miruj road about twelve miles north-east of Kolhdpur covers fifty 
acres but is shallow and dries during the liot weather. It is montioned 
in tho local history and is hclB sacred. During tho cold season it has 
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of watcr-fowl. Of the romoimng ponds 62 are less than ono acre in 
area, forty-four are under ten acres, and two are under twenty-five. 
Host of them dry in the hot soasoa. In ordinary si^usons the supply 
of drinking water is sufficient. About 700 of the 1079 villages etani 
cloBo to rivers uud streams which How throughout the year. In the 
rcTnuining 379 villages the streams and ponds dry in tho hot months 
(A])ril-Juno) and tire iwoplo toko tlioir water from wells and pits 
dug iu tho stream b^s. Kolhapur and Kagol are supplied with 
drinking water brought from outsido of the towns in iron ^ipes. At 
Ichulkurunji the wuUt is pumped from tho Ponchgunga nvor and is 
curried into the town along musonry ducts. 

Except in tho Boutli where are some ridg^ of sondatono and 
quiTrtzite, Kolhdpur comes within the urea of tho grout Deccan 
trap fields. The <dncf varieties of trap arc buwt| omygdu- 
loid trup, vesicular trap, and clayey trap, which, with some few 
iiii4*rtrup]>('un se<ljmontiiry b^'ds and numerous highly ferniginous 
clayey bc^ls, nmko up the great muss of tho trut^flows. 
The«lower Hows urc mostly basaltic in chameter, tho medium 
Hows aro a)U;mutely husultio and amygtlaloid, and tho upi)er are 
ehiefiy bitsaltiu <mppod by beds of clay and lutoritc. In the Suhyddri 
region the position of the flows is more distinct thun further 
east. When cun^fully atudied from some commanding point 
iiioy ore seen to dip ut a very low angle generally to the north- 
oast.^ About twenty-five or thirty miles from the edge of tho 
Suhyudris the dip tx^eomos more easterly ond so gradual as to 
1 h) liui‘<ily truceable by tho eye. The flows exposed in tlie 
Konkuu show a very low westerly dip. The direction of tho courso 
of the up]H!r wut<TS of the rivers rising In the Sohyddri region und 
fulling int<j the Krishna coinmlcs with the general dip of the trap- 
th)W8. li is probable, Ihoroforo, that the subuerial cutting of those 
vull(‘y6 begun immediately after the final outpouring of the lust 
tru)>-fiow, und has been ever ninvo going steadily on. Till tho 
whole of the Deccan trap area has been geologically examined, 
it will not be pcjssiblc to suy which W'as the lust flow, but if tlie 

S ingost of thoso now remaining in the Kolhapur and Belgaum 
ly^b'is wus the lost poured out, und represents the close of this 
tromondouB volcanic octirity, then tho work done by atmospheric 
agcTuacs since tho close may be roughly estimated us a direct vertical 
erosion of IQOO to 1500 feet the latter depth being tliat of the valley of 
the Vodgun gain South Kolhapur opposite the grout muss of Dhudargad, 
one of the omineneos capped by the highest of tho rcmuining trap- 
flows. At i)reBetit the most prevalent direction of the wind during 
tlic south-west monsoon, us shown by tho inclination of the trees on 
the highest and most exposed ridges, does not coincide exactly 
with the dip of the trap-flows and strike of tho muin volley, but 
is moro westerly by ono or two points of the •compass. Tho 
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1 Tho dip it too ilifht to be mMSored with s clisomotor. but s cUcuUtion of tbo 
difference in tho height of lOiae of the chief tngpnometrios] lUtiou# which sre capped 
by (luUiere of cue sad the isnc bed ehowe the bortb*esstcr^y elope to rsiure fruru 
'Dine to Cwentydbroe foet a mile^ giving s mean of sixtoco lost s Muio. 
<Jeol. 8urv. XII. 173. ^ , 
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grcutcst tliickncHR of tko Imp vitliin the South Kollu^pur area luay 
roughly ho e^Hinuiod at 2000 to 2'iOO it incrouec^ to 

tho north. Further south Iho trap grows thinner for the bods 
fonuiug tlie southern boundary of tho area near the crest of tho 
Sairystlrifl urc high in the sericd and overlap by a wide spaco many 
of tfje underlying dowa 84xui further north in the ecarp overhanging 
the Kciitkun. • 

The grandest sect hms of the trap soncs arc in the groat western 
s<*ar]) of the Suhyadns : but lluuv vust KiM> often luukcs these hard 
to study, an «some <»f tho gn*at basaltic floM'S fom long imhrolcon 
lines oi’ cliff severol hundnxl feet high. They inav bo b<*st 
examined along th^ two roads, one across flic Pliondu and the 
other uerosH the Amladi The cuttings along tlicw*. roalls 

give almost TH*rfeclly continuous sections of the whole thick iicsh 
4)f the trap-nows they enws. The iron-el ay btsl, an imtlier of 
tho lutorile is imimrlunt as bc'ing tho youngest known, th(' most 
const an I. and the most safely detenu in able mernWr of tlieDeocuii 
tmp si^ricH in this quarter, ^lus irou«cluy hod oaps all ilic highest 
ridges and piniks in the Kolhapur hills and may be eulhsl the 
summit ImkI, Of all the mountuiuH tUow^ which iron^day ca]M uro the 
jnost j>crr(slly tahlo-top|K^ and in most esiw's tin* cupping is sliiirply 
wiiqicd all round tliu cdgi\ As thesis s<ur|H*<l plateaus crown all the 
highc*nt chills and were easily iinulo very strong, inany of tluun, 
notably Ii)iu<largu<l and Sitmdngufl, wen* chosen hv local chiefs 
us strongholds. The flows underlying this iron •clay Ix^d sliow 
great likeness througlioul the larger area they cover. Tho 
corrcspoiulence of flows in different great spui*s is i^s|)ecially clear iu 
tho throe ridges into which the IMuulnrgial spur dIvidcM. Jl is 
admirably' seen looking west from the high blutf on the custom 
rhlge which towers ov(*r Itelvddi. Tho view northwjml from ‘ 
ItolAvi at the northern end of tho lofty ijurt of the wcsU'ni ridge 
on which llhudargud itwdf stands, slun's this e^>m‘spoi]dcnce and 
oxteuHionB of tho flnw-tcrraci's nuwt dislmctly in all the ridgi's ou 
oither side of the Vcslgunga valley and iu others beyond as far north 
as the Punhdlu mountain.^ 

(iuurtzitcK and sund stones arc found at Vatangi covered on fliivu 
sides b^' I lie flows of the Deccan traj) sen\*B. If tlie ridge of trap 
which covers the quail/Ik's west and norfli of Vatungi b(^ erossocl 
tlu^ quartzit<'H will Ik* found to reajipear in th<^ valjey of the 
Jliranyukeshi river, and to occupy a very considDrable area iu that 
valley forming an inlicr which may hi*- calUsl the Maugaon iniior, 
from tlio most important village which stands upon it. No peculiar 
featun*s are presented by the rocks forming this inlicr. They consist 
of quartzites and grits, mostly dipping northward, or north-by-wost, 
at low angles. They are b^t shown in the row of hills which runs 
east-south‘<*astlrom Sulgaon on the bank of the Hirunyak<^shi river. The 
quart >dt<*s and grits are idostly paleeolounnland finagraino<l,uudtV>nn 
a si^ries of beds sovora{hundro^^*ct thick, although both thcto]>andthu 
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bottom of the series aro hidden under trop. Pctrologically identical 
with the Minj^aon hods are bods forming scToral smullcr inlicrs in 
the vulloy of the Vedgonga, eight miles to the north-west. These latter 
lie in the centre of the yallcy between Ainghol and Shengoon, and 
are four in nuinbt^r, of wliich the southmost^ close to the village of 
Ainglioh forms a* small but conspicuous isolutod hill 200 to 300 foot 
oJjovo the plain. H'jro oil the beds dip 6® to 10® north-noi'th-wcst. 
Tlio other inlicrs arc simply exposures on the flunks of the grout 
ri<lgc8. A gi'out thickness of quartzites and grits of identical 
i'liaroctcr is i^xposod in a smull inlicr at Phav in a side valley two 
mili^s west-north-west of ShoTigaon. In the valley of life Dudhgunga 
two g<»od-siz(rd quartzite inlicrs lie north-west of the Phay and 
«I .U > H< igaon inlicrs of wliicb l»oth on pctroiogictfl an<l stratigraphit'ul 
grounds thi^y must l>c considered the extensions^ nor cun it 
Im» reubonubly doubUMl that they form a true link with the very 
similar series of roiks exposed at the foot of the Plionda puss nino 
miles to the west-north-west. As in the Mingaon and Shongaon 
inlicrs, 1 ho auartzites and grits of the Vuki and Aini inlicrs arc pulo 
eidoul’eth wiiitish, drub, or pinkish, and fine gruim^. They have 
b<^on Hltlo disturbed, rolling in angles of ^ to lU* in various 
direct hms. In both iiiUers the western e<lge jxissos under the 
trap witli u westerly dip of 8* t4> lO^. Tim quartzites do not show 
iti the valley of the Bhogdvuti between Valivdo and the top of 
the l*h(»Tida pass. In the Aini inlior, the bcnls, which urd nearly 
horisental, cannot be h*Bs than 400 to 500 feet, thick, measured from 
th(» l(‘Vel of tli(* river, lloth here ond in the Viiki and to u less 
extent in the Phuy inlicr, the liglit colourtnl rocks have been so 
bhickeiKHl b)' weulliering, aiwl ix rhujw by fon*st files, thut cxwpt on 
dost' inspection it is often difficult lu recognize' detached musses.^ 

Tlie climate of the Kolhapur plain which varies from ubout 2000 
foi't above the W'U in the W(*st to about 1700 in the cost, like the rest 
ot the wesU'm 11 ocean is tem|S'nite. Towards the Suhy^ri hills, 
which am covcnnl with wood and drenched during the rainy in on tl is, 
the air is always cooler than in the east, which during April May 
and June is liable to hot easterly winds. At the some time almost 
the whole territory is under the influence of a sea breeze, which sets 
in during the uftci-noon and lasts till ubout eight ut night. ^ 

The seasons may be broudly divided into wet, cold, and hot. The 
wet season, witli un average full of ubout forty inches, lusts from 
June to October. Exi'cpt in the extreme west it is chiefly sbowcir, 
seldom w*ith such heavy continuous ruin as to put u stop to field work. 
The rainy months are the healthiest time in the year. The strong 
dump breexo is always cool and * pleasant and occoeioiially is cold. 
The doily changes of heat and cold vary from 67*' to 88*. The 
cold season, whl^ lasts from November U> the cud of P'ebruary, is 
the most dry and unhealthy part of the ^r. Dry oAst winds, with 
no bracing or tonic influence, ]jrovoil and daily changes of heat and 
cold are considoroblo averaging about 83®. The hot weather 
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liiete from March to June. The temperature U high during these 
monihs. In the daytime the oir is hot at times rising to 97*8° and 
averages about 91 • 3^^. The evenings arc cooh^d by a sea breeze and the 
nights arc never oppressive. Its situation opposite a gap in the lino 
of Wcstoni hills gives Eolhdpur city the l^ncht of a strong sea 
breeze and cool nights. 

M cteors^ ign c r»ns and ] u rainous, arc of f requen t nccu rroncc. Vi olont 
siorms of thunder lightning and wind are unusually prevalent, not 
only ut the beginning of the south-west monsoon but oecasionally 
at other perifidB* These storms appear to travel round the horizon 
often beginning und disop^waring at the sumo ^int and not unfro- 
quently making the circuit twice. Though at times disastrous, the 
storms are generally'b(*nefidul to heulfit. During April and M.ty 
when the hot winds pn^viul, numerous hill forts, rising about 3000 
foot above the sea, give a pleasant retivat. Of these'hill forts Punhalu, 
twclvo miles north-west of KolhApur, with good water and cool 
bracing air has been set apart us a health resort. 

For the twenty-one years ending 1881 ruin returns arc uviuloble for 
nix stations. During these Iweiily-one ViUirs the higliest recorded 
full is IHil inches ut Bavda in 1K<)1 nnu the lowest is hvo inches 
ut Alta in 1805. As a rule rainfall Yuries with the distance from 
the Suliyddri ercst. During the twenty-one years ending 1881, of 
the six stations at Alta, which is about forty-five miles oust of tho 
Suhyadri civst uii<l twelve miles north-east of KoUuipur, llu^ full 
varied from forty-four inches in 1874 to five inches in 1805 and 
nvemged twenty-three in dies : at Ihlvda, which is on tho Suhy^idri 
en^st and thirty miles south-west of K<dhapur, the full variod from 
t361 inches in 1801 to 121 inches in 1804 and uveragetl 220 inches t 
at Jliiudnrgrui, winch is ten luilcs east of (lie SuhyAiIri crest and 
thirty miles south of KolhApur, the fall varied from 120 inches in 
1801 to thirty-nine inches in 1880 und avoruged sovonly-six tnchcH ; 
ut Kolhapur, which is twenty-five uulcs ''ust of tho Siihyadri crest, 
tho full varied from fifty-six inches in 1874 to Iwcntv-seven inches 
in 1876 and avoruged 30*88 inches; at Punhdla, which is twchty 
mil(;s cast of tlie SuhyAilrl vi’L'ni un<l twelve miles north-west of 
KulhApur, tho full vuric>d from eighty-four inches in 1878 to thirty- 
seven mehes in 1877 and avoruged fifly-thrco inches; und at 
ViHlidlgittl, which is on the Sahyadri crest und ubout thirty-five 
miles uorlh-west of Kolhapur, tho fall N'aried from 111 inches in 
1875 to thirty-two inches ui 1877 and averaged sixty inches. Tlic 
details urc: 
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£ol2idpur hoftt it temperate. During the thirty-ono f cart ending 
1881 the yearly maximum yaried from 97* in 1872 to 79** in 1851 
and averaged 87*; the yearly minimum varied^from 74* in 1851 to 
vn 1872 and tToraged 67*; the yoarly moon maximum varied 
from 87^ in 1876 to 79^ for the five yeart ending 1858 and 
averaged 83*; and the yoarly mean minimum varied from 74* in 
I860 to 67* in 1872 an^averaged 70*. A return of the thonnometer 
rcadingt for the thirty-Mio yeart ending 1881 it given in the 
Appendix. 
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^ Botidci thcM, nio rtiurat for tho otation of Kolbipor tvailabla for tho (an 
yoan oixliag 1860. Dariav ihooo ton yotn Uio ftU ranod from tlzW*fvar Inchoo u 
Iha^ U* tliirty*foiir iocheo lu 1660 and avert^od forty>6vo iDcboa no details are : 
111 I8rd tlurty*eevcu inebot, ip I6A8 <\fty*eix iAchee, iq 1603 eizty*four iaobee, ip 
1864 forty duar iuvbee, io 1806 thirty*aino iuebee, m 1866 fifty*two iacbe^ io 1837 
foriy>»ix iuvbee, in 1866 forty* two loebee, ia 1809 thirty >ctgbt i&cbee, aad io 1866 
tliirty*fo\ir inebea 
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Iron ore ocean in a few of the epure which run cast from tho 
Sahyidrie. It U sometimes found on tho aurfau* in irmpilur 
masses mixed with other stones, but it is genorully reached bv 
sinking ehufto, two to ten feet below the surface, through a thick 
layer of iron^clav mixed with a composite stone loc^dly known os 
jdnhhla or purple stone. The oro stratum is mddoni more than oiirh^ 
or ten inches thick and thirty to forty feet brood. It appears to dip 
from north to south at an angle of about Formerly iron wua 

much smelted. In 1854 thirty fumuces were at work with a yearly 
outturn of 225 tons worth about £1)00 (Rs. 0000). Tho mining and 
smelting employed ISO miners, wbo belonged to a wandering class 
of Musalmdns named Ilhavuds. Since the dearness of fuel 

and tho cheapness of European iron, have between them destroyed 
tho smelting industry. It still goes on in ten hill villugi's, five in 
Bhudurgod and five in Yishdlgud. In 1881 fifteen fnmutes yielded 
about two tons of iron and employed tiity^llirco Dhavod workmen 
during nix months in tho year whose average season’s earnings were 
about £5 (Rs. 50). Besides smeltiug the iron the Dhavads moke it 
into field tools and cooking vessels, which they offer for sale in tho 
nearest markets. A small f<*c of 4^. to 8#. (Its. 2*4) is charged for 
the use of the ground in which the ahufts urc sunk. 

The ore is of three kinds b</rijafc, $hcfga, and latha. The process 
of smelting, though simple, is slow ond costly. The ore is dug 
from the pits with crowbars and pickaxes; the ]urg<; piece's arc 
broken by the hammer and then firc<l. When i!old, the ore 
becomes brittle and is made ready for the fumacit by grinding it to 
powder on u hard sluto. One of the most important parts of tho 
funiau* is u Hint tube which is known us mtes. To make this Uibo 
a number of flints are thrown into u fire uud merged under large 
stones, us they uro apt to burst with the hi^t and wound tlio work* 
men. 'When fired, the flints arc ground to and mixed with 

clay and water. When sufEciently kneaded and pliable, the mixture 
is rolled into u bull and a round rod sixteen inches long and about 
one and oiic*fourth inches in diameter is thrust, into tho muss and 
covered with a uniform coating of tlie flinty clay. The rod is 
Ifiid in the sun and when the clay has dried it is drawn out leaving 
a hollow tube. On the tube thus formed a second layer of flint and 
clav is laid and the tube is^ again dried. To moke tho furnace, a 
round hole about three feet deep and one and onc*fourtb broad is 
dug. At first'one side is left open and the other sides are lined with 
a mixture of moist clay and powdered flint op iron ore. At tho 
bottom powdered cbare<^ is heaped obout six inches high and water 
is poured on it and about fout^sA^s of powdered charcoal arc added. 
The flint and'clay tube or mas is plac^ in tho open side of the 
furnace, which, l^c the other side, is closed with clay and flint* 
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Charcoal is throwa in till the famaoe is half fuUi The noses of two 
large bellows are set in the outer end of the tube. They do not fill 
the mouth of the tube and in the space left open a movable ball of 
clay is placed which ca4 be taken out if the workmen have to clear 
any thing likely t^ stop the free passage of air. When every thing 
is ready two men begin to blow the bellows; one of thorn simply 
blows. Close to tlie btber man is a long iron spoon and two heaps 
one of charcoal tho other of powdered ore. As ho blows ho every 
now and then posses a ladle full of ore into Uie furnace and then 
fills it with charcoal. So groat is the heat that the^ ore rapidly 
fuses. Powdered ore and charcoal are again and again addoa and 
an unbroken blast is kept from the bellows until the heap of ore is 
**&^iIjbod. To food the furnace und know thi moment of fusion 
require both experience and skill. The miners say that as soon as 
fusion sots in, the floxno turns from reddish to white. The ball 
or of metal which forms at the bottom of the furnace, 

weighs ton to twenty pounds * I man). It takes three hours to 
moke und uses about xorty pounds of charcoal and thirty pounds of 
powdered ore. The metal is left to cool in tho furnace and is 
taken out with a pair of pincers. The furnace lasts for two or 
throe emoltings, but before each smoltiiig requires fresh lining of 
clay and flint and the flint and clay tube or mas never stands more 
than two smeltings. After the iron is hammered it is ready to be 
worked into fiola tools and cooking vessels. Each fumact gives 
oinployment to six mon, two bollowsmen and two labourers who bring 
charcoal and water und repair tho furnace, and two men who gather 
01*0 and fuel. 

Good building atone occurs in almost every part of tho State. The 
buihling stone in general us<^ is a blue or iark gray trap or basalt. 
It is obtainod either from largo hill-side boulders or from quarries 
which are curri^vi through the broken trap or mnritm stratum. Quarry 
stone in many places shows stratification in quarrying often goes 
otf in layers, prc^sciiting an unifomi surface generally coated with a 
tliln layer of white substanco which is proWbly olivine carried in 
solution uud deposited. Rod remaduoto iron nmkc the stone unfit 
for use, as when exposed toheut und damp it is apt to split along the 
line of the rod vein. Boulder stono is hiird, fine in grain, and 
takes u high polish. In tho Ajm and Torgal districts a pinkish 
white granite is used for building, but care must bo taken in choosing 
it as the softer kinds which look like sands tone cannot stand the 
wcathor. Latorite or iron-clay is chiefly found in the Ajra sub¬ 
division in tho south-east and in the Panhdla subdivision in the north¬ 
west. It is seldom used for building, except where there is neither 
trap nor basalt. On a part of tho road between Ajra and AmboH 
the drains and culverts are of a reddish iron-clay. This stono is of 
an open texture cither nodular or cellular and is easily quarried by 
wedges into cubical blocks, which on exppsure become hard and 
durable. 

For ordinary building auarriod trap is the easiest stone to dress 
but it is seldom used for tine carving as it is apt to snlit along the 
.scales and rod veins. For carved and polished work columnar basalt 
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or boulders are better tbon quarried trap as they are generally free 
from flaws. Boulder trap takes a high polish and is often us^ for 
inscription tablets or ornamental bases and capitals in Ilindti 
tomplcs. Most of the polished boulder trap is brought from Joliba’s 
hill about Beven miles northeast of Eolhdpur. 

Tho Kolhipur masons ore either Musalmdns or Harith£s. The 
Musalmdns are the best workmen turning out superior carved and 
ornamental work and showing on aptness for inventing scroll and 
flower designs. In recent times Kolhapur masons first showed their 
talent for original designs when tho Kolhdpur high school was 
being bttilt^ and unco then high class omaincntul work has been 
executed in various buildings. Eolhdpur does not require to import 
masons for any class of stone work. The cost of ordinary 
building rubbio delivered at tho quarry is 4«. (W. (Rs. 21). A 
poorer class of stone cun be at Bs. 6d. (Rs. 1]). For fddis or 
stones hewn on one side and khdndkis or chips tho rate varies 
in proportion to tho sise of the stone and ie genoruUy paid by 
tho foot, the Icn^ from face to tail varring from 12'' to IH". 
Block stones that is stones in tho shape of a cubo or parallelo* 
piped cost did. the cubic foot if from two to four cubic foot in sixo; 
71(2. the cubic foot if from four to six cubic foci in siso; lOld. tho 
cubic foot if from six to eight fotd in siso; and 1 a. the cubic foot if 
from eight to ten cubic feet. Uncoumed rubble in foundations costs 
£l 12a. (Rs. 10) and in euporstructure £1 16«. (Rs. lb) the cubic foot. 
Coursed rubble in superstructure costa £2 lOs. (Rs. 25) the cubic foot 
for tho first sort and £2 (Rs. 20) for the second sort. Fino cut-stono 
work costs about 3s. (id. (Rs. 1}) the cubic foot. 

As good crumblv trap or wiurum is found ovi^r nearly the whole 
of Eothdpur, broken stone is seldom used for motalHng roads. 
What little is usc'd is broken from nodular Imsalt or quarried. 
Metal broken from basalt nodulce costs ds. (Ra. 2}) and from 
quarried basalt 7a. (Rs. 3|) tho hundred cubic feet. Latoritc, whkh 
makes a good lasting rood, is also used in tho Ajra eubrdivision at a 
cost of 41 n. (Rb. 21) the hundred cubic feet. 

Sand or gravel is found ia the beds of rivers and streams. The 
building sand is of superior quality and is froo from large ]X)bblcB, 
SiAi, shells, and other impurities. Common sand is also used for 
bindage in mending metal and murum roads at a cost of 21s. (Rb.II) 
the hundred cubic feet at tho river aide. 

Lime is mode from limeetono nodules or^*arU^r which usually occurs 
on tho surface of black soil fields. The nodules arc irregular in shape, 
from half an inch to three or four inches in diameter, and composed 
within of tolerably compi^ carbonaio of lime and on the surface of a 
mixture of carbonate of limn and clay. Limn is burnt either on the 
intormittont or on the contibuous system. Under the intermittont 
system the wholb kilnful is burnt at once. Tho kiln is cylindrical both 
inside and outside. It vafies in sise according to the supply required 
and is usually huilt cd sto^e and mud. At the bottom of tho kiln 
o layer of cliarcoal or cowdungH^es is laid, and, over the charcoal, 
alternate lavcrs of lime nodhles and bdbhul or tamarind firewood 
twelve to fifteen inches thick. The top layer ends in a conical 
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moufid, The fire is lighted below as well as at the top. As the lime 
buruB the ocmtent^ of the kiln subside and the space loft at the top 
is filled with fresh layers of nodules and fuel and plastered over with 
eluy. When the nodules are burnt, the kiln is allowed to cool, and the 
burnt limestone is token out and eloked by spreading it on the ground 
in a layer about ono foot thick and pouring water over it. For 
every hundred cubic 7eot of limestone two and throo^uorters to 
throe hkandU of firewood are required. A kiln tokos about ten days 
to bum and sluko. Every hundred cubic feet of kankar wld, when 
slaked, ono hundred and twenty«fivo cubic feet uf limc.^ *Under tho 
continuous system tho burnt nodules arc gradually removed from 
the bottom of the kiln. Inside the kiln is shap^ eithor like a 
C*^{.adcr or an inverted cone. It is built of stone and mud and has 
an inner lining of brick. Tho burnt lime is removed through an 
opening bo low culled tho draw-hole. At the lower end oi the 
invurtod cone is on iron grating on which arc laid nodules and 
charcoal mixed in tlic proportion of one tliousund pounds of 
chuntoal to one hundred cubic feet of i^anibdr. When the nodulos 
uro sufficiently burnt they are removed from the dmw-holo and 
fresh nodules und charcoal atv added from the top. The continuous 
system is not often used in Eolhdpur, as, unless ihe kiln is skilfully 
managed, the lime is apt to bo unequally burnt and useless. Slaked 
lime varies in price from £1 I 84 . to £2 2s. (Rs. Id * 21 ) tho khandi 
of a hundrt^d cubic feet. * 

Clay for making bricks and tiles is found almost everywhere. 
The bricks usually tniulc aro of two kinds, flat and thicic. The 
siwis arc Oi" x GJ* x 1 und 9' x 41" x 21*^. The cost of thick bricks 
is 14^. (Rs, 7) and of flat bricks £1 4«. (Rs. 12) tho thousand, 
llricks arc seldom used for building, as they are much more costly 
than stone. Tilos arc of two kinds, flat and arched. The cost of 
ilut tiles is 3^. (Us. 1}) and of arched tiles 7ff. Inf. (Rs. 3}) tho 
thousand. Ridge tiles cost 10s. (Rs. 5) the thousand. 

Yellow white and red earth, decomtK>scd hornblende, felspar, and 
iron-charged clay uro commonly used for colouring house walls. They 
arc of little value and are used only by those who cannot afford the 
hotter sorts of foreign augment. 

The wet rugged west and tho high spurs which stretch from the 
Sahyiidris to near the oast border of the State, give Kolhipur a Istto 
area suitable for forests. It is said that up to tho early part of tho 
present century the slopes and spurs of tho west of Kolhapur were 
covered with timber. The country was thinly peopled and except near 
hill forts tilla{^ was scarcely possible. During the last fifty years 
os population increased tillo^ spread westward and timber was 
felled without restriction except in a few JtiH* or ddn^s set apart os 
gome preserves. Tho practice of kumri or wood-ash tillage cleared 
brushwood and young trees from tho Sohy^ri spars. The first 
attempt to save the forests was in 1874 When a staff of thirteen 
rangers and ono inapoctor was entertained. In 1878 a e^rato 
department was organised under a forest officer lent bv the British 
Government and Qxe conservancy and* protection of Eolhipur 
forests were placed on the same footing as in the neighbouring British 
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diitnctd. la 1882 the foreet eetabllehment included one forest officer, 
nino inspectors, nineteen head foresters, one hundred and nineteen 
foresters, one draftsman, three clerks, and eight messengers repro^ 
seuting a yearly cost of £1737 (Rs. 17,370). 

In the BulwiivisioDS of Punh^la, Earvir, Alta, and Shirol about 177 
square miles Ixuvc het.*.n set apart for forests of which 122 sc^oare miles 
are roserveil and fifty-five arc protected. Demarcation is in progress 
in other sub-dinsions and will bo completed tn two or three years. 
In choosing lands for forest reserves, the forest officer consults the 
district revenue officer us to private rights. Special care is taken to 
meet the needs of husbandmen in the mattor of forest pro<luce. 
Under certain roatru^tions they ore allowed free gra^^ing, nrewood, 
loppings for ash manure, wood for housebuilding, on<l field toolsT^ 

No detailed information is available, but it Is estimated that whon 
the demurcutioQ is comphitod ihu forest area of tho State will inedudo 
about 300 square miles. The forest blocks of the Knlh^ipur State may 
bo grouped under two classes, those that belong to the main range 
of tlie Sohytidris ond those that belong to the spurs and valleys that 
strike across the Stale to the north-eusl and east. Tlie main line uf 
the Suhv^ris, thougli in ploct^s the hill ai<les have boon stripped for 
wood-asn tillage, has fiue overgroim forests with much vuluuhlo 
timber. The Suhyddri forests rauy be rougldy urrangid under two 
groups/u smaller section in the north stretelling us fjir south as the 
An 06 Kurn pass and a larger section iu the Houth including the rest 
of tlie Kolhdpur Suhyddris. The northern st'ction eovors about li)0 

S uurc miles and includes the forest lands of Ambu, Pdndhr^dni, 
arshi Majre, Gujdpur, Yelvanjiigai, and other villages. Theso 
reserves arc patchv and Bcuttcrcu, but, where B|Kind fi'cni branch* 
lopping and reckless cutting, they are thickly stocked with 
overgroen trees, among which the chid an) the aiu Term in alia 
tomoutosa, ^uina Ijagersirtomiu lancoolata, hirtia Term in alia ehebulu, 
kinjal Tonninalia paniculate, juinbhul Eugenia janibokno, bfim 
Cassia fistula, karwtl, $hcvrif ckfir, kunb, and AurungA The chief 
divisions of the southern and longer section of the HjiUyddris are the 
Anoskura, Kajirdu, Bdvdu, and Phondu hills. The forest land in these 
hills covers an area estimated ut about 160 square miles. Kxcx'pt iu 
places ^ where they have been stripped by cureless cutting, these 
reserves arc well stocked with the commoner forest trees, and yield 
largo stores of inferior timber and firewood. They also contain 
black wood, teak, kkair^ kinjal, and bamboo. The forest lands along 
the ranges and the streams that stretch east and northHiost from the 
Sohyddria lie m the cool and moist belt to the west of Eolhdpur 
city, seldom passing more than twenty miles east of tbo crest of the 
8any&diis. Of nine chid blocks, two, the Varna and the Uhaedi- 
Psth&r, are in the Varna v&lley ; four the AsundoIi,Bhadara, hfanbet, 
andMoingholqore inthc vidlcys of tho Bhogdvuti and its feeders; 
one, the Vaki lies near the source of the Dudhganga: one, the 
Mlmsrang lies near the source of the Vodganga; and one, the Ajra lies 
near the source of the HirMyakeshi. 
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Iq the north the YAbna bloc^, with an area of about fifteen miles^ 
etrotchca along the hills to the south ol the Yima in the upper pari 
of its course. Except near the centre the Yima block is well 
slocked with ain,kinjaljdfnbhul,ndna, and other common forest trees, 
To tho 8outb*west of the Y4ma block is the MiiAsAi-PiTtiAa 
reserve, a vuLuablo tract of forest land in tho hill range that Ugb 
between PanhAlu and'the SahvAdris. All of its area of about twenty 
square miles is covorod with a fiourishing growth of uin, kinjal, hirda, 
and othor common forest trees. About twelve miles south of the 
Mhu6Ai*P4thdr forest and about twenty miles west of EolbApur is 
the Asam) 0 ],i block. This bus an area of twenty square milos 
most of it in a chain of hills that runs east from the Sahyidris us 
fur as tho village of Kulc. ft is eroeeod by tho Tulsi stream a 
feeder of the Uhoguvuti. It is one of the best forest reserves in 
North Kolhapur, being well stocked with ai/i, ktn^alfjdmhhul, udna, 
hirda, and other common trees. During floods (irol^r rafts bo 
flouted down the Tulsi to Kolhdpur. Five to ten miles south¬ 
east of the Asundoli block are tbo Biiadaha forests in the B&vda 
sub-division, chieflv compoeod of tho hill sides which druin into tho 
valley of the Euin&hi a toeder of the Bhogavati. Tbo Bhodura forest 
land stretches from the SuhvAdris about ten miles east to the 
villugo of SAlvan which is about fifteen miles west of KolhApur. 
It bus an area of about fifteen square miles and is well stocked with 
ain, kinjal, hirdn, and other forest trees. Teak and the bum^o do 
not occur. About eight miles to the south^nist of tho Bhudara forest 
lands, on tho bonks of tho DhAmni which rune north-east nearly 
]>urulJcl with the Dhogivati, is tho Mankrt block. It has on area 
of ubout twelvu square tnilos and is well stocked with the com¬ 
moner forest trees, mixed with ain, kinjaf, hxrda, hdva, dvala, and 
the rattan and bamboo canes. Six to twelve milos cast oud south¬ 
east ui tho Manbct reserve along the bunks of tho Bhogdvati, is a 
strefeh of forest land known os the Maingiioi.r reserve. It 
covers an area of about twenty-five square miles which arc thickly 
wooded with mixed forest, the chief trees being the ain, kinjal, and 
hirda. .About b.*n miles to the south, along the upper course of tho 
Dudbgnnga, the VAxi forest range covers about twenty square miles. 
It contains fine blocks of forest, yielding many thousand hirda trees 
and much bamboo mixed with ain, kinjal, and other commoner*trees. 
About ten miles further south, in the upper course of the Vedganga, 
the Mhakrano block comprises several ridges and voUcys covering 
about twenty square miles. Like the VAki block this is a splendid 
tree-producing tract. It is thickly covered with almoet all kinds of 
local trees among which the ain, kinjal, and hirda are the chief. 
About ten miles to the east, across gr^t TTtur-Bhudargad or 
North Ghatprabha spur in tho west of thq Ajra division, arc about 
twenty miles of forest land which are* known as the Ajea block. 
Kost cd this lies within the dramoge area of the HiranyeAeshi on three 
spurs of which the ChAloba hill is the chief.* 

To secure the goodwill of the people who live in and near the 
forost lands the poor are allows tickets under wh^ch they can 
remove headloads of firewood free of charge. Firewood and 
thorns may also be taken free of charge "by all who live in and 
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near the forest lands for borne use and for field purposes provi4ed 
none but matured trees and shrubs are cut. Any dead sticks and 
brunches may be token from tho forests, but no reserre trees may 
be cut or lopped. Fuel for kilns, distilleries, and other Industrial 
purposes may be cut and removed on paying; 2ff. ^Rc. 1) the khandi 
and 2id. (1^ as.) the bullock, ass, pony, or buffiilo load. 

Tlio BUangurs spend most of their time in the forests with their 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle but there uro no separate forest 
tribes. Forest workers arc paid daily wages varying from 3d. 
to Cd. (2*4/7 s.). Between 1878 and 1881 forest rtnxnpts rose from 
£40 to £6047 (Rs. 490* Rs. 60,470) und charges from £1124 to 
£3986 (Rs. 11,240* Jts. 39,860). In 1881*82 of tho whole rocidpls, 
£4523 (Us. 45,230) were from myrobalun or hit da Ix^rries, £047 
(11 b. 6470) were from building timber, £236 (Rs. 2360) from fire* 
wood, oud £037 (Rs. 0370) from minor produce. 

'.There has never been any regular timber trade in Kolhapur. 
Formerly all were allowed, according to their wants, to go into tho 
forests and cut wlmt timber they might waui. The large teak 'xsams 
used in the old buildings of KoIlUipur came either from K&nura or 
from Burmuh. Since the introduction of forc'st conservancy cutting 
is as far as possible confined to won)*out or dccajnng trees and tlio 
produce is disposed of at auction sales, which arc held in different 
parts of the State. The cj^ief minor products arc tlic myrobalun 
or hirda berry, grass, and honey. The hirdaf which of late years has 
become an important article of trade, is bouglit yearly ut the forest 
stores by wholesale dealers for export to Europe, where it is valued 
for dyeing. The hirda haryest begins early in November and ends 
at the close of February. During these four months tho berries are 
gathered by people of ill classes under the supervision of the forest 
offiix^rs, and are delivered at the rate of }d. (| a.) the pdiH of five 
pounds. Grass grows freely over almost ^1 the forest land. In 
1882 grass yielded a revenue of £503 (Rs. 5030). The yield from 
wild honey IS chiefly confined to the reserves of Bhudargod, Panhfkla, 
Bivdu, and Vishdlgod. Most of it is produced by four varieties, of 
bees the kolambi or agt/a, the tftim, the pova, und t£o kdnta. During 
the flowering periods of the kdrvi or Strobilanthus, which generally 
happen at intervals of seven years, tho yield is so abundant that 
honey sells for about ten pounds for Is. The combs oi kolambi or 
dgya bees are found on the face of rocky elifls and banging from 
the boughs of large trees. A single comb often contains os much us 
twenty nhers of honey. Bee*8poillng goes on at night and is generally 
difliciut and often dimgeroue. . The nestis sometimes several hundred 
feet below tho crest of the scarp and the has to be lowered in a 
cradle held by a single rope. When the cradle has reached tho 
level of the combs, tho nfen above swing the rope until the orodlo 
touches tho f^cc oi tho rock. The bee*6poilers navo a bundle of 
chips of the wild sago, palm hherla or surtndd Caryota urens which 
they keep alight and the smoke drives off tho boos, especially as tho 
attack is generally made %t night. The comb of the idlin boo is 
found in the cliffs of rocks and on small trees, and the Quantity of 
honey obtained from one hive is generally about four pounas (2 sAers). 
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Tlic comb of tlie fova bcc is found in tho hollows of largo rocks 
«nd in decayed troos. This honey is finer than either of the other 
kindrt, and cryslullixcs wiion kept for any length of time. Koch nest 
ytedds about a jmnnd (^ shcr). The comb of tho WtHia boo its found in 
thorny sLinbs and bushes. The cells always cluster round a singlo 
hruueh instead of hun^ng like the ('ombs of other boee. The honey 
hurVost is in April wlicn tho tihdyfi Urislia tomontosa tree and 
tlu‘ karri arc in blossom. The second crop of hone^ in August 
is watery and docs not keep. The right of gathering honey is 
fuiiiiid at £5 to £10 (Ks. 50 - 100) u year. Rut roueb smuggling 
gi»es on us the* people get oil from tlic village shopkev^wra in 
exchanges for liom'y. • 

T(*uk, sanduh and black wood arc tho property of tho State and 
are ncwliero allowtMl to cut. The enlting of nineteen other trees 
is forbidden in lands set uiwvl ns fon^sts. These are, ala Terminalia 
tonu ntowi, Wda Nnmdea coidifolia, bihU Ptero<«rpu8 mamiplnm, 
hirda Tenninalia chebula. Dalbergia sissoo, kutamh Nuuclca 

pjirviflnru, koshtmh S<*hlvichera trijuga, Mkivan Omelina arbunni, 
ntif/thfiiuut Arto<*aq>us hirsuta, khtjal ^rmiauliu puuiculatu, ndna 
honddm I^agi'i'Stiu'mia parvifloru, hilvia Tetranthura l.aungiuosui 
learn hhja Cun'ya arbomi, I hair Auicia catechu, dsrjuBricfloIia spinowi^ 
hondihut vndka Lugcrstnoinitt luHCOolultt,ydW//ini Eugimia jauibolana, 
uu<l mango. * 

During the luxt twenty ytiirs the growth of roculside trw's lias 
nMH'ivcil mucli alleuUon. Almost all tlic chief roads uro linod with 
rows of liws, in Home plau'S iH'antifully grown, iu u I hors still small. 
The kinds moHl u»H.>d ni*c the Acacia arabu^, ntuih Mclia 

u?;mlirac}i(a, vamlrak Fieus benjaminu, and the vai or banian Ficus 
indiea and other kiuds of tig. 

Thodumestjc uninialM are oxen, cows, hutTulooK, horses, camels. 
UHHes. sheep, goats, cuts, and dogs. 

The 1881-82 ivtums shew u total of about 14f>,7G2 oxen. During tho 
luKt thirty yi'urK tliobi'eod of oxen has l>oeu improviHl by the introduc¬ 
tion of (J ujarfit bulls and the brcc<l of bufialous by the iiitrmluction of 
Muisuv buifido bulls. Throe brcnnls of bulloiks are for field 
mid draught pui’|KJscK. the A aoo/a or lialf-Muisur bnvd, the 
ov half-(J ujarfit breed, and the khadki or hwal breed. The knaam 
or half-Mai HU r bullock Is a straighthorniHl luindsoms animal, of 
mid<ne si/e, strong, uud liordy, but bad-tein|>crcd and bard to 
tanic. They trot faster than other bulIo(*ks and will do thirty- 
six mileM in a day. A good pair of Iwyiam bullocks costs £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200). Tho suratV or balf-Guiorat bullock is taller 
tliaii the hannm^ und has long oars ond^ a nunging dewlap. It 
IS h^ss uc^vo than the hanam but is stronger and better suited for 
field work. A eumU bullock costs £5 to £25 (Us.CO - 250) and 
a good ituir £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 500). The khadki or local bullock 
is small and has little strength or beauty. But as it costs only 
£1 lOrf. to £7 10s; (Us. 15 • 75), it is much used in ploughing, 
draught, and pmk currying. Homo AfAadA* bullocks are brought 
into Kolhdpur from tho cattle fairs at Clitnchll Hfty-fivo miles cast 
of Eolhdpur, at Narsoba*s Vddi twenty-five niHcs oust of Eolh4pur, 
p a 569 .4 
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and at If angsoli forty milcA north oast of Kolhdpur, but mofit are reared 
in Kolhapur Ly huHhandmon. Bull calves arc ^*norally castrated 
when five years old. In a short time they arc used for li^ht 

wprk and when six years old are considered fit for hard work. 

In ploughing red or wiutari lands one or t^*o pairs of l>ullo<ks arc 
en<nigh, but in blufk soils where deeper ploughing is wanted tlireo or 
four jKiirs are re<|uire<l. The an*u that can be plonglied in ono/day 
varicH from half an acre in heavy soil to one am^ in light soil. In 
working wells two puirn of bulhnks are rc<julrc<t to draw a water-bag 
or mot holduig sixty gallons of wiitt*r. A pair of bullocks will draw 
a eountry curt with a load of alHuti 84 hundn^Iw'elghts (0 niann). 
The field wugons o^ g/tilag uro much larger and urv- drawn by two to 
four ])ttirK of oxen. Before the days of naids the currying ^rmle 

was in the hands of laiiuans who kept )>uck-bullockN to carry grain 

mid other urticloM of trade from uiul to the <'oust. With the aliening 
of roads, csjHHually curt roads down the SahyAdris, tho Lamdns 
hiivv diKupiieuml uikI the numlier of }iack-bMllocks has greatly fallen. 
Still there are cBtji)iate<l to \m iilHUd 80U1) |Hiak-bullocks. Tlu; Vdnis 
and (Ktly traders of the wchL ki*ep thcni un<l inuko triiw to liajApur 
a])d other ('oust places, luinng cereals, molasses, tuniierio, clnllies, 
and tol>ac<o, and bringing Uick stdt, sugar, cocounufs, Kpi<x‘s,und dates. 
The ’{k'tldlerA wdiorotiiil piiHi'^goocls from miaki*t to market, keep puck- 
bullocks to curry their goixls. Another class of pack-bulliKk ki'a^ikts 
im‘ the Balvurs, who bring fuel from the fon^sts into the towns. A 
puik-bulloik emrioH on an uverugo aluMit 200 pounds. BcKulcsfor 
fiidd work and for draught and jwick-ejirrying bulhakn arc ridden by 
1 alignYut liusUindmcn both men and women. Aiming fjingilyats 
wlnm the bridc*gr*Mini brings the bride home, tho newly niurriefl 
couple gt'iiemlly ride on u bullock. llulhMks are also utK'd to carry 
water either in leath<*r Imgs or in niolul jMits. In towns a siiigdo 
smalt bullock is often driven in u light driving cmjH. The Ihvnguls, 
u class of W'atnlenng showmen, f<*ach hullocks tu ]>c‘rfonu tricks and 
load thorn about, dresm^d in guy clothing. Bulls urc oft4ni dc^votckl 
to the village* gods and never put to work, and are allowed to roam 
through tlm striX'Is and fields and servo as stulliens. The sc'ttiiig 
Km ISO of culvers imd heifers is also a purl of the twelfth day funeral 
serviui'H. 

The 1881 returns show u total of about 112,000 cc»w8. Tn the east, 
espceially ill tin* Krislmu-bank villages, the tturali or half-Gujarat 
cowsuru greatly prized and for six to eight mcaiths after calving are 
said to yield as inucli as twenty-one pints of milk a day. In tho west 
of the State tlie cows arc small ancl poor. I'lie price; of u cow 
vnricB from 10a. to £4 (118.5-40). * Cows calve in their fourth or fifth 
year and for six to eight months ^vo two to ten pints of milk 
morning and evening. They give milk till their fifteenth year and 
calve nine ten times. The cultivating classc*s, mid, in towns, 
Brahmans and other Ifigh class Ilinclus k<;op *cuw*s. Husbandmen 
rear their own calves. Townspeople gc'iiorully hand their culves to 
liusbundmcn to lie taken euro of, tho owner roeciving them back 
when full-ghown ut half the tmukei value. The rearers generally have 
the* option to keep the unimal by paying the owner ene-hult of ks 
ostimiitcd value. « 
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Tho 1S80-81 returns show about 61^000 male buffaloes. Tboy 
arc chiefly found in the west whore they arc used in field work and 
for carrying water-bugs. Vodjirs or auarrymen also use them for 
drawing louda of stone in their low blocK-wheeled carts. QaTlis or 
inilkmoQ give male coItus no shore of their mother's milk and cither 

f ive them away or lot them die. The price of a male buffalo varies 
rom £I to £4 (Us. 10**40). Male bumlocs arc sometimes brought 
to Chinchli fair from as for north us Dhulia and Milegaon. 
Tlicy arc put to work in their fourth or fifth year. Female 
buffaloes aro returned at about 74,000. The best variety is known 
Mja/nihadi from Jttfrabad in South RiUhidwAr. Animals of this 
breed are said to yield t«cnty*flcTcn pints of milk a duy from six to 
iwetuo months uftcr calving. A good shc*buSaro costs £8 (Us. 80), 
but fair animals can bo bought at£0 to £5 (Hs.dO-50). BuflUloos 
usually culvo in their third or fourth year and givo over bearing at 
eighteen or twenty. They have twelve to fiftwu calves. BuHuIocs 
aro kcint by husbandmen, well-to-do townspeople, Qavlia or milkmen, 
und Dnanj^rs or forest herdsmen. Buffalo's milk is preferred to 
cow's 'except f<jr infants and for the weak. TownHix^oiuc who keep 
cattle gonerolly use all the milk in their own families. Towns- 
people who do not keep cattle arc supplied with milk, and to somo 
extent with butU*r, by milkmen of the Gavli caste. The rest of tho 
butter used in towns is brought from tlie country bv Dhangum who 
send in weekly Hupplioe of eWifiod butter und drink the buttermilk 
or give it to the t'alves. 

The east is well off for fodder, millet stalks or kadfti, river-bank 
grus4, uiul the juicy crtrcping handU Cyuodon doetylon. Most of tho 
catUo ore hculthy and wcU nourished, a contrast to tho western 
cattle whom a diet cl dry hill grass und rice und ndchnt straw 
heaves lean un<I yluute<l. Except during tho rains, when they are taken 
to graxo in tlio gr;iss lands, oxen an^ generally stulUfed. Tlicy get 
grass, millet or luichni stalks, rice straw, brun, groin husks, cotton 
fHX*d, and oil cuki*. Praught cattlo arc also flowed some grain 
generally millet or mailt und salt or oil in tho cold season or when 
hick. The monthly keep of a field bnlloek costs about 8«. (Rs. 4) 
and of a draught bullock about IG^. (lla. 8). Milch cows and 
buffaloes are stall-fed at night and arc left to graze in gross lands or 
fields during the day. They arc given cotton seed, oO cake, cho^md 
gourds, und boiled grain such us millet wheat and gram. Tho 
monthly cost of u cow’s keep varies from 8s. to 12s. (Ks.4-6) and 
of a buffalo’s from 12s. to IGs. (Ks.fi- 8). 

Sheep arc genemlly black or black and white. They are fed bw 
Dhungars and sometimes by cultivators for their milk, butter, wool, 
and flesh. The sheep are sheared twice u year in November and in 
June. The I)hangars cut tho wool witt^*a heavy pair of shearing 
scissors. An average flocco weighs hall a pound whic^ is worth 3d. 
to 3}d.(2-<24a«.). '^oni of the Ic^ wool is t^oven into blankets and 
some is used for making felt or hurtius, and nurivc saddles. Very little 
raw wool loaves t^o State. The rutting season is in June and tho 
ewe curries for five months. A sheep yields milk from November 
to Moy and generally one pound a day. During the first two months 
the lambs get the whole milk. They ai*o uftyrwurds allowed half 
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and tlic rest ia oitlior used by the Dhongars or is made into butter. 
The milk of twenty Hboep in four days would yield two pounda of 
butler worth obout ht. (8 oe.). Sheep begin to bear when three years 
old and go on U^urilig fill they ure ul^ut seven. A good owe is worth 
lOtf. (Rs. 5b und tho uvciugc price vurica from Utf. to Os. (Rs. • 3). 
ShcH^p arc generally kiU<^ by Muhlnis or hfusalindn village 
priests of whom Diont large villages have ofic or two familiosy and 
the mutton is euf<m by uU custes execpl Rriilmnms, Slamvie* Juuis, 
Lingdyuts, and Kdsdra. During tho rainy si'ason in the duytimu 
sheep gra/.e in meadows or kurnM^or on hill rides, und ut night uro 
driven to a eout or \>on on some rising ground near flio villugt' iVin^d 
with a tlioiTi hedge to ke<*p ofi*wolves. When tho harvest i» over, the 
cultivators engage tlocks of sheep and gouts to gruae on their rioo 
and ganlen lauds. So vuluubh' an*- their droppings us manuix* that 
the herdsmen are usually paid forty to eighty pounds of grain for 
400 sheep for one night. Shet'p ut times sutler gricvimsly from 
diseases much like tho riuderp(‘St und the* foot and inoutl) disease 
among cuttle. They also Nuih‘r from smulUpox. Allowing for 
a(!cidents a tlock^ of lOO sheep, fairly uircil fur, inernosoH 25 or 30 
per cont every year. A considerable number of riu*e]> go to l^oona 
and ]i uni bay. Some Muiitfhds and Musulmiina rear lighting rums, 
which arc Kpocially fed on gram or millet und when young their 
horns are drawn out two or tlin'c times by pouring oil und vo<llt'ud 
over thVm. A good fighting rum i'osts us much usi!l (Us. lo). 

There are two kinds of gouts, kui or white und klia<lki or loiid. 
Tiie white gout gives two to four pints of milk a day and costs 4s. 
to IGs. (Rs. 2*8). The local goat gives a half to one pint of milk 
and costs 2$. toGs. (Ks.l -5). U(Kit's flesh is eaten by all castes who 
cat mutton, lle^gouts aru eusfruted und used to draw children's carts. 
A well trained hc*goot is w'orfh £\ (Ks. 10), 

Camels are reared by Musalindiis und used for riding and baggage 
carrying und by iho Stole for eoiumisAaruit and riding piirpoees. 
Their price ranges from £4 to £12 10k. (Its. 40-125). Th(‘y ure 
usually fed on gram and grass and on the leaves of llu^ 7iini5, 
6aWit J, and other ti'ts's. Salt is given them when hardw'orked or over- 
w'orked. The milk is used by ItlusulmdiiR. A baggage camel curricA 
480 pounds and a riding camel frofs forty to fifty miles iu u day. 
Tbe memthly cost of a camel's keep is ul>out £l (Ur. 10). 

To oglimato the profits of keeping cows and buffaloes a term of 
two years must be token as a cow calves only every second your. Tho 
cost of keeping a herd of fifty cows for two yo4ir8 may bo oBtiinuted 
at about £105 Os. (Rs.l(>53) of which about £00 (Hs. 900) arc for cut 
grass, £20 (Rs. 200) for grusing fees, and £37 lOs. (Rs. 375) for 
oil-eake and bran. Of the rest almut £10 IGs. (Rs. 108) is for tho 
cowherd und a boy and £4 (1^.10) for geor.^ 


^ The detaais are: Uoder grass for sjitoeo noDtbs at 71 buodtei or pvUn s day 
tor cavil cow 1 1,250 buiKlles a moaih or 180,000 bandies (nr tlic uxtoen months : this 
at 111*. 6 tho thousand gives a total czpeoUcture ou grass of Its. 900 ; gracing darJug 
tbe four rainj months or eight moiftbs id all at Ban. a month forooch cow aiaouati to 
• Bi. 2U0 ; oil ca^e aod brsD lor eight tnontbi at ball an wms a day for each oow Be. 375 ; 
pay ui a cowherd at Bs. 4 a mo&tb f(# two yean Be. 00; a boy on lU. 3 a month 
fortwoyeatsBs.TSiropes, p«ga,aud other gear Ba. 10: that ii a total cost of Bs. 1050, 
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lie curnin^s may be brouj^ht under tbe throe beada of milk, 
inanuro, and calvos. Cows continue to give milk six to eight months 
uftor oulving, and during those months tho quantity stcudily decreases. 
The iluily yield of milk and tho time during which the milk lasts vary 
li 1 the d itfe rent breeds of cows. T ho cetimu to is thcn'.f ore compliiuittnl. 
The Tc*suli is during*the eight months u yield of 22,1^0 ahers or 32,532 
pints worth £100 8i{. (€ts. 1004).^ TJndor^ tho head of manure tho 

S roht in the two years is ostimutod at about il2H (118.230) if the 
ung Vi mode into fuel cukes, and at about £24 (Rs. 240) if it is 
used us munuro. Thc^ culvos of the fifty cows are estimated to yiold 
£22 (Rs. 220) and the cost of keeping them amouhts to about 
£11) lOx. (lU. 10K) tlmt U a bulancc of profit of £2 4s. (Rs. 22). 
The «tutul re(toi]its under tho throe heads are, tfudor milk £100 8«. 
(Us. 101)4), under manure £20 (Rh. 200), and under calvos £2 4s. 
(Rh. 22), nr a total of £107 12 m. (Rs. 1070). This, after dcnlucting 
£105 Gs. (Rs. 1053) the cost of koo|nng, leaves a profit on tho fifty 
cows of £32 G^. (Rs. 323) or at tho rate of ik. Gd. (Rs. 3|) u year on 
each cow. 

The corresponding estimates for a herd of fifty btifiuhM^s are* 
under expimses about £330 (Rs. 3300), and under mmpts milk 
£4HO (Rrt. 4800), manure about £50 lOs. (Rs. 505), and i^lves 
£4 10m. (Rs. 45) nr a total iueome of £535 (Rs. 5^150), that is a total 
balance nf £205 (Rs. 2050) or at the rate of about £2 (Rs. 20 J a )'cur 
on ouch buiialo. 
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^ The (lotaUa &r<!: For (uvt c»kca ) anna a tiny (trt cocli cow or lis, 502* for the 
f^Fty cr>w» half of wliivh f^oos to pay for the la)M>ar. For iiiaouro fifty cows lo two 
yeora will yiehl 480 carta wliicb at 8 a uort is B«. 240. 

^ Tho uoilor oalvus are: Fifty calves are bum of which ten or OUc-fiFth 

dio. Of the forty calves who livo twenty ore stirks worth Its. 6 and twenty are 
heifere worth Rs. fi each cir a total valae of Rs. 220. The expeosus arc gross fur the 
forty calves fur tliree months at two bnndlet a day for each calf 7200 bandies 
which at Ks. S the thonsaud bundles gives lU. 3G ; duriug the next threo mouths 
at four bandies o day 14,400 bundles ciSsting Its. 72; and during the next threo 
months at fivg btmdlee a day 18,000 Laudlca eoatiog Rs. 00, or • total charge of 

Ra. 108. * 

4 The details are : Under sxponsesdry grass for sixteen months at fifteen bnndlos a 
day for ooch animal 750 bundles a day or S1$0,000 bundles in all at Ri. 5 the thonsand 
bundles Rs. 1800 ; gazing for eight months at Ro. 1 a month for each buffalo Rs, 400; 
boiled millet or biijri for une month after calviug ft ther a day to each buffalo 
at 4 ynifis tbs riipee, Hs. 47 ; oilcaks and bran to 15 bnffaloos one mwa a day 
for one year Rs. to 15 buffaloes fa. a day Hs. 253, sod to twenty buffaloes 
half an anna a day Ks. 226| that is a total oost of keep Rsi d()d2. Wagee 
amount to Ki. 240 iDoludiog a buffslo-keeper at Es. 4 a month and two boys at 
2U. 3 each. Ropes and over charges come to about Ba. 15. Undsf the bead of 
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Sheep pay well as tho wool is ia good demand, and the 
older animals cun be readily sold to the butcher. Tbo^ estimated 
yearly cost of a flock of one hundred sheep, allowing £\ (Us. 10) 
for grazing, 10s. (Us. •>) for hdhhul pods^ and £7 (Hs. 70) for 
the wage's und kc'ep of u shepherd and a boy,, amount to £8 10/)^. 
(Es. 8.5). The return under wool is ostimuted at £1 8^. (Hs. 14), 
under IutuLh at £8 10s. (Ks.8>5), und under mahurt> at £2 ds. (]ls.22J), 
that is a profit on the hundred sheep of £3 13s. (Ils. 301). Tlio 
profit to a shcepowner or his son who wus also the shepherd would 
Qceonling teethe same estimates amount to £10 10^. (Us. 10r»). In 
some vUlugi's sheep are tended hy uoii tract under an a r run gem on t 
that for every hundi'i^i sheep delivercHl tu tho slupherd lu^ slioiild 
replace any shi'cp {hat die und iucreaso the flock by twunty-fivo 
Iambs. 


TTorses arc returned ut 5083. Exiwpt tho St4ih^ horses und those 
kept by a few of the gentry wliieh aro imported, Persians Arabs 
and AiiHtruliunH, tho greater numlwr ore mem ponies. The St4itc 
stud includes twoniy-n VO exccdlon I bruodmarca, und s(»nc propriolors 
grantdioldors und village heads also own good bnvding inures. 
Stull ion sure kept by the State for tho use of their ftvnx and other mart's. 
IhiHng the last seven yeurRthoStatestiillionst'ovorod eighty*six mart's. 
The tuimuto though not spetially favourable is no) uuauiU^d for 
horsokrtHHling, ami tho State authorities hopt* to do more to jjo prove 
tho breed by adding to their stud and by establishing u yearly show. 


receipt! it ia estimatetl that the herd of fifty buffdJoca will yielil €2,775 ^ler* of milk 
which at 13 tihfrii the rupee ainouDia Uj Ka. The detuli arc : 
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The Ka 630 for liaagia calculated midway between Ra. 560 the ostiniated value 
ID tona if the <luog vaa mode into cakca, and Ka. 480 in country parte where tho 
dung voulU be ua^ entirely for manure. The Ka. 47 under calvea ia the haUnco 
lictweoti Kb. 105 the eatljuated value of the calves and Ka. 148 tdc coat of keeping 
them. The deiaila uf value are ; Of fifty calves twenty die. Of the rest fiftoea are mole 

wuitb Ite. 5 each oad iifboen feai&le worth It*. 8 each. The detaila uf keeij sie : 

firass for the aecond threw muntl)s st two bundl«^ each a day at Ka. 5 a thonaand 
Ka. *27 : grasa fur tbo third three months at four bundlm a day Ka. 54 ; aod graaa for 
the fimrth three r^)Otha at live bundle* a day Ka. 67k. 

t Tho lUtoile are : Waste ^land token f<w pasturing aheep aneoaefl at Ra. 10 
and Ka. 5 for fxiMefpods lla.16; one ahephetd for twelve auntha Ks. 15 ; one 
omiatont fur twelve muntha lU. 10 1 two ixtm/Vii at Ka. S each: two pairs of ahoea 
at Ke. I each, two tarboas at 12*04. woh, ood four ianpidu at 2 04. etch Ka. 8 i 
fooding to ibcplmrdBfor twelve mo^tlis at Ks. 11 per month fur each Ri. 36; U 
ytrtiVw of salt ana two pdiUsofyntn for sheep dunog the year Rq, I; that is a touJ 
expense of Ua. ^ • 
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Tho current sTeraf^ price of local or Kolhapur bred hortee Taries 
from £710#. to £20 (116.73*200) and averages about £12 lOa. (He. 123). 
l^oniofl vary from £1 to £6 (He. 10*00) and average £2 10a. to £4 
(lltf. 25*40). Tho correiponding figures given by Major Graham 
hIiov that tho price pf horses hue not rison, but that ponies ore deafer 
and Bcurccr than they were in 1853. The less valuable horses and 
ponvH when out of won are left to feed os they con near villugos on 
tho boundaries of fields and in pasture lands. When in work they 
arc given u atmJl daily uUowunco of grain. Animals of the bettor 
cloHH are fed on gross^ millet stalks, gram, and millet. ^ After hard 
work or wlien an animal is out of condition it is given a mess of 
flour and molaasi'S : clarified butter and spices or masala arc also given 
in tlu^ ('old weather. Tho monthly cost of a tiorsc's keep varies 
from £1 to £2 (Ks. 10-20). 

Ahhcs are found all over Kolhdpur. They arc roared by Londris, 
VuiUii'K, Ghisiiilis, Dombilris, potters, and washermen, who use tliem 
1r> curry clay, bricks, fuel, clothes, and groin. A donkey costs £1 to 
£2 (Rs. 10 • 20). They arc generally left to pick tbuir food us they 
can. 

Fowls arc roared in largo quantities by all castes except BrdhmunB 
Liugdyuts and Juitis. They are of two varieties pff/u and khadki, 
A hen varies in price from G//. to U. 0*1. (4 -12 as.), and a prga or 
fighting c^xdc fetches us much us 4s. (Us. 2). Eggs cost 2df to 
(1^ - 2 (;.jr.) the duKcii. None of the lo^ flesh-eating classcis object to 
ent fowls. Ducks, turkeys, and pea and guiucnfowls arc not reared 
in Ivolliupur, and uro sehlom seen, except a few which are brought 
fmm Oc»u and the neighbouring British districts for the use of 
Kuro|Hnin rosidouts. Numbers of tuinc pig arc soon about tlio 
euHU'rn villugos. They arc owned and eaten by VadArs and Korvis, 
who leave tlicin to pick up any garbage they can. 

Cuts and Dogs most of thorn ownerless abound in ovory village. 
Some of tlic higher ilunitUa families keep foreign dogs for hunting. 
Shopin'nls have Hhinq) <logs and Viulars, Korvis, and Huran Shikaris 
have dogs who help thorn to catch hares and other small gome. 

Formerly large game was common in the Sahyidris and the west 
parts of tho leading spurs. The increase of pr)])u]atioQ and tho 
sprcwl of tillage have reduced their numbers, but tigers und panthers 
still find sholtor in Western Kolhajmr. 

The Tiger pafdit rdgh Fclis tigris is found in tho hilla of Mhasrang, 
Megholi, rhdyuch^ap, Bakryachfid4ng, l^aty^haddng and KoLik in 
Bhudurgad; in Vashi and Barki in Fanbdlu; and in Yelvan-Jungdi, 
Ouindel, und Udgiri in Vishdlgod: About two tigers on un average 
are slain ovory year. During the five years ending 1881 tho returns 
show a loss by tigers of 83 human beings and 2138 catUo. 

Tho Leopard ddkdnya vdgk Felie jubato, that is tlio spotted tiger, is 
said to bo occasionally found and to be moro dreaded than the tiger. 

Panthors &>^/ya.FoliB pardus are said to bo of throe kinds two 
largo and one small One of the large kinds caUod kamijya is said 
tp DO specially dangerous, It is found only in tho thi^ forests 
m Bhuaargod. The othor large panther knpwii as kndva is moro 
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comninn occurriTii; in the foroatfi and hills of Bhudargod, Panhdla^ 
and Mulkapur. The Binull or Dog Punlhor known us khmiki or 
not unfruquontly enters viUug<*H unti curries off dogs i^uts und oven 
p<mltry. The * ret unis for tho five yours ending 1881 show that 
ubout forty-one ^unUiers were killed. Tho llnjiting Leopard cliita 
is ruru. 

% 

Throe Turicties of Wild Cuts occur, Felis chuus tan mdnjfrr or 
the Jungle luit, r»rudoxums musangu karrtli imUiJar or the tilwl <'ttt, 
and Vivorru mulucoensis or the civet cut. Tho mu 

Mtin^nr is found uU over the KluU'. The knrnli vtihijnr hus u thick 
coating of fur liko sinull pieces of tiles, which is suid to bo proid 
u gainst a sword or sjK'urn'nt. Th<' civet <*ut juvtUfi nitinjftr, is valued 
for its civet or kfiHtiiri, Tho kavull and jaradi are rare occurring 
only in tho thick loivsts in and near the Suhyudris. 

Tlio llyjmu tnraK 11vanna striata is fuirly uoinmon in all hills und 
forests. It is gone rally foun<l in holes or bushes in breken ground. 
The Wolf Itiuthjft Oanis ]iullip('S, ih found in the plain country. 
Wolves genoi*ully hunt in (Kicks <»f five or si* and carry off shn'p 
und goats ut night. They seldom attack human beings but 
sometimes carry olf young ehildmi. Some years ugo a inun was 
kilksl by wolves m kurvir. The Jackal kvha Canis aureus, and 
the F<»x kfiokifJ VuI|k'h iH'ngnlcnKis are common in the o]>cn oiiHt. 
The Wild Dog koUttnth (*uon ruliluns is found in Bhndargad und 
other hill jiurts generally in pa(*ks of twontydivo or thirty. 

Tho Indian Black Boar n$r/il Ursus labiatiis is o<a*UKionully fomnl 
in Bukn'itcli.bhmg in Bhnduvgwl and in hloruyaduikiMla near Buvda 
and in tidgiri in Vishdlgud. During tho ituy ha lives in rocks 
ond ruvincK and ut niglit comes into tlie plains to food oil honey¬ 
combs and vtohn flow<»rH of whitdi ho is vtrry fond, 1^0. al^o feeds ou 
unts and ins^'ct.s. lie seldom attacks man uiiprovokoil, and duan no 
injury to cattle. 

The Wild Boar tfuknrHw indicus is found in the hill parts of 
Bhuduvgnd, l^unhdlu, Malkujmr, und Tor gal. Tlicy gnicrally coim» 
out at night in Lords ifrid ruvugt^ t)iciu*iglibouriiigiT<»ps. Dour-liunling 
with the gun or speur is a favourite sport among tho JlavjUluls, und 
with the help of their dogs tlie Vwlors sjK'ur them on foot. 

The Bison gan Oavmus guarua is found in the Buiki, Vnsi, 
PatyicbdihiDg and Udgiri hills. ManUhds hold the bison to ho a 
bull* and fow of them will shoot him. Tho Stag sdmhaT Itusa 
uiistotehs ia found in all tho liill tracts except in Biiudargad whore 
it ia rare. The ^Spotted Deer chital Axis maculatua is found in tho 
forests and hills of Vasundi and Aduli in Bliudurgad and of 
Kaljavde, Pisatri, aud Mj^tivad in Punhdla. Of ^A^fcar Cervuliis 
aureus there ore tlircc kiiAls. Tho Jehatkati hkekar hus horns liko 
tho stag and ^ts his name from knocking them against the trees, 
lie is said to use his h^g teeth or tusks when* attaokod by dogs. 
Tho four-horned bkekfftf though rare, is sometimes seen in tlio 
Bhudurgad forests; the Milsodo hkekar is commonly found among 
ihiu brushwood. The IndUn Antelope kdhU Antelope bexourtieu 
moves in bands of five to ton in the open parts of RdyMg, 8Uircd, 
and Datv^d. * 
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Of smaller the Hare 9<ua Lepus ruBcaudstus is found in 

all parts of the State. Hares jackals, and foxes in the small hills 
round Eolhipur and Fanhdla oxcellont coursing which is a 
favourite amusement with the hi^er Uaritha families. 

There is no special establishment for destroying wild anim^. 
Howards are granted at, the following rates: for a large tiger £2 8#. 
(Its* 24), for a middle sized tiger Si 4s. (Ra. 12), and for a email 
tiger 11^. (Rs, 6); for panthers the rates are one*half cd the tiger 
rates, and 8s. (Rs. 4) is the reward for a wolf. 

Monkeys, both mdk<uU and vdaars, are found in large tiumbers all 
over tho State. The tdnar the larger ond more powerful animal is 
gcncr^ly seen near villages while the mdkad prefers forests and 
lonely places. Out of respect to Hanum&n the monkeygod the 
poopfe suffer with patience the mischief done by these Bnimols in 
thuir gardens. They seldom attack men but are said to threaten 
children and women and take from them any eatables they may be 
currying. 

Tho* hilly parts of Eolh&pur espedallv Bdvda, YUhdlgod, and 
Bhudargud ore more or less infested with snakes both poisonous 
and hurmlces. During tho five years ending 1881 sixty-one deaths 
from snake bites were recordod, of which eighteen were in 1877, sovci^ 
in 1878, twelve in 1879, Ion in 1880, and fourteen in 1881. There are 
DO professional snake^harmers among tho regular iniiabitanti, but a 
husbandman or a Brdhman is sometimes found clever in catching and 
handling snakes. Some village doctors profess to know herbs and 
roots thut cure snake bite. Among the snakes found in EoIh4pur 
are : Of Pythonid®, the Indian Python ur Python molurus is 
occuaionully soon in tho thick forests and groves near the Bahyidri 
hills. They are caught and shown by pr^easional charmers oz tho 
Dombdri caslo. Pytnona are believed to bo able to squeeze to death 
men aud cuttle. Oi Kryddm the Black Sand Snake duionda Eryx 
jolmii or a closely allied species, the Red Sand Snake Oongylophis 
coniitiTs is found throughout tho State. It is generally hanmess. 
^)f Colubri<la3 the Rock Snake dhdmcn or ddheia Ptyas mucosus, is 
found throughout the State. Its bite is admitted to be harmless 
but they oro bolievod to cause injury by blows of the tail. It is 
also sai<{ to twist itself round tho logs of cattle and suck their milk. 
Tho Checkered Snake pan divwl Tropidonotus quineunciatue usually 
known as inrola is found in wells, ponds, and rivers, living on frogs 
and small fish. Tt is two to four feet long and harmless. Of 
Driophidae the Common Green Tree or Whip Snake sarptcU 
Pusserite mycterizans is occasionally found all over the State. It is 
believed to be poisonous and to attack the eyes of any one who 
passes under its tree. • 

Two kinds of manyjtXr oro known, one is called many dr and the 
other dyhi or the burjimg manydr. Both are cqpddercd poisonous. The 
col'«^ ndg Naja tripudious is found everywhere and is considered 
more venomous than any snake except perhaps the pkur^a Echis 
carinuta. It is worshmpod by all clasps of Hindus op the Cobra's 
^'iith or Ndgponchmi £^y wmeh falls in August. Persons who have 
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left liiddon treasures arc believed to come bock after death in the 
form of <^obruB and g^nxkrd the hoard. Of Tipendse the poieonoue 
Chain Viper gkount or hdnHnr Ilaboia elc^one is found in the lulls. 
The poison of the ghtnmtiy tlio pharndy and the mahamdol, acts much 
slower than cobra poison. The phnrsa Kchie carinata the most 
feared of all snakes is generally found under roc^s and bouldcrH in 
the hilly west. Like the ghanas the phiirit<t*tf poison acts slowly 
destroying the blood which ooses through tho skin and tho victim 
dies u painful and lingering death. A reward of 3d. (2 os.) is 
given for a <^bra and of |d. (i /r.) for other poiHonous snukos. 

Tho fisheries of the State are of little importance. The chief kinds 
of fish arc tumbnrt purog, khint, koini, aiv, rdath, ttiaral, 

mknAka otherwise called Mangiskay rttf/andi or mnnif Uikrif 'Vdnjiy 
chikfliiy vnlsindoy bobari, mvrangn phunkuf, kbarab, 

iloktrrfty kharliy gf^pa, tnuli, gftogartiy karkkt, nikut, kkavalrhoi'y 
kttrUu, zingn, kadviy and iokdli. Of tlicsc fish tho moral 
and fdmh or eel ore much sought uftor. In the Krishna tinml 
and kkirit arc sometimes found 4^ feet long 2^ foot, broad 
und weighing ncsirly seventT pounds, llusidcs in tho Krishna fish 
aro found in the }H)o 16 of the Pnnchgungu, Vdma, lliran^ukoshi, 
lludligungn, and Ved gangs. Alligators and turtles urc tound in 
the largi'r streutns, und frc*s}iw*uU*r eruhs in tho baiik>4 of rivois. 
The oply loeui class of profossioual fishers arc tho 11 hois who 
numlK'r 1730. They custing and drag nets. Wlion they go 
ijHhing they genorully start in the curly morning und come homo 
oboui throe or four. Tho women und <jhl men llicn carry the fish 
to the iiiurkct or huwk them from door to door. A fisher’s varnijjgs 
un' small from 3</. to Gd. (2 - 4 as.) a day. Tho Ranksliv, Vaclmalut 
RfivoneshTar, Kotitirfh, und other big ponds round Kolhapur ulmtmd 
in fish which urc preserved for pulacc use. There is no loeui fitih- 
ciiring but considerable quantities of suit und dry fish uio brought 
from Ratndgiri und Ooa. 

Kosi of the birds given by Cuptuin E. A. Rutlor in Ins cmtulngiic 
of the Birds of tho Deccan and Southern 3lura1hu Country are 
found in Kolhapur. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PEOPLE. 

Thr populatioD o£ Kolhdpnr includes six clansos HioduB, 
Musalmdns, Chridtinns^ Pdrsis, Jowsj and Cbinsse BaddhisU. The 
Miis^mana Tvho form 4*13 per cent of the population partly 
roprcBont the Upper Indian and foreign Musalm^n soldiers and 
others who settled daring the period of Musalniiin rule in the 
Deccan (1300-1710) and still more local Hindu conrerts to IsUra. 
Besides 1201 KatiTo converts the Christians inclade a few European 
ofTioow. The Pilrsi for there is only one and the Jews who number 
only firo are latecomers who are not permanently settled iu the 
State. The Cbinoao Buddhists are tem^rary residents. 

Throe numberings of the people arc on record in 1853, in 1872^ 
and in 1881. In 1853 the people numbered 546,150 living in 
101,708 bouses or five to a house. Of the whole number 383,002 
nr 51*81 per cent were males and 263,154 or 4818 per cent were 
females } 522,110 or ih5*5i> per cent were Hindus and 24,046 or 4*40 
p<?r cent were Miisjiltn&os. The 1872 census showed an increase 
from 546,156 to 804,103 or 47*22 per cent. Tho increase waa 
evenly spread over all parts of the State and was due to the long 
torn) of peace and good government which tho State had enjoyed. 
The 1881 consas showed a slight fall of 0*40 per cent the whole 
number amounting to 860,180 or 284*15$ to tho square mile. 

Tho following statement gives, for the year 1881, details of the 
population of oach fiscal sub-division of tho State according to 
religion, age, and sex: 

Pojiuiafrofi Svh^Mvuion 28SJ. 
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KolSdpur Populous 8*ib»I H vUion DdmU* I89t —eootuiaed. 
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Tho&o details show that the proportion of males in tbe whole 
populptioD was 51'32 and of femalos 48*63. Ezclosivo of Jains, Hindo 
malos numbered 368,031 or 51*17 per cent and Hindu females 
851,133 or 48*83 por cent of the Hindn population. Jain males 
numbered 24,557 or 52*55 por cent and Jain fomales 22,175 or 47*45 
por cent of the Jain population. Husalm4n males numbered 17,894 
or 52*68 T>or cent and Musalmin females 15,628 or 47*32 por cent 
of the Musalmin population. Christian males nnmbored 652 or 
52*04 por cent, and Chrif^tiao fomalos 601 or 47*90 per cent of the 
Christiun population. Otber males numbered 13 or 72*22 por oenti 
and other zemales 5 or 27'7S per cent of the other population. 

Infirm persons were returned at 3003 (males 1725, females 
1278) or thirtj-seTen in ten tbonsand. Of these 179 (males 101, 
females 78) or two in ton thousand were of unsound mind; 578 
(tnnlos 319. females 259) or seven in ton thousand were deaf and 
dumb; 1444 (males 700, females 744) or eightoon in ton thousand 
blind, and 802 (males 605, females 197) or ten in ten thousand lepers. 

The following statement gives the number of each religious class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage 
of the wbolo population of the same sox and religion. The columns 
roforring to tho whole population omit religious distinctions but 
show the difference of sex: 


Ko(Mdpur PojmiaHon fty Age, 1881. 
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Tho following^ table sbows tbe proportion of unmarried, married, 
and widowed ; /CoHutpur Jforriaa. DtUiU. list. 
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Aooordia^ to occopation the 1881 censns retarns divide the 
t«pul»tioD into eix classes: i. Inatate aerrice, learned profeasiona, 
litorature and arte 19,330 or 2*42 per cent; it In house serrioe 
9414 or 1*17 ; lii. In trade 3848 or 0*48 per cent; ir. In sgricoiture 
492,957 orOl'Cl per cent; ▼. In crafts and indoetries 67,417 or 8*42 
percent; andri. In in^finite and unprodnetire occupation including 
children 207,223 or 21v90 per cent of tho popnlation. 

According to the 1881 cans as, of 145,184 housos 129,148 were 
occupied and 16,036 wore emptj. Tho total gave an average of 
51*56 houses to the eqnare mile aud the 129,148 occupi^ houses an 
avorage of C*S0 inmutos to each house. Except tilo^roofod mansione 
owne^ by rich men in towns and large villages, most Kolbipur 
houses are thatched in the rainy west and flat-roofed in the drv 
east. Most houses in the Gadinglaj and Sbirol sab^divisioos and 
in the petty divisions of Kackol and B&yb4g are flat-roofed and in 
the Ajra, 1)4vda, Bhadargad, and Vish4lgM sub-divisions which 
are close to the wet 8ahy4dins are thatched. Town houses are 
genomlly built with burnt brick; most rural houses are built of stone 
or All 11 -dried brick and mud, mortar-pointed mud,or mortar. Window 
ahd door frames, door panels, and window shutters are generally 
made of hdhhiU, mango, or jdmhhulf sometimes of umbar, and in the 
bouses of the rich of teak. Bamboo and teak rafters arejaively usodi 
Kolhiipur houses may be arranged under four classes. Houses of 
tbe first class, which are generally two-storeyed or are built 

round quadrangles with stone or burnt bricK walls, tiled roofs, and 
voruT^das. These houses contain oirti or halls used for large dinner 

E artics and office room, three or more sleeping-rooms, rooms for 
coping clothes and ornaments, a central store-room, a cook-room, 
aud a god-room. In the rear of tho house arc a cattle shed and a 
bathing-room. A privy is attiM^hed to a distant comer either in 
front or behind according to convenience of the building. In the rear 
yard, whore thero is a rear yard, are flower and plantain trees with 
a or holy basil bush in a masonry pillar pot. The houses 
havo room for fifty to eighty retainers, but are cloee and badly 
aired. The fronts are ornamented with carved wood, and on the 
front walls in gaudy colours are drawn pictures of gods, goddesses, 
heroes, and wild boasts with alternate nands of white and red to 
scare the cholera spirit. Houses of the socond class are generally 
one-storeyed with burnt or onbnmt brick walls and tiled or flat 
roofs ; they contain three or four rooms. In towns the second class 
honses are roomy and showy and when held by shopkeepers and 
craftsmen the verandas are made into shops or work rooms. Houses 
of the third clasa though smaller than first or second class houses, 
when occupied by husbandmen ore rooo)y and hare large cattle 
sheds. They are one-storeyed with onhomt brick walls and two 
rooms. Houses of tbe fourth class are single-roomed 'thatched huts 
with mud or mud wattled reed, millet, or cotton stalk walls, roofed 
bv a bamboo frame covered with grass and paloM leaves. Honses 
of this class are generally owned by labourers. 

According to the 1881 censns five towns, three in KoUx4pnr and 
two in the smaller states, had more than 50(KI and one of the five 
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more than 20,000 people. Excluding tbeee fire towns, which 
together numbered 66,028 or 8*25 per cent of the population, the 
734.166 inhabitants of Kolb^nr were distributed over 1056 Tilla^a 
giving an average of one rill^^for ereiy 2'66 square miles and of 695 
people to each village. Of the 1056 villages 134 had less thui 200 
people, 382 between 200 and 500,806 between 500 and 1000, 123 
Mtweeu 1000 and 2000, 34 between 2000 ano^OOO, and 27 bet^^n 
3000 and 5000. The Kolhapur villages are of two classea, walled 
and open. Some of the village walla are of burnt brick and mud and 
some are of stone and mud. some old villager have statolj gates and 
ruined fortifications. Though proud of their old walls and gates, 
the villagers seldom,take any stops to keep them in repair. In most 
villagee houses are not built in rows but are scattered all ov^ the 
village site. Kuubis or husbandmen, Marithis, Jains, and Lingiyats, 
form the bulk of the village populatioo. Dhangars or shepherds 
and other herdsmen live with their herds on thehilla In the skirts 
of tho villages aro the quarters of the Mh4rt, Mings, Ch4mbh4rs or 
ahoemakora, and Dhors or tanners whom most villagers bold impure. 

As in the Deccan the Kolhapur villages, besides husbandmen 
and labourers, have the regular staff of balutedi!r$ or hereditary 
village officers and servants. The baluUddrg are: the pdiU or 
headman, the kuUcami or accountant, the jo9ki or astrologer, tho 
gurav or temple servant, tho $utdr or carpetitor, the lohdr or 
blacksmith, the kumhhdr or potter, tho $onar or goldsmith, the nhdoi 
or barber, the partt or washerman, the tardl or beadle, the gaHi or 
watchman, the gdva$anadi$ or pluin militia and tho g<uikaH^ or bill 
fort garrisons, the inhdr or eweeper, the or rope»maker. and the 
or leather*worker. Besides those some villages havo u 
jangam or Lingdjat priest, an ^pddhya or Jain priest, a kdst or 
Muhammadan marriage rogietrar, and a mulla or Musaimfn priest 
and bntcher. In large villegos, in addition to these office bearers 
and servants, are the shelya or broker, the magdum or carter, and the 
ehaugula or assistant hei^man who supplies provisions to travellers. 
Though they enjoy hereditary lands, the deshmvJch or hereditary 
district revenue superintondoot and the d^hpdndya or boroditary 
district accountant have no official dutiea The members of the 
village staff are divided into State servante and village servants. 
The State members include the paixl or headman, the kulhami or 
accountant, the tardl or beadle, the ga9H or watchman, the tnhdr or 
sweeper, and either the gdv$anadi$ or villa^ militia, or the ^od^art# 
or fort garrison. Militia and fort garrisons are not found in small 
villages and some villagee have no gatiU or watchmen. The pdM 
or headman is occasionally aided'by a ndik or leader, who in the 
headman’s absence exercises the full powers of a headman. 

Towns and large village have two headmen one called the mulki 
for revenue Wbrk and the other for police work. Each paUlki vatan 
or headman’s bereditaiy estate is generally shared by two or three 
persons called sharers or iakMgiiMrt the different sharers taking 
charge of the office in rototion. Village headmen are generally 
MaMtbis, Jains.or Lio^yato* and in rare cases Brahmans,Musalmins. 
Berads, and MhArt. Besides a plot of rent-free land each headman 
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*wli6u ixL office receives a fixed jearlj ceeli payment. The office of 
beadroan is ^nerally beredite^, and is macb eoogbt after. He 
holds a hi|^b position amonf the TilLagera and is greatly respected. 
As the social bead of the Tillage he leada all village fosttvals and 
is the first to reoeivp the beteU packet or pda^updn at marriages abd 
on all public occasions. On Buaarti Day in September •October ho leada 
the ahemi Prosopis apid^gera worship; on Iloli in Febrnarv-March 
hb is the first to worship the bonfire and orders it to be lighted; at 
a marriage be is the first to reoeive the beteNpacket and distributes 
money among haluUfidri or villago serraDta; no widow-jDarriage or 
pat can be performed witliont bis consent; and at a feast he and his 
wifo aro given the first seata Petty squabbles are referred to his 
Arbitmtion, and his wife takes a most active though indirect part 
iu village affairs. Her word is respected and she has considerable 
influence in settling family disputes. In many villages the headman 
lends money to the villagors and has a good name for treating his 
debtors kindly. Many are known to have for years never sought 
tbo aid of the civil courts or pressed their debtors severely. Tho 
villago clerk or accountant called kuitn^'ni keeps tho village 
accounts. With a fow oxcoptions the kuUcamis are Brihiuanai 
According to thoir site and revenue each accountant has a charge 
of one or of a group of two or throe small villages. The office of. 
village accountant is generally hereditary. Where tbero is no here* 
ditary villago clerk, his work is done by a stipendiary dork. Beeidee 
ront-froe land they havo fixed money stipends. The turdl or beadle, 
who is oithor a Mhflr, Ming, Berad, Koli, or NUivi sweeps the village 
office orchdvdi, lights its lamp and carries the village account books. 
Uc is paid in land. Thu *j<uU or watchman is also paid in land. 
Ahuost alt villages have a Mhir sweeper, who is generally heredi* 
tary and wlio is paid partly in land and partly in cash. Besides as 
a swooper, tho Mhur acts as a guide to travollvre and carries public 
and private mesHagos and public money. Ho removes dead cattle, 
and, besides the skin of the dead auimala, receives a grain allowance 
from tho village landholders. The Qavtandii or militia and 
tbo gotlkiMns or fort garrisons are paid in land and are village 

E olica The< members of the village staff are generally paid 
y the landholders in grain. Tho jo$hi or astrologer, who 
is not found in some smalt villages, is a Brihman. He reads 
the almanao, fixes lacky days for marriages and for ploughing 
sowing and reaping, calculates eclipses, proparoe hirth*papers, 
and conducts marriage death and other ceremonies for all Brih* 
znanio Hindus. Ling^yats have their own priests called janyame 
and Jains have their priests called upddhydi. The temple servant 
who is almost always a Gurav by caste cleans and lights the temple, 
takes the offerings made to the gods and supplies water to Govern* 
ment servants. The $utdr or carpenter makes and memds field tools 
and the high marriaga-atools called chaurang$^ and snp^es travellers 
with tent and cattle pegs. The lohAr or blacksmith makes and 
mends the iron parts of field tools and carts. The humhhdr or 
potter supplies villagers and travellers ^ith earthen pot||. The sonar 
or goldsmith who is also called foiddr or sssayer, tests the coins p^d 
into the State, and makes gold and silver orp^ments. T^ %hdvi or 
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bftrbdr who is also the vilUge surgeon, sfauTea the Till^ers, end 
trims their bullocks' tails. The parti or washerman washes the 
villagers’ clothes, gives then pdioai or roueh cloth for cryetallieing 
molasses, and at marriage spreads a laige s^ito cloth for the bride- 
gj^to'e kinsfolk to walk on. The faan^ fhe kaJgi or tabor, 

golds cattle, and makes ropes. The c7mm6mtr or leather-worker 
makes and repairs shoes and the leather worlr^of field tools. Besides 
husbandmen, labonrers, and craftsmen, grain dealers and money¬ 
lenders aro found in most Tillages. They are either Unjarit or 
Mirwdr V^nis who bavo come to the State during the last fifty 
years. The older settlers are considerate to their debtors; but the 
newcomers are greeping, nnscnipulous, and hard. Each villa^or 
is free to graze any number of cattle in the village pasture, ««vhicb 
in most oases lies m'ar the village. The cattle dnnk ont of the 
vill^e trough or from the river. When the crops are standing, 
cattlo aro grazed by a boy daring the day and confined in cow]>ons 
at night; at other timesi bey are let looso to graze. Except by the 
depresMsd clasacs, who have generally either a well of their own or 
a cistom tiUod for them from the village well, the village drinking 
reservoir or well is nsod by all classes. If a river or stream runs 
by the village the depressed classes draw water from it bolow the 
village. If they want a new work of local usefulness or want to 
repair an old work, rillngcrs apply to the State to aid from local 
funds. Contributions for repairing temples and other works of 
religion and charity aro levied on boldiugs sod ploughs. Fuel is 
gathered from coinmoo lands about the village and bush lands 
near the hills. For two generations after they arrive a*fatniiy of 
newcomers do not gain the foil rights of villagers. 

Except Lamdns or carriers who arc said to have como witliin the 
last 200 years and who wander as carriers all over the State, few 
peoplo move about orloavo the State in search of work. Living is 
cheap, and the State public works which have boon in progress for 
several years keep op a constant local doinuud for labour. Of 
outsiders who have settled in the Slate, Brahmans have come from 
the Koukan, Belganm, and Dhdvwdr and settled os dorks, govoro.- 
moat servants, and priests ; a few Gnjardt and Mdrwdr Vdnis have 
como from Gujardt and Mdrwar as traders and moneyiendors; 
MuBalmd.os have cotno from Mirsj as traders, shopkeepers, and 
moneylonders; Lonfiris or lime-bumers have come from Sdtdra and 
permanently settled as It mo-makers; andthofew Chinese came as 
wood and cane-workers, and now take public-works contracts. 
Besides those a large nnmber of Vaddrs or stone and earth- 
workers, carpenters from the Eonkan, and Eadiyis or bricklayers 
from Bombay are employed on State public works. 

KolhApar Hindus belong to three main religious classes, Br4h« 
manical Hindus, Jains, and Ling&yats. Before the rise of Basav 
(1100-1168) the founder of the Lingayat faith,like the rest of the 
Bombay Kamfitak, Eolh^pof. was under a Jain prince, a feudatory 
of the join Kalachuri Bijjal(l lb6-1167) whobad nsurped the throne 
of KalyAn. After the time* of Basav the Lingayat zaiih spread in 
Kolhdpur aud became the popular religion. For descriptivn 
purposes Kolbipur Bhibmanical Hindus may be arranged into 
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Brihm&n9> wnton, figbtfDg tneo, tndert, batbandraefi, craftvmeii« 
mnsioians, servants, sbepberds, labonrers, nnaetUed tribes^ depressed 
classes* beggars, and miscellaneons classes. 

Bra'hmAna)Delude tbirteen classes with a strength of 20*446 pr 
3*S4 por cent of tbedliDda popnlation. The details are: 
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Cllitpft'’rail8i sapposed to mean pore from the pyre* but who 
probably take their name from Cbitopolon the Sanskrit form of 
Cbipbm in llatniigiri* are returned as DumbeHDg4100 and as fonnd 
over the whole district.' Most of them haro come to Kolbipur 
daring tbo last dfty or sixty years. They are fair and thrifty like 
Poona Chitpdvans from whom they do not differ either in appear, 
ance or in religions or social customs. Most of tbom are State 
servants and a few are moneylendors, traders* priests, and beggars.’ 
Iboy send their children to school and are woil-to.do. They are a 
pushing class. 

BdBhaathSt generally sap]>osed to moan Upland but more 
probably inobniug Local Drfibmans* aro returned as numbering 
18*110 and as found over tbo whole State. They form tho largest 
section of IColbdpur ilrihmaue and are settiod both in towns and in 
villagos. Almost all village accoontants or kitfkarnii tkte Uesbaaths. 
Except somo Joshis or aatrt^logers* Japes or bead-counters* and 
Vujdris or ministronts who say that about 700 years ago they came 
there to conduct the worship of Ambdb^l n Kolhdpur, they bare 
no memory of any former settlement. Deshasths are of two main 
classes Rigvodis and Yajurvedia. Rigvedis are divided into Stndrts 
and Vatshnavs and Yajurvedis into followers of the white and of the 
black Yajurved. These four classes of Deshastha and Yajurved 
Dravids and Telsngs eat together* but Emilies who follow dinereut 
Veds do not intermarry. Tho names in common ase among men 
are Anant* Govind, Shankar* and Yitthal; and among women 
Bhavdni* Durga* Ganga* Lakshmi* Rama* and Yamuna. Among 
men, such compound names as Manohar* Gaari.Shankar* and 
Yajneshvar are not uncommon. When a woman loses several infants^ 
to deceive the evil spirits and make them think the child is little 
valued and is not worth carrying away^ she calls her next child 
Dhonda that is stone or Kem that is rubb&h. When a son is greatly 
wanted, if a girl is bom she is called Tbaki that is decliver or Ambi 
that is Bonr. Men "add rdv, hdha, idtya, kaka, and ^Adu to their 
names and women bdi to theirs. Mort i>esbaeth snreamea are 
either office or calling names or place nunes* such as Desbrnnkh* 


DeUni of thi toythicsl origia *ad custoos of tho Chx^kSvsB Bfihmaas aro givoa 
in tho Poooa StStiitieU Aoccoah * 
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Eulkanii, and Ajrekar. They belong to the Agasti^ Angirae, Atri, 
Bhriga, Kdebyap, Va&iBbtb,and VishTimitra gotnu or family etooka. 
Among men ben of the tamo section iDtermarriage cannot take 
place It the family a lock a or goim are the same, but peraona bearing 
the aazne eumame can intermarry if the auruamo it merely an office 
or calling naino and the family stock ia differ^t. Their fraily fi^dt 
are Aml^bai of Kolhipar, B^nehankari of BMimi, Durga, Gajttnan, 
Jogoahvari, Jotiba of V^i«Ratn4giri in Kolbipur, Khandoba of 
Jejnri in Poona, R4m, Shiv, and Viahno. 

Asa mle^Deahasths are dark atrong and regular featured, rougher 
harder and leae acute than Chitpdrans. The women like the 
men are dark rougl^ and not to goodlookiog aa Chitp^van women. 
Both at Ikome and abroad they epcak lets correct Mardthi than the 
local Chitpdrana and pronounce tho word a more like Kunbia. In 
their apoeeb they aild the termination kl to every verb and change 
tho initial t to vi and vi to i. They apeak a broad Maritbi with a 
drawl and without thu Chitpdvan nasal twang.^ Most Doabastha 
live in hiuiees of the better clnas genorall^ two storey a high with brick 
walls and tiled roof a. As a rule their houses are dark and badly 
aired, 'i'he rooms aro low and tho stAirenses stoop and narrow. 
Tho privy ia goncrally so close to tbo door that the entrance is 
most unsavoury. The houacs of tbo rich are largo and comfortable; 
but many of tbo poor arc badly boused or plantains aro reared iu 
front of nod behind tbo bouse where tbo diriy water is allowed to 
gather. Their house good a include copper and brass vessels, cote, 
bedding, and quilts. A few rich famtliea havo senmts and put 
animals and many have cows and buffaloes. They aro strict vego- 
tarians and good cooka, their staple food bciog millet bread, pulse, 
clariffod butter, curds, milk, and condiments. They ent rice only on 
holidays and their special dishes are the same as those duscribra in 
the account of the roona Chilpivaos. Except tbo BhAkts or wor- 
sbippera of female spirits, and some English •taught youths, they do 
not use liquor and few among them either smoke tobacco or bomp, or 
drink bomp water. Snuff«t^ing and tobacco*chewing aro common 
and botel^eating is universal. The men shave tho be^ except the 
topknot and the face except tbo moustacho and aometimos tho 
whiskers. The women dress their hair neatly, smooth it with oil, 
plait it in a braid which they wear at the back of the head in an 
open circular coil in ahapo like a scorpion’s sting. They generally 
woar false hair but do not use flowers. The indoor dress of a 
Deshasth man is a waistcloth and a sliouldercloih and sometimos a 
shirt. When he goes out ho puts on a coat, a turbon or Leadacarf, 
and a pair of sandals or shoes. While taking food or perfommig 
his twilight or Mndhya worship he dresses in a silkoloth or fnkkia 
or freshwashed untouched cotton cloth and layg a small piece of 
cloth on his sbonlder. Deshasth women dress in the long MaxAtha 
robe and bodice passing the skirt back between> the feet. Married 


Atooftf pMsliu I>MhMth words s&d sxpr««sioosm*y btaotsd : haiat ksy, mo/a 
« asil, Mvan M ^owH s ccwdvtg'caks, Aoiio lor dAtfo ka is, tJuy for ftoy yoo, nAotn 
lor MtftI no, Mydta lor a$tdi for>d fo, pAaoa for beatm Mid rios, 

tpdnmi lor to tkoa^ vi^ lor nmsdy* sad Moo lor «w(ar Are. 
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women as a rale mark tke brow with termilion and pat on the Inokj 
necklace and toerin^ or Jodvt*, while widows share their heads 
and corer them with one end of their robes and nerer pat on 
bodices. ChUdrea of less than six ran naked about the house. A 
schoolboy on ordinary dajs wears a ooat and a cap or headscarf 
anti on holidays a sm^ tarban and waistcloth. When the thread* 
girding ceremony is pdHormed he pats on a loioclotb or a waistcloth. 
A girl before eho is ton wears a petticoat or and a bodice; 

after ton she wears a small robe or iddi withoat passing the end 
over her shoulder like a grown woman, and either loaree the bosom 
bare or covers it with a bodice. When she is married the hneband 
draws tbo end of the robe over her shoulders and eho then dresses 
like a*grown woman. Women almost never wear shoes. The aso 
of shoes and a parasol marks the coortesan. Both men and women 
have a storo of rich clothes and ornaments^ utany of which have 
been handed down two or throe gonerationa As a class Deshastbs 
are iudolent and untidy but thrihv and hospitable and franker and 
leas cunning than Chitpivans. Tnoir want of enterprise has myen 
them tbo name of dfurmyds or Btay*at*homei aod their sloTonfiness 
is Ko groat that Deahaetu disorder is a byeword.* They are writers, 
Imn kera, moneylendon, moneychangers, traders, leeches, landholders, 
prioaU, and beggars. The priests and beggars are poor; the rest* 
Aro wclUto-do. Their daily life does not differ from that of 
Ahmadaagai' Desbasths. They claim to be eaperior to all classes, 
and profess to look down on Chivans as new Bnihmane or 
ParHslniWlm sritthU tliat is I’urashunim's making. At the same time 
they freely associate and oat with Chitp^vans and KarhAd^s, 
though, except in a few rasos, they do not marry with them. They 
arc both Hmdrts and Bhigvats, worship all BrAh manic aod locu 
gods and goddesses, and keep all fasts aod festivals of which the 
nkUnga or boundary festival in February'March is perhaps the 
chief. Their priests belong to their own caste ana they make 
pilgri mages to all Brdhmanic sacred places and rivers. Their 
(ligh priest is Shankardebarya, the groat Smdrt pontiff who lives at 
Snnkeshvar. They worship all local and boondary gods, snd boliore 
in witchcraft and 'soothsaying and Incky and unlucky omens. 

Under the head of customs como the sacraments or 9afuhdr9t 
which are of two kinds, nitya or osnal and notmitftA; or special. The 
sixteen usual sacraments most be performed; the performance of the 
twenty-four special sacraments is a matter of choice. The sixteen 
sacraments are the garhhddhdn or conception which is performed soon 
after a girl comes of age; the punsavon or son^giving that the child 
may be a boy; the anatjalohhan or lon^ng-satisfying during the 
seveoth month of pregnancy when the jaipe of the sacred grass is 
dropped down the girl^s left nostril that the unborn child may ^row, 
the ^imdntonnatfan or carrying to the limit in the si#th or eighth 
month when the wdman'a hair is parted d<ywn the middle and a 
bdbhut thorn is drawn along her head and fixed into her hair behind; 
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the Vishnu bali or TisHno offering daring the eighth month to free 
tile child from ein and eneore a safe birth; the yd^A^om or birth 
oeremony when before the narel-cord is cut, honey is dropped into' 
the child’s month ; the ndmJcaran or naming on the twelfth day when 
also the child is cradled; the ft/f^dtoAailr/in or eon •showing in the 
child’s third month when the motneri holding a churning rod in her 
hand, shows the child to the sqd ; the nis^A^mman or going out in 
the third month when the child is taken to a temple and welUwater 
is worshinped ; the npavas/mn or sitting in the fifth month when the 
child IB nrsballowed to sit on the ground; the annaptaBlkan or food* 
eating, the first feeding on solid food in the fifth or sixth month; 
the rhaul or shaving in tbe fourth or fifth year; the npanayan or 
initiation also called the mvnj from the grass Saccharam munjk; the 
girding with sacred thread in tbe boy’s seventh or eighth year; the 
$amdvnrlan litorally rotumingor freeing from being a//raft machd nor 
unwed stndent on the twelfth day after the munj or throad^girding; 
tho ottdA or marriago at any time after the eighth year; and thu 
svnrgdmhan literally heaven*mounting that is OMth. The chief of 
these baernmeuts are those at birth, thread-girding, marriage, girl's 
coming of ago, pregnancy, and death. During the first ton 
moi’nings after the bitlh of a child the father employs Kunbi women 
*to pour water on tho threshold of the bouse in honour of the birth. 
Sometimes the father is made to bathe in cold water, and clad in bis 
wet clothes to drop a Httlo honey from a gold ring into the child’s 
mouth and tlion bathe in warm water. Tlie midwife cuts the child’s 
navel-cord, waves a silver coin round the cut cord and buries it 
outside of tho house along with another copper or silver coiu. The 
midwife is presented with the silver coin which wtvs waved round tho 
nave) cord. She attends the mother ten to niuety days. Kvory 
evening at the mother’e house tbe family priest recites soothing 
verses or $hdnt%j)d(h over a pinch of ashos or angdrii and hands it to 
some elderly woman to be rubbed on the brow of tbe mother and 
child as a guard against attacks of the evil eye or of spirits. * On 
the fifth night the maternal nnclo lays a sickle washed with lime aud 
covered with a piece of bodicecloth on a low stool in the lying-in 
room, and lays before the sickle sandal-paste, flowers, turmeric p^te, 
vermilion, and food is tho name of tho Pinebvi or Mother I^ftb. 
A blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink are set before tho 
goddess and tbe priest boms asafcctida or ftfny, repeats sacred verses 
over some ashes, and gives them to bo robbed on the child and the 
mother and on other yoong children io the house. On the sixth 
night the child’s father worships Mother Sixth with the same rites 
as the maternal oncle used on the fifth night; a light is kept burning 
tho whole night in the lying-in room, and the women of the boose 
pass the two nighta aw^e playing games of chance before the 
goddess and •singing songs, for the fifth and sixth nights ore a 
critical time to the newborn child. Tbe family.of the child’s father 
is beld impure tor ten davs^ter a birth. 

On tho tenth day both Ae mother-in-law and the mother of the 
confined woman present her with eweet fried rice cakes or ghdrgd$, 
lay in her Up wheat and a ooooasat and a robe and bodice 
cloth, give her turner^ pasta and vennilion to rob on her face 
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and ware a fi^ht round her head. The mother takea her 
foodj dips her fingers in a siWer cap with miik, durva gnas, and 
silrer ooin^ and thrice tonohes her ]eit ribs with her fingers. Tbe 
mothers mother takes tbe eilrer ooia and leares tbe room. On, 
tbe morning of the eleyenth the child it batbed, the bouse is 
eowdangedf the moth«'s clothes are washed, and she is bathed in 
warm water. Beside^y this bath the mother is cleansed from the 
imparity of childbirth by the priest dropping water from iuin laayee 
on her head. The men of the house sip water mixed with tbe five 
prod acts of the oow and renew their sacred tbreado. On tbe 
twolftli day a feast is giren to Br4bmans and married wotneo 
and friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner. .Womou n^gbbours 
are asked to tbe house to attend the naming or bdrm. The 
goldsmith comes to tbe house and pierces the child’s ear loboa. 
Ornaments and clothesj especially a child’s hood or ki^whi and 
a small coat, are made re^y for the child, and kinswomen drop 
in each with a bodicecloth for the mother and a hood or kunchi 
for the child. In the lying.in room a cradle is hang to tbe 
ceiling and a carpet is spread under it. Women neigbbonra 
and relations take their seats on the carpet, and the mother takes 
her scat on a low stool with tbe child in her arms. The wotnon 
one by one fill the mother’s lap with wheat and a cocoanat and 
bodioooloth and the hood for the child, mark her brow with 
vermilion, present her with turmeric paste which she rubs on her 
faco, and arrango themselves in two groups one on either sido of the 
cradle. They take a cocoanut clad in a child's hood or kunchi, cover 
tbo bottom of tbe cradle with a particoloared quilt, and pass tbe 
oocoanut over and below the cradle five times. A woman in one of 
the groups lays the cocoanut in the cradio and says, Take Oovind,and 
a wuman in the other group takes it saying. Give Goviud. After 
they havo dono this fivo times soino matron takes the child in her 
arms and lays it in the cradio bidding the mother repeat tho child’s 
name in its ear. In most cases tbe women consult the child’s mother 
and settle among tbeinsolves what should be the name of the child, 
The mother tbon loudly repeats the name in the child's ear, ending 
with tho meaningless sound kur^r-r, Ihe guests then gently swing 
tho cradle and siug a cradle song or ptUna lulling tbe child to sleep 
with a chorus, Sloop, my darling sleep.^ Tbe cradling ends with 
tho distribution of boiled gram and packets of aweotmeat, and the 
guests retire, oiler receiving from the houseowner vermilion and 
turmeric paste which they rub on their brows and cheeks. Widows 
are not allowed to take any part in a cradling. 

When the child is a month old cornea the ceremony of growth or 
wnl^part when the mother lays sandal-paste, flowers, and sweetmeat 
before a pillar in which dwells the deity who presides over the child’s 
growth, DOWS before it with the child in her arms, and slfdea the child 
up the pillar. This is*repeated at the end of every month till the child 
is a year olA The mother keeps her room for three full months. At 
the end of tbe third month the mother wears new bangles, dresses 
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ber hair> pnte ou a new robe and bodice> and visits the village teb?pfe 
with the child in her arms. She lays a bodicecloth and a coooauut 
before the village god and bowa to him with the child in her arms, 
offers the sha^lithi depi or Satvii another bodiceoloth and cocoanut 
and retams home. Next comes the feeding oi; annaprdehan when, 
some priests, friends and kinsfolk, and mamed women are treated 
to a sumptuoas dinner. The child’s maternm ancle dips a gold*ring 
in a cup holding khir or rice boiled in milk mixed with sugar» aild 
lots a few drops of milk fall from the ring into the child's mouth. 
>'rom this daj the child is fed with cooked food. The anniversary 
of the birth is marked by a feast, and soon after the child is a year 
old, hair^lipping qy cJtuda is performed bocanso a socond child may 
bo coming on and it is a rule that no child should see it& older 
brother’s Srst hair. On a lucky day, a plot in the veranda is 
cowdunged, on it a sqaare is marked with wheat flour, and in the 
square is set a low stool covered with a bodicecloth which also is 
marked with a souare of wheat The boy is soatod on the bodice¬ 
cloth and the village barber shaves his hair leaving a look on the 
orowQ and one above estch ear and in return is givon the bodicecloth 
and the wheat. Tho boy is batbed and dressed in new clothes; 
married women wave lights round hie bead and the hair-clipping 
'onds with a feast to llrihoians and married women. 


As a rule a boy is girt with tho sacrod thread in his eighth year* 
Before tho luck^ day chosen for the tbrcad-girding tho boy’s friends 
and relations give foaeta called gadf^nwrg or kchaim moaning merry¬ 
makings. Tho kinsman or friend visits tho boy’s house and puts a 
cocoanut into his bands as a sign that be is asked to tho dinner. TLo 
boy goes to his relation's house, his brow is marked with vermiliou, 
grains of rice are stuck on tho vermilion, and he is feasted with a 
lew of hie friends. A day or two bofure the thread-girding an invi¬ 
tation procession consisting of tho houseowner’s friends and relations 
of both soxes starts in the evening with music and visits tho local 
temple of Gsnpati where the boy's father lays a cocoanut before tho 
god and bows to him, and tho priest prays to the god to bo present 
at the ceremony together with his two wives Kiddbi and Biddhi the 
goddesses of plenty and success, and by kis holy presence remove 
obstacles which might como in tho way of completing the 
ceremony. Tho priest lays yellow rice boforo the god as a sign of 
invitation and eomo married women do the same and ask his 
attendant goddesses. Ilie procession moves from door to door, the 
boy’s father folding his hands before every houseowner and the 
priest telling him the day and tho hoar, asks him with his family 
and attendants to attend the ceremony at his master’s house. The 
married women who come to ask go into the house, are seated, and 
ask the women of tho family to attend the ceremony. The mistress 
of the house^ays a cocoanut and rice in the askers' laps and marks 
their brows with vermilion as a sign that the invitation is accepted.. 
In token of accepting tho invitation the houseowner presents the 
boy’s father or 1^priest withal betelnnt and the procession leaves 
the house. *The askers do ttte same at every house, while by degrees 
the men and women who at first formed part of the prooession steal 
away one by one niitil the boy's father and his family with the^ J 
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&&d musioi&uft w ftloae left To friends end relatione who 
fi^ in distant vill^es invitation cards are sent marked with 
vern^ilion. A eqnare of earth ia raised in the booth built in front 
of the boT^s house and adorned with a canopy. The front of the 
square is necked wit!) plantain trees set upright at both ends and 
at each comer five earthen pota smeared with whitewash and red 
stripes we piled BurronBood by sngarcanes. The raised square baa 
ad earthen back with steps rising one above the other and a cone 
of earth at the top. This raised moond or altar they call vedi or 
bahuU. Then follows the guardian establishing or devai $ihdpawi, 
which, among Rigvodi Snutrta, is the same as among the other 
Br^hmans.^ On toe morning of the Incky day piarried Idntwomen 
and neighbours meet at the boy’s house, where the boy and his 
parents are dressed in their best and seated each on a low stool 
covored with a sheet and red cloth marked with a Incky cross or 
ivastik strewn in wheat grains. Two pestles are tied together with 
a bodicocloth and a basket filled with wheat is sot before the boy 
and his parents. The married women then wash the feet of the 
boy and bis parents and wave lights roond them. Wheat and frait 
are laid in the mother’s lap, betel is served to tbs boy’s father, and 
a cocoanut is put in the boy’s bands Not less than five married 
women take the two pestles in their bands, set them upright in the 
basket, and move them up and down as if to pound the wheat in 
the basket. They sing songs and native music plays* A married 
woman takes a handfal of com and grinds it in a baodmill to which 
a bodicocloth is tied. Fragrant oil is rubbed on tbo boy and his 

E aronts, and the bneiness in the marriod women is over. The boy’s 
ead ia shavod by the barber, he is bathed and taken to the dining 
hall where his mother seats him on her lap, and feeds him eating from 
the samo plate. After this the boy is not allowed to eat from his 
mother’s plate. The boy’s head is again shaved, and he is bathed and 
taken to nia father in the booth. As the lucky moment draws near, 
the friends and kinspeople asked to the ceremony meet at the house 
nnd take their seats in the booth. The father sits on a low stool 
placed on the altar or vedi with hia face to the east, while the boy 
stands before him facing west, and the priests hold between them 
a curtain marked with a vermilion lucky cross or naetik. The 
boy’s sister stands behind the boy with a lighted lamp and a cocoa- 
nut in her hands. Tbo priests repeat lucky verses and the guests 
throw red rice at tho boy and his father. At the Incky moment 
the musicians redouble their noise, the cortoin is drawn on one side, 
and the boy is girt with the sacred thread ttid dressed in a loin« 
cloth or tangoiL The boy is given a deer skin to wear, a palaa 
Bntea frondoaa staff is placed in his hands, and a triple sacred-grass 
cord or munj is wound roond his waist, y 

The priests kindle the sacred fire on the edtar and throw into the 
fire offerings of clarified batter sesame and peven kings of wood.* 
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Monep preeeDts are given to the prieBto, and cocoanuts, beiel 
and note, flowers^ and perfumea are handed atoong the aesemMied 
gnesta, who take their leave. At noon Bribmana and married women 
ara feaated. In the evening the bhik^kdla or begging procesaion 
goes to the temple of Mamti ae he is said to be the grealt bachelor 
or hrahmaehdrif the boj attended bj hia pdeet bows l^fore the god^ 
and the procession retoma home with ma^c and company. •'Fire* 
works are let off. On retnrning home the boy is seated on tke 
altar or vedi^ the priest site near him, and places a bamboo basket 
or a winnawing fan before him. The mother of the boy comes 
and stands before him on the altar. The boy says to her in 
Sanskrit Jihavati phik^hdm dehi, Lady, give me alms, and holds 
the bamboo basket before her. The mother blesses him and pula 
sweet balls, rice, and cocoa^kemel into the basket. Other married 
women follow her example; the boy repeats the same words 
to each, and each presents him with sweet balls or money. The 
contents of the bamboo basket go to the priest who gives part of 
the sweetmeats to the boy and keeps the rest for bimsolL The 
ceremony ends on the fonrth day, when, as on the first day, the 
betelnat Ganpati and the metalpot Varan are invoked and at the 
end laid on a bamboo winnowing fan and bowed out and the back 
of the fan is beaten with a stick to show that the ceremony is over, 
and it is time for friends and kinsfolk to leave. This practice has 
given rise to the Marfitbi phrase Sup vdjle or the winnowing fan has 
been struck that is All is over. The boy is now called a brahmachdrl 
that is an unwed or religions stadent. Widows and married women lay 
sandabpaste, flowers, and sweetmeats before him, present him with 
money, and sip the water in which his feet have b^n washed. Every 
morning and evening the boy is taught Vedic texts. Aftor some 
months the 6amdv<^rian or returning ceremony is performed. The boy 
puU off the triple sacred*gras8 waietcord or munj aud his loincloth or 
langoti, puts on a eilk*bordered waistcloth, a coat, a shouldercloth, 
a turban, and a pair of shoes, takes an umbrella, and sets out as if 
on a journey to Mnares. The priest meets him on the way and 
promises to give him his daughter in marriage so that the boy may 
marry and become a grihaslh or householder. Until after the 
aarndvarlan or return ceremony is performed the boy is not affected 
by birth or death imparities but after the return ceremony is 
performed he has to remain apart for some days if any of his family 
had died or given birth to a ciald between the thread-girding and 
the samdvartan or returning. After the return ceremony the boy 
may many or not, and is subject to the rules of imparity observed 
by married Brfihman family men. 

Boys are married between eight and twen^-flve and girls generally 
before they are twelve, is soon as a girl is five years old, her parents 
begin to look oat for a suitable husband for her. Whenever the 
mother meets other wemen either at home or abroad her chief talk is 
regarding her daughter's'hnsband and widows who move more abroad 
than married women are consulted as to the merits of the different 
boys. When a boy is chosen^ the girl's horoscope is pat into the hands 
of the boy's father either by the girl's father or through some common 
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n|Md. The boy's father hands the girl's and his son's horoscopes 
to\n astrologer, who, from his almanac tells him whether the boy's 
an^girrs stars are in harmony and if the marriage will be Inosy. 
The cnstom of consulting and comparing horoscopes is gradaaliy 
fulling disuse as the parents of the oonple bold that considerations 
of dowr^«or good looks are more important than the agrooment of 
stars^ and settle the marfiage according to the priii viixih or loye 
form in which no consultation of horoscopes is required. Thoa at 
present a girl is sometimes chosen for her good loolu or for money 
and some times friendship determines the ^oice irrespe^tire either 
of money or beauty. The father or some near relation of the boy 
IB asked to the girl's boose to soe the girl and ie welcomed by the 
girVs father. If any of the boy's kinswomen comes with the father she 
goes into the house and is received by the girl's mother. The boy's 
father and hin friends are seated on a carpet in the yoranda and 
the girl ie called by her father. She comes ont dressed in her best 
and sits near the boy's father with her head hung nearly between her 
knees through modesty and fear. One of the gneate asks her, What 
bor name is, How many brothers she has, Uow ^d she ie, Whether she 
goes to school, What her place in the class is, and she is sometimes asked 
to read a piece from her book. They then tell her to look up and walk 
away. Tne boy's kinswoman strips the girl if she ie nnder eighty 
or takes her bodice oS if she ie ten or more and examinee her 
closely to see if she is healthy and has no bodily or mental defect. 
Beauty is specially attended to as it is difficult at so early an age 
to conjecture what the mental attainments of the ^rl wxU M. Betel 
is served to the boy's lather and his relations ana they withdraw. 
An soon as the girl is fixed, the fathers of both the girl and the 
boy draw up an agreement regarding what money the girl's father 
should pay to the boy and what ornaments and drossee the boy's 
fathor should present to the girl. The lucky day for the wedding 
is fixed and both the Emilies bnsy themselyes with the wedding 
proparatioQS raising booths before their ho a sot and baying or 
procuring rice, pulse, and other proyisions. Inritations are sent to 
friends and relations as before a thread •girding and the boy and 
girl are feasted by their kinapeople. Two or three days before the 
wedding day the girl's parents are treated to a dinner at the boy's 
as they are not to take food at their daughter's unless she is blessed 
with a son. A day or two before toe marriage the goardian* 
pleasing is performed at the booses of both the boy and the girl 
when a betelnat Qanpati and a metalpot Varun are worshipped in. 
a winnowing fan with sandaUpaste, flowers, tnrmerio paste, and 
yermiliou and the fan is set before the boose mds. Friends and 
kinspeople meet at the houses of the boy and the giH and are 
treated to a dinner. / 

On the marriage eye the bridegroom goes with* mnsic and 
company to the girl's village and luUts at the local temple, lays 
a oocoanut before the god and bows to him. The girl's father 
meets him at the place with music and a band of friends and both 
the fathers present each other with ooooannts. The brwlegroom is 
seated at the temple or taken to the house of some friend of the 
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nrl's tftiher. The guests ere welcomed to » seat os the carpet 
ih& bridegroom is worshipped the girl^s lather attended by Juls 
priestj with sasdal'paste^ flowersj sweetmeats, and clothes, 
they call nmdnt pujan or boundary worship. The gueetJ are 
treated to betel, flowers, and perfumes. The women of tj/i 
house especially the girl's mother wash the boy's mother'r feet and 
mark her brow with Termilion, laying in her lap a coooanut and 
bodicecloth with wheat. Other women gnoste are giron cocoanuts 
and betel and the girl's party escorts tho boy's party to some house 
in the girl'p neigh^urhood and roturn home. On tho morning of 
the marriago, married women pound some wheat in a basket and 
rub tho girl with turmeric paste. Tho married women take part of 
the pasto that remains to the boy with music and a band of Irionds 
and rub him with it. After the turmorio-rubbisg the boy is bathed 
and dressed in now clothes. As tho lucky hour draws near the girl’s 
friends and kinspeople, accompanied by a band of kinswomen, visit 
the bridegroom with music. Tbo bridegroom is dressed in a rich suit, 
his brow is decked with a marriago coronet, and ho and his friends 
are fed with swootmoats. The girl's mother gives bim a packet of 
betel leavee and nut which he chews and spits into a dining dish. Ho 
mounts tho wedding borso and is escorted by the bride's party to the 
girl's with music and a company of friends and kinsfolk. Uis mother 
and hor frionds and relations follow attended by the girl’s mother. On 
tbo way cocoanuts are broken sod thrown away as offerings to evil 
spirits. On reaching tho bride’s tho boy dismounts and his feet arc 
washed bv ono of the women servants of the house* He enters the 
booth and is led by the bride's father to the raised earth altar or vodi. 
At this timo the bridegroom's mother, as she must not see her 
future daughter-in-law till a particular momont, foigns anger and 
goes to a Doighbouring hvuse. The bridogroom takes off his turban 
und coat but koepa his marriage coronet on his brow and stands near 
the raised altar with his face to the east. Tho bride is clad in a 

n "ow waistcloth called aghtaputri and a shortsleevod backless 
ice and with folded hands is seated before Gauri*har that is 
an image of Shiv and his wife Gauri whom she prays to give her a 
good husband. As the Incky moment draws near her maternal unclo 
takes the bride to the altar and sets her facing the bridegroom with a 
curtain marked with the lucky cross or held between them. The 

bridegroom’s sister stands behind the bridegroom and the bride's 
sister stands behind the bride as the maids of the pair each with a 
lighted lamp And a oocoannt. The priest repeats iuclcy texts, and the 

{ quests throw red rice over the The astrologer tells when the 

Dcky moment comes, the musicians play, the curtain b drawn to 
the north and the couple who up to this time have been silently looking 
at the lucky cross or ncatik, throw garlands of Ho were and sweet 
basil or tui&i leaves round each other's necks. Thus the pair are 
husband anB wife and the guests are given Iwtel and flowers. The 
bridegroom’s pa^^ i4tice to their place, takingetealthily with them 
the metal pots used in worshipping Qauri-har. Tlie priest then hands 
the IucIq necklace to the bnawroom who ties it ronnd the bride's 
neck. 'l%i^ lucky necklace is oi two small trinkets and green glass 
beads strung together by a courtesan who is called janma gavaghdn 
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le atxwidowed till death. After thie the bride's mother praje the 
bi^e^room'a mother to go back to the bride’s presen ting her with 
ibe sod sweetmostsj and the bridegroom's father aod his rela« 
tiooK^e aaked to dineat the bride's bj £ebride's father attended by 
musio^nd friends. The bride’s father is seated and the priest ajdce 
the briohgroom’s p&rty one by one who, in token of accepting the 
inritatioD take a pinch* of red rice from the cnp which the priest 
holds before them. 

Every day during the ceremony the bride's mother presents the 
bridegrooms mother with uncooked provisions usually ^iUled dmbon 
proporly Sanskrit dtnodan or gladdening. On the marriage-feast day 
the marriage booth is oowdunged and low stools aro set in a row, 
squaios of wheat flour and roofpowder are trdoed about the low 
stools, and plantain leaves are laid one before each low stool with 
two loaf cops or dron$ one for olarifled bntter and the other for 
sauce or curry. When all is ready, the bridegroom's party is 
brought with trienda and mosic and welcomed by the houseowner. 
All wash their hands and feet at a place prepared for the purpose, 
put on their sacred waistcloths, and take tneir seats on the low 
stools according to their rank. The bridegroom is seated at the 
head of the party close to his father or some relation. Tbe bridegroom's 
Tnother goes into the house and is seated by the bride's mother on 
a low stool along with other married women belonging to the’ 
bridegroom's party. When all are seated a place is reserrod for 
the bride in trout of the bridegroom and frankincense sticks are 
burnt in the hall. Tbe pair are told to feed each other and all 
begin to eat. Tbe musicians play and the host moves through the 
hml praying bis guests to pardon the slowness with whioh the feast 
is sorvod. When the guests are half done the boys sing verses and 
the company ends thorn with a chorus SitdkiirU 9maran, or Har har 
3fahdd&v, Tbo bridegroom aftor numerona ontreaties from the 
bride's father, brothers, and other kinsmen has to recite a poem and 
his mothor-io-law stands anxiously behind the door of the hail to 
appland him. When the dinner is over, betel is served, and the 
party of tho bridegroom leave, a few of the women remaining at the 
nride's. In the women’s hall, to eat the various dainties the bride's 
mother oonstantly presaes the bridegroom's mother who is most 
difficult to please, being ready to take ofieoce at tbe slightest 
n^lect or want of attention on tbe part of tbe bride's mother. The 
bnae is made to eat from the same plate with her mother-in-law 
who, as a role, takes two to fonr hours to finish her meal. The 
bridegroom’s women claiming anperlority over the bride’s party 
point out the faults of the girl's bonsehold in rhyming oonplete 
called ukhdThdtf and the young girls of the bride's house answer them. 
The musicians play and at last the bridetfroom’s mother finishes her 
meal. She is given sugar to mb on her nands and clpves to cleanse 
her teeth, and after the service of betel and perfnmes ahe leaves, 
Every morning during the ceremony the bridegroom and bride are 
seated face to moe. in the hall attends by the sisters and Mends of 
each. The bride puts a roll or eid* of betd leaf between the teeth 
of the bridegroom who holds it ^t, and the bride tries to bite it o& 
I Borne one of the bridegroom's friend gives him a posh and the Wide 
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tails and is langlied at Then the bridegroom’s tnm comes. PlOsaj 
of cocoa*kernel and cloTes are snbstitated for rolls of betel leaf 
the pair are facetioasly warned to take care not to bite off rtich 
other’s lipa The brioeg^room holds fast a betelnnt in his left 2iand 
and the bride trios to wrest it from him. The bride then iiolds a 
betelnut between her two hands and the bridegroom talced it from 
her neioff onl/ his loft hand. Then folloi^s hide and seek. /The 
bride hides a betelnnt in her clothes and the bridegroom tries to 
find it oat. If the bridegroom finds it all is well. If he fails the 
misebierous girls twit him and adrise him to pray bis wife to be good 
enough to give it back. Then the hnsbaod hides and the wife seeks 
it. If the wife finds she is applauded and if she fails she is excused. 
The pair then pot on their bathing dross, and the sisters of. each 
rub turmeric and fragrant oil on (hem. The pair go to the bathing 
place and are bathed, first in rod water or kata$avni from four cups 
that are specially placed there, and then in warm water. Music 
plays and the pair are dressed in dry clothes. Then the bridegroom's 
sister goes home, and the brido’e sister goes with her and asks tho 
bridegroom’s kinswomen to breakfast at the bride's. Thej attend 
and cat with the pair who feed each other from the same dish. 

In tho evening the bridegroom feigns annr and goes away 
stealthily to a neighboDring boose. The bridea brother or father 
'goes in search of him, presents him with a metal pot and sweetmeats 
or Iddu gadu9j and brings him back. He sits before the house gods 
and Gauri'har, and the bride, richly dressed and decked with 
ornaments stands by him with her left foot on his lap. Saffron 
water is sprinkled over the mango twigs near the gc^» and tho 
bridegroom takes one of the images of the hoase gods, puts it into 
hie pocket, and leaves the place. The pair bow before thehouso gods 
and elders and tbs bridegroom mounts his horse seating the bride 
before him. Music plays and the procession moves from the girl's 
to the local temple, bows before the god, and starts for the 
bridegroom's. Cocoanats are broken as before in offering to 
evil spirits, and fireworks are let off. When they reach the 
bride (pain’s, the pair dismount near the door of the booth. Tho 
musicians step forward and bar the entry and go on beating thoir 
drams until, in addition to their regnlar wages, they exact a money 
present from the bridegroom's father. Then the maid who stands 
at the door with an earthen pot fall of water empties it at the feet 
of the pair who enter the honse followed by friends and relations. 
A measure of corn filled with wheat is placed at the door and the 
bride oversets it with ber foot The priest oondnets the pair 
throagh the naming at which the bridegroom gives his wife a new 
name by which she is hereafter known in his house. Sugar is 
distribnt^ among the guejsts, and they are told the bride's new 
name. The h^de is given a enp of milk and the bridegroom drinks 
what is left from the aaipe pot. Meanwhile his. sister has tied the 
skirts of their garments, and refuses to untie the knot until the 
pair utter each other's namSe. The bridegroom, at once says hia 
wife’s name but the bride hidpe it in some such couplet, The sweet 
basil plant lay at Uie door and I watered it ; first I was the darling 
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ly parents^ now I am the qneen of The other married 

w^en present are not i^ow^ to leave the place nntil they 
rep^t their husbands' namea A wooden measiire or a metal pot 
is bought from the store room. The bride|^ooin *0 mother tries to 
eojpt^^ and the bride to keep it fall tul at last she lays Her 
hand oi^n omaznent which has been bidden in the grain. The 
bridf's mother leaves otfe of her relations with the bride because she 
ii very yoang and a stranger said in jest to be living sdsurods that ia 
in the midst of six knives, the father and mother-in-law, the brother 
and sister-in-law, the husband’s sister, and the husbanA Next day 
the couple are ^thed at the bridegroom’s and the mends and 
relations of the bride are feasted. 

The next is the last day of the ceremony when the bride's motbor 
asks the bridegroom's mother and sisters to her boose and bathes 
them. The married women of the bridegroom's boose drees in white 
and with music and a band of friends go to the bride’s aocompaoied by 
the bride's mother. As they leave the hoose, the washerman spreads 
his cloth or pdyghadi on the road and the bridegroom's mother and 
roletions walk over it. A long roondaboot way is chosen, and, on 
the way, low stools are placed in order that the bridegroom’s mother 
and her party may rest if weary. If they bait they are given tormeric 
powder and red powder to rob on their b^ies and cocoaonts and wheat 
are laid in their laps. Now and then redpowder is thrown over them, 
and, before reaching the bride's bouse they are red from head to foot. 
On reaching the house they are bathed in warm water and new glass 
bangles arc put on tbeir wrists. A piece of silver is patio the metal 
pot, the water in the pot is boiled, aodthe coin goes to the servant. 
All bathe and go home. Sometimes the bridegroom's mother is seated 
on a swing which is gently swung. As it moves women servants 
standing on either side poor water over her. She then sin^ a song 
with tbe chorus, The desires of the heart are not falfilled, oh friend? 
On that day the bridegroom's party are feasted with stuffed 
wheat cakes or karanjd* and pdtvadii or rolls of gram flour. After 
dinner the guests dress in rich clothes and seat themselves on carpets. 
Betel is served and saffron water sprinkled on their shouldercloths. 
The pair remove each other's marriage*threads and put them in a 
pot oiled with milk. The women take away the earthen pots round 
the altar or vedi and also tbe canopy over it The earth altar or vedi 
remains and seeds and creepers are planted on it at the beginning of 
the rains that tbe family oi the bride and bridegroom may grow 
and spread like tbe creepers. Bathings and dinners continue st 
the bridegroom's on the eighth and sixteenth and at tbe bride’s on 
tbe tenth and thirteenth. On the anniverssry of tbe znarriago the 
bride's father gives a dinner to brid^^room and presents him 
with a gold ring or a waistcloth. Early i^^rriags and polygamy are 
allowed and practised among Beshaeth Brahmas,.polyandry ia 
unknown, and widow marriage is forbidden gn pain of loss of caste. 
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Oa the moroiog o! the first Fig Tree pr Jyuhth that is June** 
fulUmooQ after the weddiDg> when all married women worsbip^he 
fig tree or vat to eecnre long life to their bnsbandi^ the newly mu^ed 
couple are bathed and seated on low stoole. The priest attez^ and 
music plays. The yoong wife lays sandal, flowers^ tarmeriOdfod ver¬ 
milion oe^re a picture of the banian drawn on the wall, bunis frank« 
inceneo, presents five special offerings or e^yans to five uswidowed 
women, each offering including a wooden comb, two small turmerio 
and vermilion boxea, a pair of glass bangles, a piece of bodioeclotb, 
and some wheat or rice, all laid in a bamboo tray. If the young 
wife is at her mothor*a she has to distribute to BrAhtnana five more 
special offerings or vdi/ans given to her by her mother-in-law. In 
the evening she hal to listen to a Brihznan puranik or reader who 
ro^s the tale of Sltvitri and her husband Satyavin, at the house 
of some rich lady or at the village temple. The young wife has to 
eat nothing on that day but light food ot pfutrdl and next morning 
after bathing breaks her fast with ordinary food. In the month of 
Aihkdh and §^rdoaa or Jnly and August thepair interchange presents 
of toys. On every Tuesday in Shrdvan the now wife and her nnsband 
worship the goddess of luck or Mangalinuri and Gsuri's husband 
Bhiv whom she invokes on the previons day, offering him a handful 
of grain called fhivmuth or Shiv's handful. If the young wife moots 
any nnforeseen obstacles, as illness or mourning on the first Monday 
in Shrdvan, she puts off tho worship till the next Shmvan, In the 
morning, with girl friends sho goes to fetch fiowore and leaves or 
pofrw, and a silver image of the goddess Annapurna or the 
tood-Bupplier is brought f^m the goldsmith and laid on a low stool. 
The pair are bathed and seated on two low stools, the girl to tho 
right of the boy in front of tho goddess before whom they lay sandal 
paste, flowers, leaves, and food, burn frank incense, aud wavo 
fights. Other married girls join tho newly married pair and worship 
the goddesa and are treated to a dinner at the girl’s. Before dinner 
the girls exchange copper coins and platoR and remain strictly 
silent during dinner. Mischievous boys keep coming in and with 
numberless questions and devices try to make tho girls break tho 
golden role of silence. After the meal is over the girls chew iulffi or 
t^il leaves and begin to talk as usual. In the evening the young 
wife does not eat her usual food but tokes a light repast or j>harM 
with other girls who are asked to tho house and with whom she 
passes the night reputing tho tale or knhdni of Mangaligauri and 
pl^ng games. At dawn all bathe, lay flowers, vermilion, and food 
oerore the goddess and bow her out, take a slight breakfast, and 
sleep. Every girl worships Maogaldgaori in Shr^an or July-August 
for five years after her marriage. 

. On the third day of Bh^drapad or August- September, the newly 
married wife worship^Hartdli^, fasts the whole day and night from 
all food but frait, pa ae<y the night with other girU in playing games, 
and breaks her ^t early sK^xt morning. When the sun enters the 
tbirtoonth constellation of the Zodiac called Hast or the Elephant, 
oewly married girls fasten on a wall in the house a piece of paper 
o^k^ with pictures of elephants facing each other with garlands 
in thoir trunks and with men and women WMsed as kings and queens.. 
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in card on their backs. As tong ss the son is in the Elephant or Hast, 
matried girls meet and sing and dance before a low stool in the halh 
uarflied with wheat or rice figures of elephants. Some da^ a light 
feast oa is given to the girl bj her friends and relations. On 

the eighlh of Afthvin during the first five years after her wedding 
the yoang* wife baa to worship Mahilakshmi Married girls who are 
asked, to the honse meet and worship an embossed image of Anna* 
piirna or the food-supplier at noon, and at night a large sitting or 
standing female figure of dough is made» set in the hall, and decked 
with gold and silver ornaments. Flowers, vermilion^ ud food are 
laid ^forethe goddess, and the girls taking small metafor earthen 
jars make music hy blowing across the jar mouths and dance in a 
circle before the goddess. Dnring the dance, one of the girls begins 
to blow the jar and dances better than the rest, a sure sign that the 
goddess has entered into her. She presen^ swajs her hands and 
IS soisod with the power of the goddess. Her friends plj her with 
ejuostians and for some time the goddess in the girl answers the 
quoHtioDs. Then the goddess leaves her and the girl falls in a swoon. 
On tho bright tenth of Aahvin or ^ptomber-October, the newly 
married girl’s husband is asked to dine at the girl’s fathor's a^d 
presents the girls family with dpta Bauhinia racemosa loaves which 
on that day are called gold. On his return from crossing the 
boundary or eimoliangkan the girl waves a light round her husband 
who proseuts her with gold ornaments and dpta leaves. On Divdli 
in October-November tbo new son-in-law is asked to bathe and dine 
at his fatbor-in-lawA On the bright first or pddva before or after 
the inoah the young wife waves a light round her husband and is 
proeonted with gold ornaments. Next day he caUe his wife’s brother 
to diue at hia honse, his wife waves a light round her brother, and 
ie prosentod with a robe and bodice and some money called ov&M or 
the waving gift. Ou the day of Makar Sankrdnt or the twelth of 
January, for the first five ^eare after her wedding, a newly married 
girl presents her friends with piecos of eugarcane and sweetmeat 
called iKtlva. Brihman nnwidowod women are asked to the house and 
each is given an earthen jar or covered with a bodiceoloth. 

For nine years after the age-coming ceremony a girl presents five 
married pairs with five rolls of betel leaves, each roll of nine leaves 
nine betelnuts nine cloves nine cardamoms nine piecos of mace 
and nine nutmegs. Next day or kinkrdni seven rolls of betel leaves 
are served to seven married Bnihman women. On this day all 
married women meet at the vill^^e temple or at the house of some 
rich lady and present each other with tnrmeric-paste and vermilion 
or halad kunJeu, Their laps are filled with wet gram and colly Hum 
is rubbed on their eyes. In the month of Ohaitra or April, married 
women hold the ceremony of halad fcanAvjer turmeric and vermilion 
when a female figure or mask is set in the women’s hgll and called 
Annapurna or the food-supplier. It is decked jrith flowers and lights 
are set before it. Women neighbours and friends are asked and 

£ resented with vermilion and turmeric, and wet gram and fruit are 
kid in their laps. This is done at ereiy house. Duripg the whole 
mouth women are bosv paying visits to neighbonrs and relations 
fallowed by Eunbi maidservanta loaded with.wet gram. To women 
sees—s 
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yermilion or hunhu is very sacred. If tlie supply in the Termiliou box 
is finished instead of saying it is done they say it has increa^d.^ 
The bright third of Vaithdkh or May is the last day of the mlad 
kunku or turmeric and rermilion ceremony when the mradess 
Gauri is said to go to her mother’s house or yndher. On ^is day 
a married woman is feasted at erery house and women friends \n<l 
neighbours are presented with turmenc, TermiHon* and betel. 
Next day the goddesa is said to go to her husband’s and remain 
there till New Year’s Day or Forsh Pddva in Chaiira or April. 

When a ^r) comes of age> a man-seryant with a dish filled with 
packets of sugar is sent to the bouses of friends and relations. He 
yisits every house,* hands the head of the house one of the sugar 
packotS; and tells him the glad news that the girl has come of age. 
If the girl is at her fatner’si a servant carries the news to her 
husband's with a packet of sugar and a cocoannt and is presented 
vitb a tnrban or waistcloth or some money. As soon as tho good 
news is spread among the girl’s husband’s friends they tease him 
with demands of sweetmeats or pedhds in honour uf the birth of a 
dnmb son or muka muiga as the wife’s coming of ago is generally 
called. A gaily decked wooden frame is prepared, a square is mark¬ 
ed in it, ana a low stool set in the square ; the girl is decked with 
jewels and seated in the square, and a Mardtha woman attends her 
day and night. Every morning she is given turmeric and vermilion, 
music plays, and a cocoanut and wheat are laid in her lap, Women 
friends and neighbours feed tho girl with sweet dishes which they 
prepare at their homes, and lay a bodicecloth, wheat, and a cocoanut 
jn her lap presenting her with tarmeric and vermilion. Tho girl 
is rubbed with awoeUsconted oil and turmeric and bathed on the 
morning of the foortb day and is pure. The marriage consumma¬ 
tion or is performed on a lucky day before the sixtuenth 

day after the age-coming. Co the moruiDg of tho lucky day, to 
the sound of music, the pair are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathod by married women. Both go to the god-room and lay a 
cocoanut, bow before the gods and tho elders, and ask their bless¬ 
ing. Married friends and neighbours are asked to tho house. The 
pair are seated on two low stools the girl to the right of the boy, and 
by the aid of the priest they lay sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats 
before tho metal-pot Varun and the botolnut Ganpati, and kindle 
the sacred fire. If the girl’s sickness begins at an unlucky time, 
to remove calami ties and tronblos, the quieting of Bhuvaneshvari 
or Bhuvaneehvari shdnfi* is periormed, and a sacred fire is lit. 
The pair then make a cooked rice ball, offer it to the spirit, and 
bathe in water ponred by the priest through a sieve or rovalt from 
Bhovaneehvan’s pot. They dress in frosh clothes and perform the 
boly-day blessing ot punpQhavdckan with the same details as before 
the marriage/bow to the house gods and elders, and are seated 
before the sacred fire. The firo is kindled and rice cooked over it, 
and the boy places the rioo with % few mango leaves on his right. 


* The Marithi U, KmiAu dabU vttdK^ dAa 
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The boy feeds the Micrei fire with rice and the girl pours clarified 
butter orer it* When the semoe of the sacred fire is OTer th^ 
waa^ their bands and sit on the low stools ae before* The boy s 
BieteKhandfl the boy a qnsuti^ of bent grass or duna poundM, 
wetted, and tied in ^ piece of whit© oottoni and he, standing ^hmd 
the girl and drawing back her head between bis knees, with his 
left hand gently lifts herc^in and with his right hand squeeses into her 
right nostril enough bent grass juice to pass into her throat. The 
girl leaves her seat, washes her hands and feet, and takes her seat 
as before to the right of her husband. The boy then t<^ch6S either 
her breast or one of her shoulders and lays in her lap a coooanut, 
some wheat, a betelout, and a turmeric root. Women friends and 
neighbours lay articles in her lap and present hef with clothes and 
ornaments. When the Isp-fiUing is over the boy whispers hie name 
into the glrPs right ear, money is presented to the priest who 
loaves with a blessing on the beads of the pair, and the pair with 
the hems of their garments knotted together, bow before toe houM 
gods and elders. Married men and women are asked to dine at the 
house at noon. The girl who is conridered to be pure, dresses in a 
eiik cloth called fnuhUi which she is to wear thenceforth at her 
overy«day meals, is given a cup of butter, and serves its oontenta 
to the guests. At nigbt friends aod kinspeople meet at the house 
after sapper, and a room is lighted and furnished with cushions and 
carpets for the guests to sit on. Both the boy and the girl are 
presented with fine clothes and ornaments which they put on 
aro seated on the carpet spread in the room. The giri washes her 
husband’s feet in warm water with the aid of her elder sister or 
soirio friend and on his feet paints vermilion and tarmenc shoos. 
The women dress a cylindrical stone-pin in a bodice, call itGo^a, 
and bring it ia This they call tbe future son and ask the girl to 
hand it to her husband. She gives it to him saying, Pleas© teke 
care of this child, I am going to fetch water. Tbe boy says 
You keep the child, I am going to my basinees. the n»med 

women repeat their husband’s names, tbe stoae-mn is placed in the 
boy’s hands, and the gneete withdraw. The bedding is spread and 
water mixed with saffron is sprinkled over it. Close to the bed aie 
set a lamp, a metal waterpot, a metal plate for betel leaves with 
a nutcracker, a betel-leaf can called panpuda, lime and catechu 
boxes, betel leaves, nuts, cardamoms, cloves, and nutmeg- The serrout 
who prepared the bedding is presented with a turban. Tbe boy 
is already in the room and at the lucky moment, the girl who 
feigns great unwillingness is dragged to the door andp^hwin 
by her female friends, and the door is closed after her. She ^en 
drinks a little from a cup of milk and hands the cup to her husUnd 
who drinks it and chews the betel wbi.ch his wife wrvw to him. 
Lastly they eat a piece of cocoonut and sugarcandy an^ go to bed. 
Next morning the prl’s mother brings ripe, wh»t, a oocoauu^ 
packets of vermilion and turmeric, pats them in the girl s Isp, aM 
presents her with uncooked provisions eoonghto feed twenty people. 

During her first pregnancy, the girl ja » longing fwt or 

dohaU jevan- and friends and kinsfolk ask her to dme. When a 
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Deahasth is on the point o! deaths he is laid on a white country 
blanket or ghongdi and a basil leaf or gold and soinehol^ water are 

E at IQ his month. If the son is present be takes the dying head on 
is lap, and, when all is over, the women sit round the dead idling 
and weening. The dead is laid on a bier and taken to the burning 
fi^ond vy four kinsmen preceded by the chief mourner with the 
nrepot in his hand. If KineineD are not^ available Brihmau are 
hirid to carry the body to the burning ground. As soon as the 
dead is removed, those who remain at home dig a pit on the spot 
whore the dead breathed bis last, sot in the hole a lighted lamp 
facing souti), and keep the burning lamp for ten days. The 
village Mh&rs who take cowdung cakes to the burning ground are 
paid Ss. to 6$. (Rs.l^ ^S). A pile is heaped, the body is laid on it, 
and burnt with the same rites as among the Poona Chitpdvans. A 
married woman who dies before her huabaud is bathtd in warm 
water, her hair is smoothed with butter, her body is rubbed with 
turmeric, and her brow is marked with vermilion. She is dressed 
in a new robe and bodice, the lucky oeoklaco is tied round her 
nock, toerings are pat round her toes, and her hair is decked with 
flowers. A betel roll eqneer^d between the palms of two hands is 
put iu her mouth, and a cocoanut, wheat, anJ packote of turmeric 
and vermilion are laid in her lap. Married women are presented 
with rice cocoanuts and packets of turmeric and vennilion, aud the 
body is laid on the bier, carried to the burning ground, and burnt. 
Widows are treated in the aanio way as men ; they are not eutitlod 
to the honours shown to married women. Do^hasths have a caste 
council. The Briilimao caste council includes tlio available men 
of the Cbitpivan, Deshasth, aud Karhdda castes and settle social dis* 
pates at caste meetings or according to the votes of learned men 
or ehdstrig. Smaller breaches of social rules are punished by the 
easto council and serious breaches are referred to the Smart Pontiff 
ShaDk8rach4rya of Sankeshvar. The Pontiff still gets hia dues 
from hie followers but hia power is growing weaker day by day. 
They send thoir boys to school and are a steady class. 

Vaishnavs, or M4dhva Br&hmans, are returned as numbering 
about 3U0 and os found in all sub-divisions. They are said to 
have como from the Bombay Kamntak within the last hundred 
years. Their homo tongue is Kanareso and out of doors they speak 
Mardthi. They live iu one or two-storeyed houses with brick walls 
and tiled roofs. In look food dross and social and religious onstoiOB 
they do not difibr from the Madhva Brahmans of Dbirwir.^ They 
are landowuors and as a class are rich. 

Devrultha's, or People of Devrakh in HatnAgiri, are rotursed as 
numbering seventy-sic a^d as found over the whole State except 
in Alta, Ichalkoj'atiji, and KAgal. Both men and women are dark, 
strong, regular featured, and well made. They are generally hue* 

baudmen and house seVvante, and most of them are poor. In food 
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dresa and castoma thej are like Earli4da Brihrnaas. Ai a claes 
thej are hardworking and thrifty. The local Deehsethe look down 
on them as to dine with a Devrokha u conaidered anlucky. The/ 
send their bojs to school. 

Dravlds, or Soatheroere, are retoroed aenomberingthirtj^et^t, 
and as foand in the town of Kdhipur. The/ are said to hare oome 
to Kolluipar within the last hundred /ears. Their home tongue is 
Tamil and the/ speak Mardthi abroad. The/ are dark strong and 
well built, and in food drink and dwelling reeemble local Des^tha. 
Tho men dress in a waistoloth, ehoolderclotb, shirt, coat, and 
turban; the women wear a long Mar^tba robe and bodice with a 
back and short sleeres. Unlike local Br&htnan,women, Drarids do 
not gather the folds of their robe in front bat fasten them to the 
left of the waistband and let them fall down the left leg. The/ 
pass one end of their robe between the feet and tuck it into the 
waistband behind, coreringit with the other end which the/ pass 
orer the right shoulder and below the left arm. Men whoso parents 
are alive shave the head except the topknot and the face except the 
moustache, but fatherless men shave the face clean. The women 
plait their hair in braids like local Bribman women and have a 
similar store of clothes and ornaments. Most are landholders and 
are well off. Their hereditary cidling is to recite the Vods, and to, 
read Pur&ns and legends and to practise as priests. A few are 
moneylenders and medical pnM^titioners, and some are State eerranta. 
They worship all Brihmanio and local deities and keep the regular 
fasts and feasts. Their priests belong to their own clau and they do 
not ask other Brihmans to conduct their ceremonies. Their oustoms 
are the same as Deshasth customs except that Dravids have no 
raised altars or bahuUs at their tUread^girding or marriage, and 
defer the Bnmfivartan or removing of the kuth grass cord, tied at 
the time of thread-girding about the boy’s waist, to the dsv of his 
marriage. They have begun to send their bo/s to school out not 
their girls, and are fairlj off. 

Oobtka,^ or Dastards^ are returned as numbering 192 and as 
found all over the State except m Alta and Bhudargad. They 
are divided into four classes, those bora of a Brahman widow, those 
of an unmarried Brahman girl, Kand Golaks bom of a BzAhman 
widow who had remarried, and Rand Golaks of a Brihmao woman 
who was guilt/ of adultery during her husband’s life. The first two 
are now included in the last two. The/ are middle-sised fair and 
regular featured, but not so clean as other Br&hmaas and are not 
well-to-do. The/ are moneylenders shopkeepers and husbandmen. 

Guj&r&'t Brifamans ax'e returned as numbering thirty-six and as 
found in the sub-divisions of Gadinglaj, Ishalkaranji, Kagal, Karvir, 
and Shirol. They are not pennanent residents and oome into 
the district either for trade or to serve as priests to Gnjanlt Vinis. 
They remain in the district for a short time, and return home as 
soon as their busmess is over or to marry their children. They are 
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serrantS} beggars, and priests to local Gujardt V^nis. In look 
food dress and cnstoms the? resemble tbeir brethren in Poona and 
Bombay. They perform tke daily worship of their patrons’ house- 
gods and ore a poor class. 

Sanauje are returned aa DUmberiDg thirt^two and as found in 
the town of Kolbipur. They hsye come f^m Upper India and arc 
employed under the State either as soldiers or aa watchmen, return¬ 
ing to their native country to marry and when they grow old. They 
cook their own food and their ataple^ood is wheat flour and clarified 
butter. Thoy do not allow any one even of tbeir own caste to touch 
their food and do not eat food cooked by others. They belong to 
the Panchgaud section of BrAh mans and are faithful and brave.^ 

Karha'da'S are returned as numbering 8659 and as found in 
small numbers over the whole State. They are new settlers and 
most of thorn hare come from Belgaum, RatuAgiri, and BAtAra. lu 
look food dress and social and religious customs they are the same as 
Poona KarhAdAs. They live in one or two-storeyed houseH with 
brick walls and tiled roofs and are State sorvants, land holders, tradersi 
moneylenders, aod beggars. They are fairly off and a rising class. 

Mft'dhyAlldiD8» or Midday *Worshipper8, are returned as 
numbering seventy-nine and as found in small numbers in all parts 
of KolbApur. The number given in the ceosus is much below the 
real number as many return themselves as Deshasths as unless 
specially questioned they try to paas as DeshaatbR. The chief .of 
visbAJ^^ and the hereditary priest or <jhtu of the KolbApur family 
are M^byandins. They are so called because while other Deshasths 
perform their twilight or 0 andhya worship at sunrise, MAdhyandios 
as a role perform it at midday. They are a subdivision of Yajurvedi 
Doshastbe and are darker and stronger than the Higvodi section 
of Deshasths. In look food drink end dress they resemble local 
Deshasth BrAbmana In character they are like Deshasths except 
that MAdhyandins are lasier aod more extravagant. They are 
divided into two sections VAjsaneyas and KAnvas who oat t(>getber 
but do not intermarry, aod resemble each other in all points except 
iu their thread-girding and marriage custom a Among the KAnvas, 
as soon as the bridegroom and bride are brought together, before 
a metal pot or kal<uh are laid M^ndsl-pAste, flowers, and some 
money in the name of the sage YAjnyavalkya the author of the 
Yajunred. The priests as a rule are given the money offered to the 
sage and will not go on with the ritual unless the houseowner lays 
£1 to £4 (Rs. 10-40) before the metal pot. This takes place at the 
thread-gilding also. The well-to-do among them live in large 
mansions, use carriages and horses, and have servaots and cattle; 
others live in ooe or two-storeyed bouses with brick walls and tiled 
roofs and ke«p cattle. They are landlords, petty traders, money¬ 
lenders, Stale servants, and beggars or priests. Among other 
BrAhmanic aod local gods an^ g^dessas they worship i^bAbAi, 
Bahirav, and VindhyavAaini, and keep all BrAbmsnio fasts and feasts. 
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All their social and religious costoma are the same as Deshasth 
customs. They send their boys to Bcho<^ and are a risiog class. 

SaTa'stia's^ are r etc rued as nomberiDg sixty *000 and aa fouud only 
in the sub-diTiflions of Kinl and Karrir. They aay they have 00 me 
from S&t&ra but when and why they do not know. They are dirided 
into Smarts and Vaiehnava. The following particnlars apply to 
VaislmaTa as Smarts are seldom found in Eolhipur. Their names 
for men are Vyankateah or Yishna and for women Lakabmi They 
are moneylenders and changers and the men add ndiM or leader to 
their names. Their surnames are Bhure, Chipde, lokar^, KamAtki, 
Kolha^, Sarade, Shikhre, and Shirillur. Their home tongue is 
Mardthi and their family ^ds are Khandobai Karsinhi ShAligrim, 
and Vyankoba of Tirupabi in North Arkot They are fair strong 
and middle sized^ the women being fairer than the men and graceful. 
In food and drese they resemble Vaiehnar Deshastha and are cleaner 
and neater tbau local Deshastha. Aa a olaaa they are qniet and 
hardworking, but not thrifty. They are moneylenders and changers 
aud priests and never take to service. They rank below Dashasths 
and have their own priests to conduct their oeremonies. Their 
religious teacher is a Vaishnav Pontiff called fUffhavendr^hirya 
of Maisur. Liko the Vaishnav Deshastfas they are branded by their 
Pontiff with red'hot seals or tapt mwtrda, in caste matters their 
pontiff^s decision is final. Their social and religious oustome are 
nearly the samo as those of Vaishnav Deshastha. They send their 
children to school, but do not take to new pursoits and aro fairly off. 

Shenyis are returned as numbering 2916 and as found all over 
the State especially in Ajre and Bbudargad. They are middle* 
sized, fair, aud well made and the women thin, tall, and graceful. 
Both men and women dress like local Brahmans, and the women tie 
their hair in a back knot and are fond of using ffowere and false hair. 
In food character and customs they resemble their brethren in 
K^nara and Ratnigiri. They are l^dholders, State servants, and 
moneylenders, and as a class are well*to*do. 

Telangs are returned as numbering twei^*eight and as found 
in Karvir, Gadiuglaj, and Ichalkarauji. Tney are wandering 
mendicants and none are permanently settled in the Stale. They are 
dark like other Yajarredi Deehaethe and speak Telngu at home and 
a corrupt Marathi abroad They do not differ from local Deshssths 
in food drink or dress, and usually live in some temple or traveller's 
reet«houae. They are great eaters and are specially fond of sour 
dishes. They earn their living by beg^ng and by selling sacred 
threads. Some of them are very clever in repeating the Veds and 
many sing (uhtpadis or eightdined sonnets of Jaydev to the accom¬ 
paniment of the lyre and tbe doable dru^ called tables and some 
are puvifUk^ or readers, who read and explain Sau^ikrit legends 
in temples. Telaugs are proverbially unbiddqn guests. Whenever 
they hear that a feast is to be given, they appear at the host’s with¬ 
out being asked and.will not go until tbe host admits at least one or 
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two of their number to the feaat. show the eame dtardiness in 

exacting monej at thread-girdings. The onij cJaas whom they are 
afraid to pester are Karhadia. They hare no scruples about accept^ 
ing any gifts or attendiog dixmers on the elerenthday after a death. 

Tirgulfl are returned as numbering t07 aild se found scattered 
oTer the State. They have no tale either of their origin or of 
their arriTal in Kdh4por. Some say they are degraded Dashisthe, 
while, according to others, they are degraded Shenris. They are 
betel yioe growers, and in look, food, dress, character, and customs 
resemble thhir brethren in Poona and Ahmadnagar.^ 

FrftbhUB, or Lords, are returned as Dnmbering 286 and as found 
scattered over the whole State, are of two classes Kiyastlv 

Prsbbus and Pit&na Prabhus. MostKolhdpnrPrabhusare K^yastha. 
Shiviji (102 7*1680) bad gi^t faith in Prabhus and raised them to high 
military and civil posts, Kolh^ur Kiyasth Prabhus aro believed 
to have come from the Kook an and ^Urs since the rise of theMar^tha 
state of Kolhipur (1710). The few P&tAna or Bombay Prabhus are 
said to have come during the last fifty years. Of the origin of the 
Rivasth Prabhus the books give three accounts. According to the 
Padma Purin they are descended from Cbitragupt who was created 
by Brahma to record the actions of mankind; according to the 
Itenuka Mah4tmya of the 8kand Purdn they represent a ICsliatriya 
king of Oudh named Chandrasen; aod according to an account 
given in the Sbudra KamUkar, which is probably a Brihman play 
on the word par6hu or bastard a corruption of the word pralhu or 
lord, they are descended from a Kshatriya and his mistross. The 
P&Una Prabhus claim a Rajput origin. It seems probable that 
the^ represent Bajpnt settleiuents from Anhilv4da-P4tan in North 
Oujarit (a. D. 1189) along the Thina coast near Bombay. The 
Putina Prabhns properly have no snmames, though of late they 
have begun to copy the Maritha practice. Among K6yasth Prabhus 
Dikshit, Garud, Gbolkar, Khitik, Pradhin, l^je, Sbringdrpure, 
Timbne, and other surnames are in ose. They have also family 
names f^m official titles as Chitnis, J4mnia, K^rkhAnnis, Pharasnis, 
Phadnis, and SabhAsad. The two classes of Prabhus differ little in 
appearance. As a rule the Pdt&nds are larger, darker, more robust, 
and manly; some K^yasths are unusually fair aod delicate featured. 
Their women are middle-siaed, fair, and goodlooking. Their home 
spe^h is Karithi. The Kijasth Mard^ differs little from the 
Chitpivan*8 aod the Pdtdna’s home speech is marked by the use of 
Gujarati Portngnese and English wot^. Though there is no caste 
objection to the eating of fish and fleah, most Kolhapur Prabhus 
live like Brahmans on rice, pulse, and vegetables. They dress like 
Brihmans and wear the. same ornament. They are clean, neat, 
hardworking, and faithful. The K4yaaths are given to the worship 
of local goo^ueeses rather than of the regalu deities. In oth€V 
respects their religions rites, &sts, and feasts, and their social 
customs differ little from those of Marithfs and.Mar4tha BiAhmans. 
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Social disputes are settled by tbe ciders of tbe caste. They send 
thoir boys nud some of their girle to school aud are welUto-do.^ 

Fighting Clasees of whom there are two Mardthds and Rajj>uts 
hare a strength of 63^787 or 8*32 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are: ^ * 
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Mara'tha'S are returned as numbering 62,287 and as found oyer 
the 'whole State. The KolbApur Mardth^ hare a special interoat 
as thoir head the Mahdrd) of Kolbdpnr is the onlj represontative 
of Shirdji the founder of tbe Mar^tha power. As m otner parts of 
the Bombay Deccan the fighters among tbe Mardihi^speaking 
tniddlo olaesos claim to be called Mar&tbis. Sozno families perhaps 
hare an unusually large strain of northern or Bajpiit blood, but as a 
class Msnithue cannot lio distinguished from Marithi-speaking 
Deccau Kunbis with whom all eat and the poorer intermarry. Tho 
names in common use among men are Chandrariy, Jdnoprdv, 
MAnijirdr, Pratiprdv, Suryiijiriy, and Udijirdv, and among women 
BdyajdbAi, HansdbAi, Pritdbdi, Mjasb&ij smd Sakvdrbdi. 

Many men affect Bsjput nances as Jayaing, ramsing, and Phatteaing 
aud others have Kunbi names os Esba, Gydnba, and ffdrba. Kolbdpnr 
Idardtbds claim to belong to four branches or varuhas, Brahma 
vnnnh or the Brahma bnmcb, Bhesh vnn^h or the Serpent branch, 
Horn vansh or the Moon branch, and Surya van^k or the Sun 
branch. As full a list of Mardtha surnames* or ddudvi as could be 
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' 8«vcrat Mur^tlia euroames aro intcroeting as they include the names, and in Rome 
cases sp|iar«utly preserve the true or un'KsnsIfritiMd lunne of the naraee, of tnauy of 
the early Doevan Hindu dynasties of wliom all trace has p as s ed from the Deccan caste 
litis. Aniuh^ these dynastic names are Cbnlhe perhaps the original form of ChStukya 
for long (660.1100) tbe rulers of tbe Deccan and KamSiak ; Kadam which seeuis to 
lie the same as Kailanilm the name of dynasties, who. at different times between 
tbe sixth and the thirteenth century ruled the KaiDitsk. KolhApur, and Ooa; More 
who probably represent the Mauryss a branch of the great Korib Indian faniily of 
tfiat came wiio ruled tho Koukan and Deccan in the tlaih centuiy ; Sdlonke. which 
seems to belong to Utecomors, perhaps followeru uf the SoUnki rulers of GtijsrSt 
(^•1240); ^heldr, which seems to preserve tbe originsl form of the name o! the 
SiUbars family who ruled in tbe Konhan and Weet Deccan from about RAO to 1275 ; 
and Yi<isr. whose most famous Deccan family was of Dergiri or Dsnlatehad. who 
were in power and during much of the time supreme in tbe l^ecan from aliont 1170 
till the MasalmSu onn^nest in 1290. Ae far ss is k^own the Devgiri Vide vs osssed 
from ^e south northwsrda, and it is possiUe they were not sorthemers butbeJonged 
to some southern Kurubar or other shepherd tribe, who, under BAthmau induence. 
adopted tho great nortbenx shepherd name of Yidav. The preeervstion of theee old 
dynaatifl nazneeauggests tbe hope that an enquiry into the strength and distribution 
ox the <>1a ns wbicDoear thetn might throw light on tbe strength of the northern 
elenont in the MarithAs. This hope eeems idla. Abnoet all the leading tribal 
aortiamea Cholko, More. PorAr. BelAr. and YAdAv ere found, beeidge Among Konbie 
who do oot eppreoiably differ from MarithAs. among &olia. Db^gart. RAmosbia, 
blAlie (who are Kanbxs). MhAre, Hinge, adU eevenl weadering thbei. claaee which 
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procnred nnmberiog m a31 aboat 500 nameai is girea in tbe Appendix. 
Of tbeBe the foHowiug are said to be the sarnamea in commonost 
neo among Kolh^or 51ar5th^ : Bbonsle, Chayin, G^^de, 
Ghdtge, Ghorpade, uujar> Ingle, Jagdale» Kadam, E^e, Ebarde, 
Magar, Mobite, Na15rde, Phadtare, Poy&r, Bananavre, S^lunke, 
Shende, Sindo, Sisode, Sitole, Suiyayansbe, andY^dar. Besides its 
Mrname every Mardtba family has its dbtak or family guardian, 
of which as complete a list as could be obtained is given in the 
Appendix. In matters of marriage the guardian is more important 
than the surname and sameness of enmame alone does not bar marriage. 
As a rule Hiarath&s are middle^sised, regnlar featured, and better 
made than Maritha Brihmans, a few are nendsome and wsrlike, but 
as a rule except that they are fairer and better mannored they cannot 
be known from Kunbis. The women are often fairer and sleuderor 
than Kunbi women. Both at home and abroad they speak Marathi 
almost as correctly as Br&bxnans, and some of them speak Eilnareso 
fluently but not correctly. As a rule Mar^thiU live in fairly aired 
and lighted middle class houses two or three storeys high with stone 
and burnt brick walla and tiled roofs. Tho entrance door, which is 
often spacious and imposing and furnished with a small room called 
(Uvdi for guards or watchmen, opens on a yard in which is a cattle- 
ehed and a stable for horses. One or two rooms in the upper storey 
and cue or two in the ground floor are whitewashed and well painted 
and decorated with pictures of Ganpati aud Shiv, and fancy pictures 
cf gymnasts wrestling, of a war ship, or two tigers and a huntsman. 
These rooms arc used for recepttous aud business. Other rooms 
are set apart for dining, kcepiTig stores, slooptng, and cooking; and 
at tho back of tho house is a sweet basil or ivlas pillar. The privy 
is sometimes in the back of the yard and somotimoa near the 
entrance. Except a few special apartments the bouse is seldom 
cieau or tidy. The houses of poor MaritbAs are smallor and have 
fewer rooms. The house goods of the ordinary Mardtha include a 
small store of metal waterpots, dining dishes, and cooking vo5so1b,1ow 
wooden stools, cots, and pestles or musaU, stone slabs orpd^ds,pin9 


seem to b« bat ■]aghtly con&octod. Th« exifttobce of ifaa aame cUn name io moat 
middle and low.claM Deccao Hiiulaa iniglit he due to the fact that thiMo olaoa or 
tribea came into the Decan a» oatio&a or comiDunitiae conpleie enciusli to apread 
a freab layer of people over the whole coaatiy. The caee of the VaojOrii, whoae 
great baode formerly incladed toaoj olaaeee of craftaioeo aod who etill have X/>hin 
and Mhira arooBg them, ihowe that this ia not impoeaible. At tho aame time the 
evidence agamat aamoneea of oaname proving aameneee of tribe or race ia ao iitroDg 
M to make each wideepread immigratioo ImwobabLe. The eaae of the Poona Uebito 
or elit'pooketa, all of whom are either Oiikvade or Jadhave, prcpvea that aameneaa 
of enmame by no meana impliea aameneea of tribe or race. UchlSa are reenuted 
from all except the impare elaaaee, being joined, beaidee by Manithaa and Kamathla, 

S Bribrnana Marwarie and Bawlmau, and all recraita whatever their caate are 
opted either into the Giikvid or into the Jidhav cUn. The evidoDce preaented 
by the Uchlie k: aopported in a leu extreme form by the general Deocan practice 
of calling a chiePa retainer^ by their chiefe aamame. Thia practice, together with 

the caea of the Uchiae who aopply almoet the last trace of the old ayetem of reoruit- 
log predatory trihee, seema to uovalbat the pomemioo of northern eumanei li no 
proof of a northern origin or erea of a etralfi of nortbera bIbod. Ii probabW ueeally 
aroe^ like the poeeairion of the Komaa namae of Gordon and uampball by tJie 
Bootch Keltic htghlasdera, from the practice of foUowere taking or betag given the 
name of tl^eir chief. 
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or varvantds, and grindstones, beds, blankets, and qailte. Middle clasa 
Kouses hare a lar^ store of metal Tessels and lampetands^ low wooden 
stools^ wooden frames or devdrtU for gode^ cote, boxes, bedding, 
blanketSi carpets, mortars and pestlee, cradles, and bullock car^. 
Besides these welt-to«do Marithis hare silver cups and plates atfd 
scented oil*pots, large metal waterpots, and- cooking r^sels for 
grand feasts and brass oil •jars or hudhl%$, chairs, tables, benchee^ 
cu*pboards, stools, palanquins, shigrams or dog^carts or phaetons, 
bedding, Persian carpets or gdlichd*, bed corers, and pillows of 
yarioas kinds, candlesticks, wallsbades, looking-glasses, wooden 
and ivory toys, and embroidored wall bang^gs.^ MaritSAs are fond 
of pets, and rear dogs monkeys and parrots, The staple food of 
wolUto-do Mar&this is wheat cakes, rice, split potse, clarified butter, 
and yegotablee and condiments; middle class families on ordinary 
days eat rice, millet bread, idwbhdre or liqaid pulse seasoned with 
chillies, spices and salt, and vegetables; the daily food of the 
poor IB millet bread, chopped chillies, and pnlse sauce. All eat flesh 
and fieb. The well-to«do eat mutton or fowls daily. Middle class 
famiUes use them aboot once a week, while the poor use them 
only occasionally on Dasara in SeptemlMr-October and Sfiimga in 
March, and during marriages. Marith^ seldom ose liquor though 
no caste rule forbids either liquor or narcotics. They eat the 
usual kinds of flesh except beef and pork. At the bouses of the 
to-do the food is cooked and served generally by servants 
called tavalnkarU or clean men, and in middle and poor umilies the 
women cook and serve the food. Before dining Marithda are 
careful to bathe and pot on a frosh-washed cotton waistclotb. 
The elderly men of the boose lay sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats 
before the house-gods, water the sweet hwl, bow to the snn, and sip 
a little water in which a basil leaf has been dipped. All the men of 
the family sit in a line on low stools each with a frosh-scoured metal 
wsterpot or tdmh^a and a cup or ^tela to his right, and a metal or 
leaf plate before him with one or two cups for sauce and clarified 
butter. At home a Mardtha cate bare to the waist; in company and 
on festive occasions ho dines without^taking off any article of drees. 
Women take their food after the men, bat the Brihman practice of 
eating from their husband's plate is not strictly kept. 

The men out the head hair close and wear the moustache and 
whiskers but not the beard. Some keep tbe topknot and ear knots 
and share the rest of the head leaving a clean shaven passage 
between tbe knots gradually narrowing tbe brow to the centre 
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and, again growing wider till it reacliee the bock of tho head above 
the neck. Id many heads thU passage is wholly or partly blocked by 
the bunch of hair on the crown of the head. Tho women drees their 
hair with much care> either tying it in a back knot or bwliada or 
plaiting it in a braid which they woar in an opep circle at the back of 
the bead. They use false hair and aro fond of decking their hair with 
flowers. The men dress in a turban, a coai, a shouldorcloth, and a 
waistcloth, troasers, or short drawers called cMnds. Instead of the 
turban they often wear a headscarf called rumal if about throe to four 
yards or a if ten to fifteen yards long. Mar^tha turbans are 
folded in one of two leading styles or Sindia fashion the 

style in use in the Gwalior court and Pathdni because it is like the 
Path£n headdress. The Sindesh&i turban is an elaborate piece of 
work, folds arranged so ss to present all round a sharp ridge which 
sha<les the ears with conical protruding wings. Tho front is a circular 
convex ridge wider and more solid near the middle forehead, and 
sharply depressed near the comers to distioguisli it from the adjoining 
ear vrings. Tbe hind part is liko the front except that the folds are 
not twisted and aro loss elaborately arranged. Twisted bands are 
passed above, below, and across tho surrouuding ridge and the two 
gold onds are fixed at tho top near tbe two wings, ^omo men woar 
tho turban so that tho two wings como within an inch of tbe ears and 
many consider it fashionable to place the turban jauntily on the left 
ear, and make its position socuro by passing a twisted baud lightly 
rounrl the side wncro tho ear is loft free, allowing tho raised wing 
on that side to show all its twisted and well arranged folds. The 
folds and twists are fixed by the aid of water or ]>in8 so that a 
turban once folded lasts two to three months. Old nnd staid men 
nse folds instead of twists. In the Path^i turban tbe twists are 
nut half 80 rigid as in tho iSiudesh^i turban nor arc thoro tho 
wiogs and the comer depressioDa which arc so notable in the 
Sinuesbiti turban. It is simpler and smaller and more oval thaoi 
circular in shape slightly rosembliug the human head. The front is 
of partly twist^ folds arranged so as to form symmetrical rows of 
numberless parallelograms one above the other till they reach the 
middle part of tho upper surface. The portion above the right ear is 
raised slightly higher than tho part above the left ear, aud most of 
the back is covered by the two gold ends which reach to the middle 
of tlie top where the twisted folds of the front generally end. The 
Patbdn fashion is becoming more |>opular among Kolhapur Mar&tbds, 
but, as a role, on festivo occasions and special gatherings the 
Sindeshii mode is adopted. Some Mar&th&s fold their headscarfs 
called rumdls orpaikds, in the shape of their turbans allowing one of 
its onds to lie loosely on the top which flutters slightly st every jerk 
in walking. Some wear^a mandil or gold turban folded like a loose 
turban. Thp Mars the coat fits very closely especially the arms and 
chest. The sleeves are generally longer than tho arms, the extra 
length forming numberless small plaits or folds over the lower arm 
between tbe mbow and As wrist. Tbe coat is tied in front 
below the right shoulder and iu the centre of the chest, part of the 
right chest l^ing left open especially by those who pride themselves 
on their depth oi chest. From the chest the coat f^s in long full 
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folds to the knee and sometimes a few inchos below the knee. A 
Mardtha’s holiday coal is of silk or cloth of gold. It is not so tight 
ad the eyery-daj white coat and the eleeres have fewer puckers. 
Mar&tb^s hare be^nn to wear EogHfib-shaped coats, shirts, jacketSj 
and boots.. The Macatlia waistcloth is shorter than the Br^man 
waiatcloth and the puckers in front and behind are fewer, the ends 
hangmg and flattering loose. The Mardtha shoe which it finely 
decorated with silk and gold borders is stained a deep red and differs 
froTo the Brahman shoe by leaving open the whole except the toes 
and an inch of the upper part of the foot, and having its small 
roiiud heel as haiMi as stooe. Formerly a sword was part of the 
I'Ognlar Mardtba dress. Now a walking stick has taken the place 
of tbo sword. They also draw a shawl over their ahoalders when 
they attend the court or daridr, 

J'lzcopt that they do not pass the skirt back botwocn the feet and 
that they draw one cud of the robcover the head thoindoor dress of the 
K<»lhi1pur Maritha women is the same as of the Kolbipur Brahman 
women. They mark their brows with vermilion and tattoo a small 
cresoeut or chandra between the eyebrows, and a small dot on the chin 
and on each choek, and figures of sweet basil, lotuses representing 
tlio goddess Lakbhmi, the words Shriram Jayrdm in Bilbodh, ana 

E ictiiros of Krishna and his beloved Rddba on their forearms. 

'Oth men and women havo a large store of valuable clothes and 
ornamonts for groat occasions. Almost every married woman haa 
a lucky necklace, a nosering, and toerings which she must wear 
as si^ns of her married life. Other omanjonts she uses at pleasnre 
ospcoialiv on holidays and on ceremonial occasions. The wardrobe 
of a woluto^do Mariitha roan ioclndos turbans, coats of cotton wool 
and silk, gold turbans, breeches, silk*bordered shooIdcrclotbs and 
waist cloths, gold-bordored shoulderuloths or dupetdi, and silk 
girdles or hiuchdi, trousers made in native fashion, one or two 
shawls, and shoes or boots. Most of those clothes last for sevefal 
^nerations and cost £50 to £100 (Ks. 500 • 1000). Middle class 
Marfitbds do not use gold tnrbans or mandils and shawls and gold- 
bordered shoulderclotbs or dnpcid$ ; their coremonial dress is worth 
about £5 to £7 10s. (Bs. 50- 75). Poor Mar^thia wear patkdi or 
headscarfs instead of turbans and have a pair of silk-bordered 
waist cloths and shoulderclotbs, trousers, and white coats which 
they keep carefully and use only when thoy have to pay visits 
and attend court. Women in high families have in store silk 
robes or sddU worth £1 10s. to £7 10#. (lU. 15 *‘75), Paithani robes 
worth £50 to £50 (Rs. 300 - 500), short-sleeved silk and gold 
bodices worth 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5*20), and gold upper robes or 
dupetdSf d,nd shawls worth £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 *800). Middle* 
class families seldom use shawls and dupetds and Paithani robes, 
and have a store of silH-bordered robes worth abou4£l to £l 4#. 
(Rs. 10-12], and bodices worth 2#. to 4#. (R^ 1*2), ordinary upper 
roboa worth £l to £3 (Re. 10-80), and sometimes one or two Paithani 
robes each worth £5 to £10 (Rs.50 -100). Poor women have a pair 
of robes or /tddin each worth 6r. to 8s» (Bs. 3*4) andj^dices each 
worth 2s. to 4#. (Rs. 1 - 2], and an upper scarf or aheld worth 4#. to 
6 #. (Rs. 2 * 3) which they pot on while going oat of doors on festive 
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occaaiooB. Martth^ both men and vromen wear a number of 
omamentB. We]l*to«do men wear earrings with two pearls or an 
emerald pendant called and chauhadS4, finger rings set with 

diamonds, and gold bracelets orkankans; well* to-do women wear for 
the head a gold ketak or sweet pandanos flower, a chandrakor or 
crescent moon^ a rdkhdi or full-moon, a rrud or a balUihaped gold 
ornament, flowerB, gajard$,bindi€tb^vard$,9Jii cAondrosins, alUtnoded 
with pearls and jewels. Hindi, bijvara and chandrtuin are used onlj 
hj girls after they hare come of age; the ear ornaments are bugdis, 
bilt/dSfkd^, and kuradus all of gold stndded with pwlfl ; hdtydi&nd 
kuradxu of pearls with a jewel in the centre; the wrist ornaments are 
gold hdngdu or l>angles, 6i/vars, chhandi, gords, yoU, kdkans or 
wristleU, pdialts, and todds, ornaments of gold studded with posrls 
and preciona stones; the arm ornaments are bdjuhandt, tolvandi, 
v$ldfi, and vdnki/t of gold studded with precious stones; the neck 
ornamentB are ehdmpeialii or champa bud necklaces, ckandraharB, 
chinchapetu, javds or barley necklace, katas or buds, kanihd^ or 
necklaceij lappJuis, pend$, puialU and tans, gold nocklaces set with 
pearls and 

gold waistbands or mdipatd$ set with precious stones; the foot 
ornaments are chain anklets ruh and voIm of silver except in the 
case of the ruling family who alone can wear gold ankle end toe 
ornaments^; and toe ornamentB as gendt, jodvis or toerings, mdiolitt, 
phuU or flowers, and virodit. Mardtha women as a rule wear all 
except foot and toe ornaments of gold and pearls according to their 
means. Ruling and rich families nave a store of ornaments worth 
£500 to £5000 (Rs.6000-50,000) and upwards; middle-class Marktha 
women’s ornaments are worth £50 to £200 (Ks. 500-2000); aud 
poor Mar^tha women have at least the gold lucky necklace or dorle, 
the nosering, and silver toerings worth £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 

As a class Marathks are simple, frank, independent and liberal, 
ederteous, and, when kindly treated, trusting. They are a manly 
and intelligent race, proud of th^r former greatnoss, fond of 
show, and careful to hide poverty. The Maritha is proverbiallj 
dauli or fond of show. A Marfitha though almost starving will 
raise a copper’s worth of clarified butter and mb his monstache and 
hands with it, and sit washing his hands and face in front of his 
houBO, that passers may think be has had a rich dinner. A Mar&tha 
may dress in a rag at home hut he has always a spare dress which 
he himself washes, keeps with great care, and pots on when be 
goes to pay a visit. He hires a boy to attend him with a lantern at 
night, or to take care of his shoes when he goee into his friend’s 
house and hold them before him when he comes ont. They say that 
war m their calling and few Mardthds of good family however well 
educated willingly take fervice as clerks. They never keep shops. 
As a role a^weluto-do Mar&tba has in his service a Brkhman clerk 
called divdnji or minister, who often takes advantage of his master’s 

» _ ^ 
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want of education to defraud him, sometimee ending in making hia 
master bis debtor. Mar^tha women are kind, affable^ and simple, 
and with few exceptions are good wiyes and managers. Har&tnis 
are husbandmen, grantholders, landowners, and State serrants. 
Besides the Uahdrij of Kolhipnr seTeral Marith^ are chiefs dr 
9an4ilidnik9. A Uanttha almoet nerer rises early and seldom goes 
out ip the morning. rises about eeren or eight, washes, and 
attends to bnsineea if he hat any or idles till ten chewing tobacco^ 
smoking, and talking. About Iwfpast ten he bathes, dresses in a 
freshly •washed cotton cloth, marks his brow with white or red 
sandal, bows before the family sods which the priest kas already 
worshipped, repeats the names of the deities Ambabdi, Oanpati, 
l^dndurang, and Shankar, and bows after eacU name. Religions 
Mar^thds pass an hour or two in reading sacred books as the 
OurncLaritra or Life of DatUtroya, Joy^oobe'e commentary on the 
Bha^vat^ita, Shiy^s Play or Shiv ikla, and Rukminims Choice or the 
Jiuhmini Statfamvar, Most of them lay sandal and flow ore on their 
gods and drink the holy water or tirth need in washing the god’s 
feet Then the male members of tho family eit in a row and take 
their food. After dinner they chew betel, smoke tobacco, and enjoy 
a short midday rest. They rise at three, and play at cards dice or 
chess. In the ereniog they driye ride or walk, or visit a friend, 
return about eight or nine, and retire to bed at ten or eleven. 
Mar&tli4s who have estates to manage lead regnlar fairly busy lives; 
those who have no special business pass a Hfe of monotonous 
weariness in idle talk, beteLcbewing, and smoking. Many are 
fond of hunting, and hunt and shoot several days in every month. 
Others spend much of their leisnre under tho influence of ojnum and 
hemp-water. Maritba women seldom leave the house, and in well- 
to-do families, as they have neither to cook nor to mind the house, 
they have much leisure. A MarAtba matron generally spends her 
morning in washing combing and decking her hair with flowers, in 
feeding her ehildren, and in bathing. Elderly MaiAtha women water 
the sweet basil plant and lay sandal and flowers before Bilkrishna or 
Mahidey, but young women are generally careless about religions 
rites. After their midday meal they hear a Pur&n or holy bock read 
by a priest, take a midday nap, look after the children, talk, play, 
with dice and sometimes witn tagargoidt, chew betel and tobacco, 
sup after the men, and retire abont ten. Some Mariltha women 
embroider and a few haye learnt to read and write. 

MarilthiiS worship all Br&hmanic, local, and boundary gods and 
keep the usnal Br^hmanic fasts and festiyals. Their priests are 
Desbasih Brahmans who conduct their ceremonies and perform the 
daily worship of the house gods of the well-to-do. Their chief 
hull days are the Hindu New 7ec»^B Day,or Varshpr^ipada and 
Bdmnavmi in March-April, AJahaytriiiga^r the Undying Third in 
May, NdgpanckoMi ShrtivnimPavrninid and Ookula$hiA>ii in July- 
August, in August, Dasara iif September-Octobw, 

Divdli in October-Noyembar, Bankrdnt on the twelfth of Jaonary, 
land S^impa in March. ^ Their popular fasts are the Eleyenths or 
^ ekdda$hii in the bright half of Aihadk or July-August *and Kdriik 
or Ootr.-Noyr., and Shiy's Night or Shivnira in Febniary. The 
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Mar4th£sj especially the dcsceikdaats of Shi74]i the founder of the 
Mar4tha empire^ who wae raised to bo a Kahatriya on paying £40,000 
(Ri. 4>OO,UO0] to G4ga Bhatt of BenaroSi^ claim to belong to the 
Kehatriya or second of Menu's classes and say that their ceremonied 
ai^ the same as tboso of Brihmans. Brihmans admit this claim in 
the case of the ruling family and perform their ceremonies with 
Yedic texts, Tho ceremonies of other Kolhdpur Maritha families 
are performed according to the Shudra Kamalikar a classical SansWrit 
Tension of the Veilic passages. The welUto-do among tho Kolbdpur 
Marathis ^laim to perform the siicteen BrdLman sacraments or 
iftmkdtg but the bulk of the people perform no coremonioH ozeept 
at births thread girding, marriage, comine of age, and death. A 
girl goes for her* first confinement to her parents and a poor 
Mardtha midwife waits on tho prognaut womuu. At tho time of 
her delirery she cuts tho navel-cord, bathes the mother and child, 
and lays them on a cot. When a eon is bom the joyful nows 
is carried to friends and kinsfolk and packets of sugar are handed 
among them. Tho priest, who is sKked to repeat shdniimWi or 
soothing verses every evening from the first to the tentn day, 
repeats versos over a pinch of ashoa and rico, and bauds tlio 
ashes to the midwife to be ruhbod nu tho brows of the mother and 
child. A light is kept buruing tbo whole uight for tbo first ton 
days. A few days oftcr the birth tho j<Ukami or birth ceremony is 
performed, when the priust and frieuds and kinsfolk arc asked to 
the house, music)aus are engaged to play their inslnimeuts, botul is 
served to men guosts and pockets of vermilion aud turmeric are 
handed among the women, and a feust to the guests ends the 
ceremony. Wow only a few ke»'p this practice. As a rule all 
Mar4th4s are particular about tho fifth or sixth day worship, ns 
those days are believed to be full of danger to the newborn child. 
Iifarithis share tho common belief that convulsive seizures aud most 
other forms of disease aro the work of spirits. They think that 
only by worshipping Mothers Fifth and Sixth con the child be saved 
from tho attacks of ovil spirits which are said to hover al>out tho 
lying-in-room and lie in wait /or the child especially during the fifth 
and sixth days after birth, probably because from tho sloughing of 
the navel-cord the child is at that time liable to tetanus aud 
coDvnUioDs ’ Elderly matrons in the house take tho utmost caro 
to keep a light always burning in tho lying-in room day and night 
especially from the fifth to the tenth day, and daring that time 
never leave tho mother alone in her room. On the fifth duy a few 
friends and relations are asked to dine at the hbuse. In the lying- 
in room a betel nut and a sword or sickle are set on a low stool and 
flowers, sandal-paste, burnt frankincense, and food are laid before 
the low stool in the name of Mother Fifth or Finchvi Tho mother 
bows before the goddess with the child in her arms and prays Mother 
Fifth to savS the child from the attacks of evil spirits. The guosts 
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•sre treated to a dinner and metx gneats paaa tbe whole night aiogiDg 
ballads or Idvnii and women j^ueats watch by turns in tho lying-in 
room. Mother Sisth or Satrii ia worshipped on the sixth day with 
the same details as Mother Fifth and a few friends are feasted. 
The mother is held ^impure for ten days and no one except the 
midwife touches her. rae midwife rubs the mother and the 
child with oil and bathes them. Then she bathes, takes her food, 
and waits upon the mother. Daring the first ten days the midwife 
oats nothing unless she has bathed from head to foot both morning 
and OTening. The family are held impare for teh days in 
consequeooe of a childbirth. During this time they are allowed 
to touch others, though they cannot worship* the honse gods. 
Go the eleventh the clothes of the mother are washed, the room 
is cowdnnged, and the family are purified by drinking water 
which is given them by the family priest. On the eleventb the 
men renew their sacred tbrea<i8 and lay sandal, flowers, burnt 
frankincense, and sweetmeats before the bouse gods. On the 
eveoiog of the twelfth a few women are asked to the house, 
musicians plav, and the child is cradled* The women dress the 
babe in a cnil^'s hood or kHHckthtid name it saying, Cat off ties and 
chains snd join the umbrella and palanquinThe anniversary of 
the child's birthday is kept by a feast to friends and kinsfolk, and 
on that day the ceremony called ehaul karm or hair-clipping is 
TOrfonned by the welUto-do, and the child's hair is clipped for the 
* first time. Well-to-do Mar^this especially the families of chiefs and 
tarddrs or nobles gird their boys with the sacred thread between ten 
and twelve with nearly the same ritnal as at a Briibman thread- 
girding. 

Boys are married between twelve and twenty-five and girls 
generally bofore they come of ago, thongh coming of age is no 
bar to a girl's marriage. A Mardtha marriage is very costly. The 
bride's father must give a large dowry to the bridegroom and in 
return the bridegroom's father must present valuable ornaments to 
the bride* So the girls whose fathers ^long to high families bat 
cannot offer a large dowry with their daughter's hand remain 
unmarried after they come of ago aod have sometimes to marry men 
who are unequal either in age or social position. Even to the well- 
to-do to have many daughters is a curse. In proportion to the 
position of the family, the father has to spend on bis daughter's 
marriage, running into debt from which he seldom frees himself. 
As a rule the offer of marriage comes from the boy's side. Before 
the marriage is fixed it must be ascertained that the boy and the 
girl are not of the same clan or ibal; they may both bear the same 
surname but the crest or dwak on the n^e^side most be different. 
Sameness of crest on the female side is no bar to marriage. After 
talking the matter over aad fixing os the moat anitaMe girl, the 
boy's father sends a IUqI or Bhit to see the givL He goes to her 
house and is treated to a dinner. After a dinner and some betel 
ithe Rdul or Bhdt tells* the girl's father why he hu come and asks 
Mf they are willing to marry their girl.* The girl's faUier answers 
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either that they are willing or that they are not willing, and the * 
Bh^t or Raul returcB home with a present. If the girVfi father 
says he is willing some poor women relations of the boy or a female 
setrani arc aslcf^ to see the girl. If their report of the girl is 
satisfactory, the boy’s father on a Incky day sends a relation or 
friend, together with his prient and the Bhat to the girl’s to propose 
the match. They go to the girl’s house and are weloomed by the 

S i’s father. They are ginn water to wash their hands and feet^ 
el and tobacco are served to them, and they are treated to a 
dinner. TSe bead of the boose kills a goat or at least a fowl, 
asks a friend or two to dine with the gnesU, and gives uncooked 
provisions to the priest who either cooks for himself or has his 
dinner cooked ana served by a Br^broao. Aftei* dinner all sit in 
the hall, betel is served, and the Bbdt formally declares tboir object • 
in coming. If the girl’s father agrees to the match, he calls in his 
priest and bands him the girl’s horoscope. Both priests compare 
tbo boroacopea of the boy and the girl, cnlculate the positions of the 
stars at the time of their birth, and say whether the match will be 
lucky. If the astrologers or priests say the match will be unlucky, 
no lurther steps are taken. When tho boy’s and the girl’s 
parents are aoxions for the match they do not depend on the words 
of the astrologer and even do not consult him but at once settle the 
marriage terms the chief of which are the sum to be paid to the 
boy by the girl’s father at time of tho girUgiving or kan^dJdn, 
the clothes and ornaments to be presented to tl^ girl by the boy’s ' 
father, and the clothes to be preseuteil to the relations of each 
by the other. Sometimes if the girl is nsusually handsome and 
iDtelligont the boy’s perenta bear the whole marriage expenses even 
of the girl and do not receive a farthing from the girl's parents if 
they cannot conveniently pay. At other times 'if the girl’j parents 
are we]l*to«do and wish to give tl.eir daughter to a poor but high 
family boy they pay tho boy’s marriage charges and present the girl 
with ornaments and tho boy with a large dowry. A short time 
before tho terms aru settled the girl’s father sends some relations to 
see the boy at whose house a feast is held for the guests and tlioy * 
return with presents of turbans and waistcloths or at the least with 
a waistcloth or cash. At the house of some Mar^tb^, tlie presence 
of a Nh4vi is required at the time of settling the marriage. 
When the terms are settled the fathers exchange cocoanuts, and the 
barber’s duty is to hand the cocoanut to each as the sign of the * 
marriage settlement; for this he is called mhdla or the marriage 
settler and both parties present him with cash or a turban. The 
boy’s and girl’s fathers the village astrologer or grdmjoshi 
to name three lucky moments on three different days, for the 
tnrm eric •rubbing, mairiage, and vardi or home-taking. As a 
rale the bridegroom must visit the girl’s house for the marriage; 
but if the girl’s parents are poorer tban the boy’s parents or 
the boy’s pareota rtsfuse visit the girl's but agree to pay ber 
marrisge charges, the girl’s parents take the girl to the boy’s village 
and lodge a separate house which has been prepared for them. 

To take the girl to the boy’s boose is thought inoorrect * 
^rnong Maritl^ asd fonus * special item in the marriage 
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agreement. A little before tbe tarmericynibbing tbe boj'i relations 
and the priest go with moaic to tho bride’e sod are received at her 
hoase. Music plays aad the priest puts a robe and bodice and 
oruamente and a packet of sugar into her haods. A wheat or rtba 
square is traced round two low stools set in a line cIoho to each 
other and on another stool before them are placed five waterpota or 
kal<uha3 with cotton thread passed round their neck a The priest 
repeats versesi lays a betelnut and leaves in each pot> and cctsts 
their mouths with lialf*coooanats. He then sets a betelnut on a 
couple of leaves laid on the low stools and offers sandal, flowers, 
burnt incense, and sweetmeats to the betelnut Ganpati and the 
water pot Varun and waves lights round them, ^i'he bride and her 
mother are rubbed with wet tumeric powder mixed with fragrant 
oil by the boy’s women servants. The girl then comes before 
the waterpot Varan and the betelnut Ganj^ti. The priest repeats 
verses and the girl is told to walk five times round tbe betelnut 
Ganpati and the waterpot Varan and sits on one of the two stools 
iu the wheat square ; her mother sits on the other stool and while 
music plays they are again rubbed with sw'eeUcented oil and 
turmeric aud bathed by fire women neighbours and relations. The 
bride is helped to put on a uew yellow robe and bodice and her 
future mother-in-law presents her with ornaments. What remains of 
tho turmeric a party of bis friends take with music to tbe bridgroom^s. 
The boy is robbed with turmeric and bathed with the same rites as 
at the girl’s house and tb^ turmoric-rubbiDg ends with a feast at 
the boy’s and girl’s. 

Next comes tbe marriage guardian or devak worship. A d^ or 
two before tho marriago a mao at tbe house of the boy and oz the 
girl, bathes, and with music and a band of friends goes to tbe tree,^ 
which is the family guardian, offers sandal, flowers,burotfrankincense 
and Bwoatmosts to it, cots a brauch, lays it in a winnowing fan, and 
brings it home with music. He takes it to his god-room aod 
worships it along with his familv gods which are represented by 
betel nuts in a winnowici' fan. Meanwhile five nn widowed girls 
wash a griudstone or jdie and lay saudal, flowers, and sweetmeats 
before it and a family washerwoman worships the stone slab or pdta, 
and a feast to mairicd women and a few friends and relations 
completes the guardian or devak worship. Invitatiou cards are sent 
to distant friends and tho houseowner asks a few of his near 
relations in person who come to the house on the marriage guardian 
or devak worship day. After dinner tbe invitation processions 
start as among Bribm^s, from tbe boy’s and girl’s aod ask local 
friends and kinsfolk to the marriage. After dinner tho boy is well 
dressed and seated on a low stool laid in a square marked by the 
washerwoman with wheat or rice, and mtfrriea women with a dish 
of turmeric, vermilion, and rioe grains, rub him wiHi turmeric, 
mark bis brow with vermilion, and stick tbe rice grains on the 
vermilion. His head is hung with flower garlands or munddvali$ and 
he is taken to bis family goddess or kulaevi, lays a cocoanut and 

^ A list of thi Msnttbs devah or minuss gurdians aosi of wbkh sr* irsw or 
orMpero is glYMi io the Appeadis. 
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bowe before ber» end asks her to be kindly, and starts on horseback 
for the girl’s with friends, relations, priests, and masicians. When 
i\wy 1 ‘eacli i)ie girl’s village they stop and visit the village M^rnii. 
I'he bny dismounts, Uowm before the god, and asks him to be kindly. 
Hero they nro met by the bride’s party with music and friends and 
the Bimditt pi^'an or boundary Worship is^performed. If the girl is 
taken to the l^y’s village, the ceremony is performed at the nonse 
of a friend in the neigh boo rhood. All are seated and the bride’s 
father marks tbo boy’s brow with sandal and sticks grains of rice on 
it, bums frankincense before him, gives him sweetmeats to eat, and 
presents him with a turban and a gold scarf or tiheta. The guests 
are then escorted to a lodging or jinva$gkar prepared in the bride’s 
neighbourhood. The Maratha vd^ninchttya or trotb^plighting is the 
same as among Brdhmans. Tlie ^y's father meets tite girl’s father 
at his house with bis priest and is seated ; the girl’s father sits near 
him and hia priest attends him. The priests then worship the betel- 
nut Ganpati and the melalpot Varun und repeat verses. The girl’s 
father oners Ins daughter in marriage to tbo boy and in nresenco of 
hie and the girl’s relations the boy’s father accepts the o^r saying, 
I take her. The fathers change cocoauuts aud a distribution of 
so gar ends the ceremony. 

Shortly beforo the bridegroom starts for tho bride’s the bride’s 
parents send a feast or rukhvat with a few friends and music to the 
boy's honso. llic* boy is seated on a low stool sot in n wheat squpre, 
and the swoet dishes brought from tho bride’s by the village iVbAvi 
are an’anged in rows about tho stool. The dishes are usually of 
two kinds, for show and for use. Tbo show dishes includo sweet 
wheat and gram flour balls aud sugar cos ted betclnut and almond 
balls, as large as or larger than unhusked cocoanuts; the diehee 
for use are of ordinary size and are prepared with great care, The 
bridegroom is presented with a turban, his brow is marked with 
vermilion to wnich grain is stack, lights are waved about him by 
married women, aud bo is told to holp himself to the dishes. 
When the boy’s feast or rukhvat is over, the girl’s party with friends 
and music go to the boy's and tell them that the marriage hour 
is near. The bridegroom is dressed in rich clothes, his brow is 
decked with the marri^e coronet or hathing, a dagger is set in his 
hands, and he is seated on a horse which is fed by the village barber 
or NhAvi. Musicians walk in front, behind them walk all tbemeuof 
the bri d e and bri degroom’s parties, au d then the bridegroom. Behi nd 
the bridegroom walks hia sister usually a yonng girl closely veiled 
with a gold scarf or s As fa with the ih^undiva or Tacky lamp laid in 
a dish, and another veiled woman follows her with a tnetal or earthen 
pot called ahentkara holding rice betolnut and water, and covered 
with a mango branch and a cocoannt and set on a heap of Hue in e 
bamboo ba^ek If the pair are poor, the women of their honse walk 
veiled behind the bridegroom; it the families are rich the women ride 
in closed palanqnios or walk between cloths which are held round 
them by woman servants. ^On reaching the bride’s the bridegroom 
dismounts, the priest throws cutntnsead oryinon the booth, the bride’s^ 
mother meets aim at the booth door with a dish holdiug two wheat 
floorlamps, waves small rice balls and wheat floor lamps round the 
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• bridegroom^ tbrowe the rice belle to odo etde and lays tbe wheat dour 
lampe at the bridegroom’s feet; anotber married woman of the 
bride’s bouse toois a dish full of water mixed with lime and turmeric 
on bis feet. The bridegroom preeante tbe woman with a robe and 
bodice, the bride’s father hands the bridegroom a oocoannt and 
leads him by tbe hand to a place prepared for him near the altar. 
Tbe men guests are seated on carpets in the marriage hall. Tbe 
women alight from their palanquins bid by curtains held round 
them by their women eerrants> and are welcomed to their seats in a 
hall separated from the men's hall only by a cloth wall neat tbe raised 
altar or bahnle. Dancing girls amuse tbe guests in tbe marriage 
hail and the serrante load their muekets and hold tbemeelTes ready 
to announce the lucky moment by firing tbeir guns. Shortly 
before the lucky moment the girl is seated in front of the family 
goddess or ku!aevi and throws rice at the kuldevi and prays her 
to grant her a good husband. The astrologer is busy watching his 
water«clock, and has a hom-blower or fhingi ready to blow bis horn 
a$ soon as the astrologer giresthe signal by clapping bis bands. As 
tbe lucky moment draws near the girl is brought out of tbe house 
and raado to stand before the bridegroom face to face separated by a 
curtain marked with a lucky cross. The priests stand on either side 
of the curtain and tell the pair to fold tneir hands, to look at the 
lucky cross, aud pray to tbeir family gods. The priests repeat lucky 
Terscs and throw r^ rice at the pair, crying Sdvwuin or Be ware, and 
the musicians play. One of the priests hands red rice to the guests 
and another holds an empty dish before them aud gathers the red 
rice to be thrown oyer tbe pair at the lucky moment. Tbe astrologer 
tells the moment by clapping bin hands, tbe bomblowor or $hingi 
blows bis horn, the guns are firod, and the musicians redouble their 
noise. Tbe priests * draw aside tbe curtain, touch the bridegroom's 
eyes with water, poor red rice over tbe pair, and they are boaband 
and wife. Tbe bridegroom is taken to a seat near the earthen altar 
and tbe bride goes into the boose. Tbe bride's father and mother 
sit on two low stools in front of the bridegroom face to face, tbe 
father washes tbe feet of tbe boy, aid the mother pours water on 
*them. Tbe father marks the brow of the bridegroom with sandal; 
sticks grains of rice on the sandal, hands him a flower to smell, bums 
frankincense before him, and pours honey and cords over his hands 
to sip, and the ceremony of honey sipping or madhupark is orer.^ 
The girl's maternal uncle, or some other near relation, gires the 
girl's right hand to the boy who clasps it fast in both his bands. 
The priest lays both his hands oyer the boy's and mutters rerses. 
The girl's ^ther sets sandal, flowers, bnrnt frankincense, and 
sweetmeat before the betelnut Ganpati and tbe wateq>ot Yarnn, 
and pours water with some coins in it* over tbe clasped hands 
of the boy and girl and the kanydddn or girUgivingas over. The 
guests in the hall are treated to betel and frsgrwt cotton sticks 
called pfidvdi, and take Isaye soon after the girbgiying is oyer. 
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The pneat then asks the hride^room to tie the Inckf necktbread or* 
mangalrutra round the bride's oeck> and ties together the hems of 
the pair's clothes. Thej are seated on low stools set on the earthen 
sltar^ the bride as a mle sitting to the bridegroom's left. The 
sacrificial fire is lit and fed with (Harified butter, sesame seed, cotton 
sticks, and las or other sacred wood wcth nearlj the same rites 
as at a Brdhman marriage. The bride'a brother squeeaes the 
bridegroom's oar and is presented with a torbao by the bridegroom's 
party. The pair then leave their seats, walk seven times from right 
to left rou^ the sacred fire, and the ceremony of Seven Steps or 
iapt padi is over. Turmeric root wristlets are tied to the bands of 
each of the pair. 'They bow before tbs family gods and the first 
day's proceedings are over. From this day to the hometaking or vardt 
the bridegroom stays at the bride's and is feasted. The ^y sleeps 
with the men outside and the girl with the women in the house. 

On the next day a samptuous feast is hold in honour of the 
bridegroom's party. In the morning the pair play at the betelnut 
hunt and rub each other with turmeric. The boy is seated on 
the altar and the girl stands behind with turmeric powder in her 
hand and tries to force so mo of it into his month. The boy keeps 
his mouth closed tight and tries to prevent her, and if she succeeds 
in forcing some into his month, he is laughed at and asked if h% 
is hungrv. Then the hoy stands behind the girl and tries with his 
left hand to force turmeric into her mouth. Next the boy holds 
a betelnut in his band and asks the girl to take it from him. They 
stroggle and the girl manages to snatch it away. Then the girl 
holds a betelnut in her closed fist and asks the hoy to take it. If 
the boy fails, he has to beg it of her, and is laughed at. Lastly the 
pair bathe, dross in new cTotbes, and break their fast. Meanwhile 
the girl's party go with music and friends and ask the bridegroom's 
party to dine at the bride’s. At noon they are asked with music 
and friends and are treated to a sweet dinner or godijevan. In the 
evening the boy's mother performs the ceremony of seeing the 
daughter'in •law's face or aunmukh darshan. The bride's mother 
with music and women friends asks the bridegroom's mother to her 
house. Accompanied by kinswomen and friends and the family 
priest and mnsie the bridegroom's mother goes to the girl's bringing 
bamboo baskets, sesame seed, gram balls, betelnuts, cocoa-kernels, 
dates, a robe and bodice, and cm aments sweetmeats and fruit. On 
tho way she feigns anger and tries to return home when the girl's 
mother presents her with a robe and bodice, the washerwoman 
spreads sheets of cloth on the way, and the bridegroom's mother 
and her friends go walking over them to the bride's house with 
mnsie. At the girl’s the priest worships the betelnut Oanpati and 
the waterpot TTarun and*«tlie hoy’s mother dresses the girl in the 
clothes she hca bronght and sweetens her mouth with sugar. Then 
comes the basket or ji^l ceremony. JL piece of cloth is spread in 
a bamboo basket and nine 4ates, nine cocoa-kernels, and nine lumps 
of turmeric and a handful of rice and cooked fo^ are laid in it. 
The priest offers sandal, flowers, rice, and sweetmeats to the basket, 
and the boy and the girl, with the hems of their mrmenta knotted 
together, walk five times round it from right to left. The basket is 
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set on the heads of the nearest relations of the bojr and the girl and 
tlie ceremony is oyer. The pair accompanied by friends relations 
and music start for the boy’s. The girl is folly aressed and closely 
veiled and aeated in a palanquin witE the boy !ac6 to face followed 
by attendants who wave fly whisks or ehauru round the pair and 
hold state umbrellas ora^(td^tV# over them. Among poor Mar^tbds 
the bHde and bridegroom are seated on horseback and the horse is 
taken by the village Nb&vi to the bridegroom s house preceded by 
musicians and kinsfolk and followed by the bride's sister on horse¬ 
back or in a closed palanquin. On reaching the honse the pair bow 
before the house-gods and elders^ lay saodal and flowers before the 
goddess Lakshmi, present clothes to the bride's party, and the 
ceremony ends by a feast at the bridegrooiu's. hfarith^ treat their 
wedding guests to two sorts of dinners or tnfjavdnit, godi or sweet and 
khdti or sour. The qodi feast is given before the marriage guardian is 
bowed out and the khAti which ia usually a flesh feast, is givon after 
the marriage guardian ia bowed out. At the khdli feast Mariitb^ 
sit in full dress each with a sword by bis side. Mardthis do not 
allow widow marriage, know nothing of polyandry, and practise 
pohgamy. 

Even though the bride is of age, the marriage consummation does 
not form part of the marriage ceremony. The consummation ceremony 
is put off till the brido’s first monthly sickness after the marriage. 
In ^rforming the age^coming ceremony, the girl is seated in a ^ly 
deSked woedeu framo or makhar with arches on each side in a 
specially prepared hall. Plantain stems decked with tinsel and 
coloured paper are set at each corner of the frame. The girl is 
dressed in a rich yellow robe and bodice and her brow is marked 
with vermilion on which rice grains are stuck. Her head is hung 
with a network of. flowers and garlands are tied round her neck 
and lines of vermilion drawn on her feet. The sews is handed 
round among friends and kinsfolk and sugar packets and cocoaflnts 
are distributed at every hou^ in the neighbourhood. Women 
friends and relations present the girl with sweet dishes and musicians 
are engaged to play at the house while the ceremony lasts. The 
girl is unclean for three days. On the fourth she is rubbed with 
oil and turmeric and bathed, and a lucky day, between the fourth 
and the sixteenth, is named for the pube^ oeremony. On the 
morning of the lucky day the pair are rubb^ with tur^ric and 
fragrant oil and bathed while music plays. Friends anvkinsfolk 
are asked and the pair are seated on low stools, the girl to the right 
of the boy« The priest attends and lights the sacred fire as at the 
Brahman puberty ceremony. The pair bow before the gods and elders 
and the ritual is complete. A grand feast is given to women friends 
and neighbonrs at noon and in the evening the ceremony called 
ott&Aaran or lapfilling is performed. Tbo pair are sea^d on two low 
stools set in a wheat or rice souare, the girl to left of the boy, and 
the brows of both the boy ana the are marked with vermilion. 
Bice grains are stuck on the vermilion and married women fill the 
girl's lap with a bodicecloth, wheat,,cocoanut, fruit, packets of 
vermilion, and betelnuts. Their fathers*m-Iaw present tna boy and 
girl with dothes and ornaments, and the girl's &tner preseate the pair 
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with bedding, lamps, metal waterpote, and betel eases. The restt>{ 
tho ceremobj is the same as the BrAhmao pubertj oeremonj. Baring 
a girl'd first pregnancy in the third, fifth, and seventh months, while 
mosio plays five anwidowed women fill her lap with wheat, a 
bodicecloth, a cocoanut, and fruit. She is asked to dine by women 
friends and relutions during tho seventb and the eighth months and 
is presented with robes and bodices. She is taken with women 
frieitds and relations to some garden where a longing feast or 
dohnlejwan is given her. 

When a** Mar&tha dies the body is bathed and dressed in a white 
sheet, loid on a bier, and tied fast to the bier with strings. Betel 
leaves, flowers, ahd redpowder are thrown on it, and sometimes 
half a dozen gold or silver flowers are strewn over the bier. The 
well-to-do Uanitha dead are carried in a palanquin to the borning 
ground which is generally on the bank of some stream or river 
accompanied by kinsmen and preceded by Holir or Mhir pipe- 
blowers. The body is bathed in water, the pile is built, tbe dead 
is laid on the pile, and burnt with nearly the same rites as at a 
Br4hman funerai. When tbe body is nearly consumed, tho party 
bathe in tbe river and return home. On the second third or four in 
day the ashes are gathered, and, except a few bones which are 
buried somewhere near tbe baraiog ground they si's taken to some 
holy place or river and are thrown into the water. The rest of the 
funeral ceremony is performed on tbe third, fifth, seventh, or nirth 
at the latest. Oo the tenth rice or wheat flour balls are offe red to 
the dead. On the eleventh tbe family, which since the death has 
been impure, are cleansed by eating the five products of the cow 
and present Brahmans with clothes, pots, umbrellas, shoos, cows, 
and cash in the name of the dead. Ou tho twelfth balls or pindi 
are offered to the dead and his ancestors, and ‘on the thirteenth 
thei thrddflh or mind^rite is performed in tbe name of the 
dead, and friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner. On the 
fourteenth the mouth-sweetening or god tond ibamc is performed, 
when relations meet and f^reat the chief mourner to a sweet 
dinner. At the end of every fortnight, month, and year from 
the death-day, uncooked provisions are given to firemans in the 
deceased’s name and the anniversary of his death is kept by a 
shrdddk or mind-rite, when friends and relations are asked to dine 
at the house. The dead is remembered every year in the dark half 
of Bkddrapad or Augost-September on a day corresponding to the 
death-day in the Mafidlaya Paksh or All Souls' Fortnight. The 
chief mourners, oat of respect to the dead for one full year avoid gay 
colonrs and sweet dishes and do not attend marriage or other 
festive parties. Marith^s gird their boys with the sacred thread 
which they renew every^y^ron Cocoanut Day in August On that 
day all bathe'hnd sit on low stools and Brahman priests attend. One 
of tbe priests tells theiL to sj^ water three times in the name of Vishnu 
and pours tbe fire prodactaof the cow on tbe right palm of each which 
they sip and again drink water in Vishnu's name. They are then 
given sacred threads by thb priest and pat them on» Tlis priests 

S it a cash present and withdraw with anoooked provisions. Some 
arithAs of family perform the sacred tiiread-renewing or 
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9 hrdvni aooordmg to the Brihmsa rituftl. On the umiversair of 
the dead arithia laj eandal, flowers, rice, aod food before three 
to thirteen Batea frondoea learee aod present the ofBoiatiDg 
and other prieate who are generally aa many as the nafober of 
learee with uncooked proTieiooe and caah. ICarlttha married 
oouplee are asked to the hooae, their feet are waehed with water by 
the deceased'a son, and they are feasted. After dizmer betel u 
served to the guests and they withdraw with presents of turbans 
aod robes. Marithils have a caete oooncil and settle social disputes 
at meetioga of castemen. Breaches of caste roles ar^ pom shed 
with flues which generally take the form of caste feasts. They 
send their boys to school, and except a lew ape not welhto^o. 

The name hfardtha, which rose to importance under Shdhdii 
(1594 -1664) and his son Shivflji (1627 • 1680) in the seventeen^ 
century and under the Poshwis be^me famous throughoot India in 
the eighteenth century, has a threefold i^lication. It is applied 
First to the section ot India south of the Narbada and north of the 
Earndtak in which the Marithi language is spoken ; Second to the 
whole Marathi-speaking population; and Third, in a narrower and 
more correct sense to the bulk of the old fighting^ and now 
cultivating middle class of the country whose language is Marithi. 
The generally received origin of the name Maritha, an explanation 
which has the support of Hr. Fleet and Dr. BhagvlnUl, is that it 
cotpe^ from Mahirishtra the Great Conntiy a name which the early 
Saaskrit-knowing settlers in Upper India are supposed to have 
given to tho unknown land to the sonth of Bindoethiin.^ To this 
explanation the chief objection is the absence of any reason why 
the people of Northern India should honour the south of India, with 
the name of Great Country, or why, if (be name Great Conntry was 
at first applied to the whole of Peninsular India it should come to be 
restricteu to the present Mardthi-speaking portions of thepeninsnla. 
If any people can be fonnd with a suitablo name it seems more 
likely that the conntry took its name from the people than that the 
people took their name from the countiy. This view was held by 
the late Dr. John Wilson who proposed to trace Mahirishtra to 
Mh5r-r4shtra the land of the Mh4rs. But though the Mhdrs are a 
large and important class in the Mar6thi«epeaking country their 
depressed state makes it nnlikely that the conntry shonld have been 
called after them. One derivation, which has the approval of 
Professor Bhindirkar, remains, that Mah^risthra m the Sanskritised 
form of Mah6rnttba that is the conntry of the Uaharatthis or 
Mahiratthis that is the Great Battis,* a tribe which, under the name 
Batta or Ratthis and its Sanskrit form lUshtrakas or Bishtrikae, 
from very early times have at intervals ruled in the Bozpbay Deooan 
Bombay Bl»ru4tak. • 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, iif tiie copy of 
his rook-cut edicts which is preserved at Gimir, the Ifaoryaa 
emperor Ashok (b.g. 245) statae that he sent ministers ot rdigion 
to the B4stika8, the Petwkas, ax^ the Aparintas. According to 
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Profeesor Bfaiind^rlcar the Apsristaa are tbo people of the Bombay, 
Konkau, the Petecikae are the people of Paitben abc»ut fiftj miles 
Dortb-cast of Ahmsdoagar, and the Rdstikas or (Sk.) R^btrikas 
arc the people of MabdrA^tra.^ According to Professor Bhindarker 
one branch of the tribe of RAstikas or ItaUaa took the name of 
lUshtrakatas and gorerned the Deccan an d Konkan before tho 
fifth centniy after Christ.* They then lost power but won ft back 
about 760 and continoed supreme in the Deccan and Kamdtak till 
about 970.* Mr. Fleet^ faTourethe opinion that the name Rishtrakuta 
was not ^ Sanskritised form of Katta but was acquired by tbe 
holders in virtoe of their office of naanagers of a rd^hira or province. 
Bnt the case of the Rattas who ruled in tiie Belgaum district from 
the ninth to the thirteenth century (87h • 1250) and who claimed to 
be a branch of the B^btrakutas strong^ supports the view that 
R^shtrakuU is a Sanskritised form of Ratta.* In the Kunarese 
districts the Rattas seem to be now represented by the Raddis one 
of the leading classes of Kdnarese hueuandmen.* The fact that tbe 
list of Marlitba surnames, which ineludes Cbolke that is Cbalukya, 
Setir or 8itdhira» Kadam or Kadamba> Yddav or Jidav, and almost 
all tbe early rolers of tho Deccan, does not include Ratta, favours 
tbe view that the memory of the Rattas is preserved in tbe general 
term MaiAtba. The saggealion that a branch of tbo Rattas in verj 
early times took the name of Mabarattbis or Great Rattas is 
exported by the practice of tho Bboja rulers of the Konkan and 
West Deccan who are styled Bhojas in AshoVs thirteenth edict 
(b.c. 240) and Mahibhojas in rock-cut inscriptions in tbe Bodsa 
caves in Poona and tbeKnda caves in KoUba of about the first 
century after Christ.^ Tbe earliest known mention of the name 
Maritba is an inscription of about B.c. 100 over a statue in tbe 
Nazia pase rest^cbamlier. This inscription ruus Mahdrathdgraniko 
yiro, which probably means The hero, the leader of the Maratbis 
or Great Rattas.* An inscription in the Bedsa caves in tbe Poona 
district of about tbe first century after Christ mentions a gift by a 
Mah4ratbi queen and three other inscriptions of tbe same or of a 
slightly later date, one at the Bbdja caves and two at Edrle both in 
the Poona district mention gifts by persons who call themselves 
Mahiratbis.* Mabdvanso the Ceylonese chronicle of tbe fifth century 


* Esrij Deoesn HiHoty, 9. 

* Ksriy Deccan Hictory, la Of thii Earlj Ratts or RtJilktrakiita dynoaty oil that 
is at preocot koowa » that oboni the fourth centory after Ubriat a chief of thic tribe 
Bomed Kriehna ruled whooe coini have been found is NAcik, Boutb DojarOt. the 
ieUndj of SiUeiie oad Bombay, sad is the South Bombay Deccan. Fleet'# Kinoreae 
Djuoatiea, 31 note 1. 

* Fleet'a Ednareee Dyngatiea, S1.3S; BbdndS^ar'a Early Decesa Hiatory, 10. 

* KAnareee Dyuaetke, Sa « 

* Compare Fleet's Ednoresd Dyaoetiaa, 79‘88. The yisw that Bdahtrakuta U a 
Sanskritised few erf Batta has tbe supped erf Mr. Bice, Dr. Buroell (Sooth Indian 
Pslcograpby, p. z.h tad os aotioed above of Professor BhSndirkor. 

* Ths 1881 ceasos Mtss & the Bombay KonUtak a totel of SS,874 BoddU. They 
ore olio found ia Molnsr. 

* Bombay Ooseriesr, X. 8B6- $40; Arch. Survey Mo. IOl pp. 4, 9,17, 26. Early 
Deceoa HMory, 10. 

* Joo. Boak.«Bf. Roy. As. Seo. XOl. $11 1 Early Deocon Historv. 10. Oibor 
Msrpmatiouj erf Mohirotha ors ths Orsot Cbonetosr sod tbs Orest Warrior* 

» Arc h mo W tf Oil Survey Ko. 10, :^.94, 94. 
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,(i.D. 480) twice mentioofl the country of Aboat the 

• middle of the Bereixth century (a.d. 634) the famons iPBoriptioa at 
Aihole or AiralH in South Bijipur noticet that the Great Western 
Ch4lukya kln^ Pulikeehi IL (610 - 635) gained the sove^'nty of 
tbe three Mahkr^shtrakae which together contained 99,000 ^rillages.* 
About the same time*the Chinese pOgrim Hiwen Thsasg (629-645) 
describes the kingdom of^Uo-bo-fad*a, apparently Mwardttba or 
Mabirdahtra, as nearly six thousand/u or twelre hundred milea 
in circuit. The capital, which waa towards the west near a large 
rirer, had a circumference of thirty li$ or six milea.* l^iwen 
Thsang describes the people, apparently the warlike MsMtha tribe, 
as tall, boastful, and prond. WhoeTer does them a aerrice, he saya, 
may connt on their gratitude, but no on& who offends them will' 
escape their Tengeancd. If any one insults them, they will risk 
their livpa to wipe out the affront. If any one in trouble applies to 
them forgetful of themselves they will hasten to help him. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never *bii to warn their enemy; 
after the warning each puts on hia coirasa and grasps his spear. In 
battle they pursue fugitives but do not slay those who give 
themeelves up. When a general baa lost a battle, instead of 
punishiug him corporally they make him wear women^s clothee, 
and so force him to sacrifice bis life. The state maintains several 
hundred dauntless champions, who every time they prepare for 
combat, make themselves drunk with wine; and then one of them, 
sppar in hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man 
whom they moet on the road, the law does not punish them. When¬ 
ever tbo army goes on a campaign, these braves march in front to 
the sound of tho drum. They idso intoxicate many hundreds of 
naturally fiorce elephants. At tbe time of coming to blows they 
drink strong liquor. They run in a body, trampling everything 
under their feet. No enemy can stand before them; and the king 
proud of possessing these men and elephants despises and slights 
the neighbouriog kingdoms.^ About 1020 the Arab geographer 
A1 Biruni mentions Marhat Des as a country to the south of the 
Narbada.* In 1320 tho French friar Jordanns refers to ^the 
kingdom of Martha as very great.’** In 1340 the African traveller 
Ibn Batuta notices that the people of Daulatabad or Devgiri were 
Marhatabs whose nobles were Brahmans.^ 

From the beginning to the end of his Deccan history (1290-1600) 
tbe historian Ferishta often mentions the hlai4th4s. In his 
account of the Musalmin Turk conquest under Ali-nd-din EhOji 
and his generals, Ferishta refers to the Marfithfis as the people 
of the. province of Mbirfit or Uherat, dependent on Danlatal^ 
and apparently considered to centre in Paitnan or as it is written 
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^ TQr&otir*i M«hiraui>, 71 . 71 The sene Hehifsttha elM eeearstn the Diprsoso 
(OMenberg'e £<liUoD, 641 vhieh it toseh older. Esrlf Deoeso Hlftory, 10. 

* ladiea Antiquery, VIII. 244 . ..... 

• nr. Bargm (Ind. Anl VH. 290) cagMts, though the dtewipteoa hsrdly eaite 
the nte, tbet tbU mey be BSdAml in 8ora BijApor. 

* Jnlien’e Hivea Tbeeng, 11. 149 s Indian Astiqoary, Vu. 290. « 

• SUM ud Dowiod, L ao. •YtO.’i J«du«.'MinbiU>41. ’ T^'i CtthiTi dlS- 
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MlieropaUln.^ In 1318 Harapil tbe son-in'lAw of the Dergiii chief 
rebelled and forced tbe Moealmiae to give up several districts of 
Marath.* In 1370 Jidbav Maritba, the cbiof of tbe Naihs, revolted in 
Daolatabad, pereoaded ite Musalmio governor tojoinbim, raised the 
mtbod chief of Bdgldn and other local leaders, and collected a great 
armj at Paithan.* Till the end of Bahmani anpremacy (1490) some 
Mardtha chiefs, among them the RAjie of G41na and B4gl&n in 
Ndsik, were practicallj independent paying no tribute for years at 
a time. After tbe close of Bahmani supremacy (1400), under tbe 
Abmadnagar and to a less oxtent under tbe Bijipnr kings, one or 
two Mariiha chiefs remained nearly independent.* Others were 
oontioned in their estates on condition of supply log troops/ and 
others took servico with their Mnaalm^n rulers and were granted 
estates and the Hindu titles of Deshmukli, Sar Doshmukh. Niik, 
and R4ja.* In several cases the daughters of leading 
Marithds were raised to be the wives of MDSalm^n kings.^ Of the 

lower ranks of Uarithis many were employed as mercenary troops, 
most of them as osvalry* bnt some also as infantry. On one occasion 
(lh07) tbe bulk of the people between Paithan and Ch4kan in Poona 
are spoken of as rebellious Maritbls. Besides by tbeir correct 
name the Marithis are often called Bargis, a word of uncertain 
origin.* Shakespeare seems to derive it from the Sanskrit Vargiya 
as It originally means a man of class (carp) or family.Grant 
Duff deaoribee it as a word of unknown origin apparently a slang 
term of contempt used of tko local levies by the regular foreign 
cavalry.In another passage Grant Duff states that all the troops 


* Scott’s Dcccaa, 1.18, 92. PeriebU'a Mberat •eemi clo«ely to cftrres|>ond with the 
pr«Mot MehSrAjhtre m the two other main divliione of the Uoucui were m et 
preeent Ktr or KtroAtek Atid Teliogino. Ditto* J. 10. 

’ Scott* I. IS. * Scott* 2. 32. 

* The Oilne miJ BtelSo chieft were forced to pey tribute in 1507 and sgiua in 

2530. BHgge* FenihU, IIL 204* 226. » Hri^’ Periehte* IlL 22C. 

* One MerAth* under BijApnr held the faigb title of chief of the noblei OmlT'Ol- 
omr»h. Grant DufTa Merithke, 30-40. 

^ Tbe daughter of Hdbdji Marltbs mArrietl Amir Berid tbo eon of tbe OeorgiMi 
tUre Kisim Berid who<1402) beowoe king of Bedv. Brigge' Foriibte.* HI. 496. Yueuf 
Adil Sbih’e wife <1469-1510) wea e Marltu women of esquieite boeuty, greet under* 
aUDding,end engmging roAoiiex*. Scott'e Dccceu, 1. 226. 

* In 1507 MarStnie joined tbe bulk of Melik Aebrefe iroope, who for e time held 
Deuletebed. Brigp* Feriehre,lII. 204. la 1535 IbrAhim Adi] Sbsb of HijStmr bed 
90,000 cevelrf epperently chieSy MeritbSe (Scoti’e Deceeo. I. 262* 276, 302, 903). 
In 154S the BijSpnr MerAthe hone cot offeJ] enppliee from the Ahmeihmger ermy. 
&4gRe'Periehte* HI. 233*234. In 1560 Ali AdilMAhl. ii montioned ee tnetinghie 
fetc^ to three MerAthA officere. Ditto, Ill. 492. In 1580 IbrAhcm Adil ShAh aent en 
enny of 20,000 MerAth a bone to beraee tbe beeiegere of Neldarg. Ditto. HI. 446. Aad 
in 1582 tbe AhyeeiniMk feetioD ia BijApor employed 10,000 MarAthe bone ageinet 
the force thst wm inreeti^ the city. Ditto, III. 159. Grant Dnd (Hiitory. M) 
•eye* N^tber netie&el •entiment nor naitr of leopiege end religion, prereotw tbe 
MerAthAe fightans egaiact each other, ^ey fuugbt with renconr wherever there 
were diepatee or tAmly feade.\ Their Hneelmin mien need thie epirit of rivalry m 
a meAxu of balaaeing HarAtba famiitea aniait OAcb other. 

* Bergi ie aot^ be eoafouBded with the PertUa BSmr liteiwlly a rider that ie a 
trooper wboee bene and anu am npplied by tbe ebiei nnder whom be Ukea aerrioa. 
Is 1511 noet of tbe Maritba troopeasder BljApur wore BArgiri (Brim’ Feriahta, III. 
17*79), Aad ia later tiaiei ShivAji (IM) waa vary foad of tbie klsd m cavalry. S^tt'a 
i>Mcae, II. 55; cwspara Oraot Duff, 94. 

^ Sb^eapaaSa^ ^^iiatAol Dietusarr uder 

*^Graat baffs MafithAa, 87. 
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officered bj Mai4tfaie were formerlj called Bargie and that %ben 
wrote (1826) io zna.nj parte of India the Marith^ were etill 
known by that name.^ The following are the leading instancet of 
the use of the term Bargi by the hlnealmsn hietoriana In the 
fifteenth cent ary j according to the aothor of the Mir^t«{-Ahmadi 
(1760) the Maritha chiefs of B5gl6ti in North Niisik had for ffesera- 
tioua borne the title of th^Baharji or Bargi chiefs.* The word Bargi 
is applied to the Mariltha cavalry under Bijapnr in 1541^ and again in 
1560.* It is frequently applied to Teluga troops and estat^h^olders 
under the Kanarese kingdom of Vijayanagar (1330 -1564)/ and to 
the Bij^por troops after Bij4pur (1670) extended its ^wer over 
much of the territOTj formerly held by Vijayanagar. In 1613 the 
Emperor Jahangir in his autobiography calls the Maratha skirmishera 
of Ahmadni^^ar Bargiyin.* In 1616 the Bargis of Abmadnaffv are 
described as a very hardy race and Jadhav Rii^ apparently ShivAji’s 
maternal grandfather, le called Bargi* These quotations show 
that the Musalmdn bisloriane applied the term Bargi both to Telugti 
and to Mardtha cavalry. This double use of Bargi suggeets that the 
origin of the word is the Tamil Vaduga that is northern, a term 
which in the Tamil country is commonly used of the people of 
Telingana, which is also nse^ of Kanarese immigrants to the Nilgiri 
bills, and which might, with equal correctness, be used of the people 
of Mah4r4ehtra.^ 

Rajputs are retnmed as numbering 1500 and as found in all 
parts of tbo State. Moet of them have been settled in the State 
ror several generations. They believe that their forefathers came 
aoutii from Upper India in search of military service. Their 
cuinmonest eumamos or clan names are Abir, Cbobe, Ranoje, and 
Tidhare. The names in common use amoog men are Bbimsing, 
Madansing, and Vij^aysing ; and among women Durgdbdi, OanjdbS, 
and Lakshmibili. They are &ir strong and well made with 
regular features. The women are short and slightly made, 
blit fair and graceful. Their home speech is Hindi, and ont of 
doors they speak Mardthi. Th^ live in tiled houses and keep 
cattle and sometimes horsos. Theif daily food includes rioe, 
Indian millet and pulse, and, on festive occasions, sweet dishes and 
mutton. They do not eat fowls or eggs. Rome of them are 
excessively food of opium and of smoking hemp«fiower or gdnja. 
They take food from no one but BrAhmana The men wear a 
waistclotb, jacket, shouldercloth, and headscarf. The women do 
not appear in public. They wear the fall Maratha robe sometimes 
passing the skirt back between the feet, and the bodice with a back 
and short sleeves. They claim, and to a certain extent are given a 
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1 Gruit Dngi 37. * Bird’s Mirit-i-Ahmsdi, 1S3. 

* }ingn' PenshU, III. lOd sad 43S. # 

* CompsTS Soott’s DscesB, L SIS, SIA S15 sad Brigm' Perithts, IlL 137,138. 13S» 
U), 163, 164, 168, 173. 843. Oas of thoM Vijs/sasgsr Ssrsis boro ih« Z)r»Tidis& 
aanio Hiadssttum (Sootl's Becesa, 1. 306) sad loiDe sssm to bsve bosa Tslaga a«a. 

* Wikist*i*Jshsngirl laElUoi sad Dowtoe, VI. IIS. 

* Wikiit-i-3sbA^ in SUiot ud Dowtee, VI. 343. 

^ CoBpsrs CsldwMl’s Etrsvldisa Oisaiasr, ii. Ihs KAostsm Vadagei or aortberaers 
of tbs Kuglri hills are tbs psopls known to tbs English m Bur|hsr*< DHle, 34. 
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higher social position than M&rith^. They are faithful^ thrifty^ 
hard^nrorking, hospitable, and q nick •tempo red. They sro State 
eerrants, traders^ and Itnabandmen. Their ceremonies ere porformed 
by North Brahman priests called Pandyds and whoa Pandy^s 

are not araitable by local Bribrnans. They worship the regular 
Brihmanic gods and pay special rererence ttr Bdl&iu They allow 
widow marriage and some wear the sadred threaa. Their birth 
marriage and death ceremonies do not differ from those performed 
by Marithis of good family. Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of the elders of the caste. Their orders are enforced by 
putting ouffof caste or by fine which is spent on a caste dinner. They 
send their boy a to echool and arc fairly off. 

Traders include six'divisions with a strength of 9876 or 1*29 
per cent of the Bindu popnlation. The details are : 
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Ata'rs, or Perfumers, are retaroed as numbering fire and as found 
in the town of Kolhipur. It is doubtful to what class these fiVe 
At4rs belong The people general called At4rs are Muss I mans. 
It is possible that some individuals either of the Gandhi or Hindu 
perfumers or of tbo class who live by soiling porfumed oils, 
powder, and turmeric, retnmod themselves as AUtrs. 

Oujara't Va'nis are returned ao numbering seventy-nine and 
as found chiefly in Alta and Shirol. Most of them are N&gars of 
the Moshri or Brihmanic division of Gujarit Vdnis, who are said to 
have come from Gujarit, Bombay, and Poona. Few of them are 
permanently settled in the State; most go to Gujnr^t Bombay or 
Poona to marry their children. They are traders and money¬ 
lenders and are well-to-do.' 

EomtiSf’ who arc returned as numbering 122, are found in most 
maiket towns. They are partly old settlers and partly newcomers. 
Their home speech shows that they onginally belonged to the 
Telugu country. The men are middle-sized dark and somewhat 
irregular in features, and the women aro short, wiry, strong, and 
well featnred. They are vegetarians and both men and women 
dress like BiAhmons. They are hardworking, thrifty, and well-to-do 
dealing in grain, glass, beads, and metal ware aud sometimes 


1 Ds^i of najsrtt VSois are |iTsa mthe Poona Statistical Aooonat. 

* Th« fact that Mvaral cUhw an known hj tba name of Komti insMsts that 
KooU it a eonntry mb* corrMpoading to Onjar meaniitt a QojarSt vhni or to 
MAnviri meaning a MAnrir Vini. Tho botna of the Komti VAsli mnit be in the 
Taloga cMfitrj.. sinikritj in sound snggests Koiamneth about 120 ^Iss out 
Baidarabad. It sssflu probabU that tbs asas KiaAtbi ii is.origia tbs ams as 
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Ending money. They gird their boys with the secred thready and 
In religious and social costoma closely resemble Mar&tba Brdhmaiis 
whom they call to officiate at their bouses. They send their children 
to school aod on the whole are a rising class 

Mara'tba Va'niBt or Traders, who are also called Vaiahya Vinis, 
are returned as numbering 6812 and as found in B&vda. Bhudargad, 
Vishdlgad, and other sub-diriaioas bordering on the Eonkan from 
which they seem to hare come. They belong to three dirisions, Kudil 
Viinia apparently from Kndal in SirantrMi, SaDgmeshrar Tinia 
apparently from Sangmoabvur in Ratn^giri, and P^ne Vdnia 
apparently from P^tan in Sitira. All eat together but do not 
intermar^. They are of middle aize, and fairer than Lingdyat 
Vania. Their home speech ie Mardtbi. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. They droaa like Mardtbds except that the men 
woar a Brdaman-shaped turban. Their ornaments do not difiPer 
from those worn by Uardtbis. They are shrewd, thrifty, bard- 
working, and honest, and their chief occupation is grain^dealing. 
Th«'y send grain to the coast on pack-bullocks aud bring back salt 
and other articles. Before cart roads were opened across the 
Sahyddris they owned large numbers of pack-bullocka. Since cart 
roads have been opened they have turned their attention to 
husbandry. They hold much the same position as Uardthds and 
eat ouly from Brdhmans. They employ either Konkanasth or 
Deshastb Mardtba Brdhmans and troat them with much respect 
. TlAnr favourite deities are Ambdbdi, MdruH, and VithoM of 
Pandharpur, and they also worship Jotiba and Matddev. Thoy 
keep tho usual Brdhmanlc fasts and feasts and almost all their 
social and religions customs are the same as Mardtba customs. 
Thoy send their boys to school and teach them to read, write, and 
•work sums in MardUii. Tbeir condition is middling. 

Ua'rwa'r Va'ois’ are returned as numbering ninety-eight and as 
found chiefly in Kolhdpnr and Shirol. They come from Mdrwdr to 
trade principally in piecegoods and in their old age retire to tbeir 
native country. They belong to two main classes Jains or Shrdvaks 
and Moskris or Vaishnavs. Of the seventy-two clans into which the 
MesbrI Mdrwdris say they are divided in Mdrwdr seventeen are 
represented in Kolhapur. The seventeen are Bdjdj, Baladva, 
Biavi, Chindab, Oatdoa, Gilda, Jbdndar, Kabra. Kalantri, Malpdna, 
Mdlv, Marda, Moddoi, Porvil, Sdmd, Shikji, and Soni. Persons 
bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. The names in 
common use among men are Gavra, Khnsbdl, and Rdm; and among 
women Bani, Ndju, and Padma They are rather tall dark and stout, 
and as a rule have big faces and sharp eyes. The expression of 
many is hard and mean, but they are more rigorous than the 
Lin^yat and other local V&uis. They spe&k M&rwiri at home and 
incorr^ Mardthi abroad. They keep tbeir accounts «n M&rwiri 
Most of them live in houses of ^e better clas^ Tbeir daily food ia 
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wheat pdae and batter. Iliey abstain fi*om flesh and Bpiritaou^ 
drink. The men «neral1j wear the back hair long with an upward 
turn at the tips. TThej share the front part of the head learing a 
cnrlj lock orer each ear. Some wear the beard long and thin, 
others ebare the face except the moustacha and eyebrows. The 
men wear a waistcloth, long coat and ^houlderclotbi and flhoes. 
They can be known b; their two-colonred tiffhtlj-woand turban. 
Tho women wear the hair in a triple braid without decking it with 
flowers. They wear a full long petticoat, an openbacked bodice* 
and an u|^r robe which they draw oTor the bead like a veil. 
Some MArwdri women wear shoes. Their arms are oorered with 
iTory braceletB. Tfae^ are shrewd, thrifty, hardworking, and 
prosperous. Most of them are tradesmen. Their fayourite god is 
MUji of Timpati in North Arkot* and their chief festivals are Ganr 
on the third of bright CkaUra or March-April, Taj on the third of 
bright SKrdvan or July-August, aud Divdli on tho no-moon of 
Aihvin or September-October. They havo prieets of their own, and 
in their absence employ local Br^mans. Most of thorn can read 
and write M&rwari and are prosperous. 

The Shr^yak or Jain Uirw&ris are a smaller body than the 
Mosbri Marwarie from whom they do not differ in speech, dress, 
character, occopaiioD* or condition. All Kolb&pur Mar win Jains 
are said to belong to the OsTdl subdivision. 

Ta'mbolia* or Betel •loaf Sellers, arc returned as no mb e ring ten. 
They seem to belong to a larger class called P^uiris or leaf sellers, 
who are returned with a strength of 750. These Piiiiris used to 
sell betel nut and some keep to their old calling. The rest have 
taken to husbandry, betel-leaf growing, parched rice or poha^ 
making, and rooneylouding. In appearance speech aud names 
they do not differ from Mar5this, and in food'dress and customs 
they cloeely copy MaiAtha Brihmans. They send their boys to 
school and teach them to write, read, and count in Msrithi. Ibey 
are vigorous and well-to«do. 

HusbandmOQ include fonr divisions with a strength of 303,696 
or 39‘65 per cent of tho Hindu population. The details are: 
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CbhatriB are returned as numbering 1844 and as found in 
Eolhtpur ooty. They are ^parently of £kjput descent. Iley are 
onltivators and memble &{mbifl in appearance, food, dress, and 
manners and enstpme. 

Euttbia are iwtumed as nombering 299,871 and m fonnd oyer 
the whole State. They hare no divisions, and are dark, m idd U siaed, 
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made^ Btrong, and hardj. Except in the eonth and •eui where 
thej speak Kinareae^ their home tongue u Marithi The hoose 
of a Tillage Eanbi ie aboat twenty feet sonare with a tiled or 
thatched roof and walls of stone, son-burnt brioks, or wattle and 
daub. It oonaists ofM enclosed yeranda or iopa in which he keeps 
his cattle and a room diyided by walls three feet high. Inside it is 
dark and badly aired. ' If we bad windows,^ they say, * the thief's 
work would be easy/ The Eonbi's ordinary food is bread, 

yegeUbles, salt, and chillies. In the western hills noekAi is used 
instead of/van. Rice is eaten but yery sparingly on acfonnt of its 
high price. All Knnbis to the west of Eolhipar are fond of ambil 
or gruel a preparation of fermented ndchn\ flour and buttermilk. 
On great holidays banquets and feasts they use animal food and are 
fond of mutton, fowls, and eggs. They neyer use beef or pork, but 
have no objection to boar’s flesh. All Eunbis use spirituous liquors, but 
seldom to excess. Tobacco smoking and chewing are yery common, 
hemp^smokiug is not uncommon, bat opium^eatiog is rarot A 
Kuni>l man’s usual dress is a white turban and a waistcloth. At 
home or when at work in the field he wears a piece of cloth passed 
between his legs and a blanket. Towards the western hills where the 
climate Is colder, Eunbis use a smaU blanket jacket. On spwial 
occaaions such as holidays and marriage ceremonies they wear either 
a waistcloth or loose trousers called cholnd$ reaching a little below 
the knee and a long white coat hanging to the knee. Poor Eunbis 
* cannot afford to have a coat and wear only a waistcloth. The shoes 
generally worn by men and women are sandals or pdyf ane. WelKto^do 
Eunbis use a Brdhcnan shoe. A Eunbi woman oresses in a robe and 
bodice. On ceremonial occasions tbe women wear a silk-bordered 
robe and bodice and the men a waistcloth. The Eunbis are a hard' 
working, honest, frank, orderly and contented people, bnt timid and 
shy. Tney are cultiyatora Besides managing the noose the women 
aid in the field, picking and cleaning cotton and spinning yam. They 
also go to the nearest weekly markets and sell the surplus produce. 
Kunbis are socially lower than MarAthis. But a well-to-do Eunbi 
calls himaelf a MarAtha and poor MarithAs freely and openly marry 
with rich Eunbis. The men begin work in the field at daybreat 
and hare a light breakfast or nyoM of /wm or ndchni which ia 
taken to them by the women at about eight. They work till midday 
when they have another meal in the field and after a short rest 
begin again and work till dark, when they return home, sup, and 
go to bed. The same articles are generally eaten at the midday 
and eveninff me^a. In the GhAtmAtha or billy west all eat rice 
and in tbe llesh or plain instead of rice they use jvdri boUr in the 
form of bread ana if^Aya that is partially ground jvdH cooked 
somewhat in the form of rice. Along with^thia they eat curry made 
of pounded chillies, floor, and spices, and yegetablea. *^hen a Eunbi 
marriage ia settled, both parenta go to the village astrologer and 
aak him whether the stars fayonr their union * The astrologer asks 
the boy’s and girl’s names, and after oonaulting his almanao generally 
declares that tne stars are fayourable and the marriage is settlda. 
The parents ask tbe astrologer to name lucky days s^d houre for 
the tormerio-Tubbi&g, marriage and return prooepioft, and then ge io 
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their hotDea. A little before the hour fixed (or the turmerio*rQbbin|P' 
the bo^’s relatioDe endfrieDde both iseo end women go to the giri'e/ 
taking two robea^ avgar, cocoenuU^ dates, tormeric, betelnate, a 

e .ir of silver anklets, and a necklace of gold coina and music. 

ere while the priest, who is a Brdhman, repeats verses, tbe boy’s 
father presents the girl with the robe and puU a little sugar into 
her month. Then the girl’s female relations trace a white powder 
square, set ronnd it five earthen jars and pass a thread round the jars. 
In the aqaare are set two low wc^en stools, and the priest worsbips 
the jars by,.patting water and a betelnut into each jar and closes nn 
mouth with a cocoannt. He lavs a betelnut in frost, worships it as the 
god Oanpati, and prays^ it to be kindly. Both the mother and girl 
are Mointed with turmeric audoil by married women, and the priest, 
leading tbe girl fire times round the jars, at each turn throws grains 
of rice over the Jars, and at tbe last turn seats her on one of the low 
woodes stools. The mother sits on the other stool and both are bathed 
by ma^ied women. After the bath, tbe boy’s relations present the 
girl with a robe and deck her with ornaments. The girl’s relatione, 
taking the remaining turmeric and oil, go along with the boy’s 
relations and music to the boy's, and a similar ceremony is gone 


I • 

and of preparing 

two bundles of betelnnts, rice, and turmeric to represent tbe various 
gods. While this ceremony is going on the women in the house 
worship the grain grindstone or jdU, and the village washerwoman 
lays sandal, rice, turmeric, and vermilion before iho grinding^stone 
slab or pdta Next day feasts are held in honour of the family deity 
Jotiba, Khandoba, or Ambibdi. On the third or marriage day, tbe boy 
is bathed in the moroiog, and an hour or two before tbe hour fixed for 
9he msrriage, goes on horseback to the village temple, and thence to 
the girl’s accompanied by men and women relations, frit^nds, and 
music. When the procession reaches the girl’s house, the boy is taken 
ofi the horse and the village barber washes his feet. Tbe girl’s 
father approaches the boy an A presents him with a new waiatcloth 
sbooldercloth and turban. The boy wears them and walking into the 
booth takes hie stand on a heap of unhaeked rico. The girl is brought 
out of the hoQse where she was sitting among women and made to 
stand on another heap in front of the b^y facing him. A cloth is held 
between them with a Incky red cross or tavosfi k properly itaeiik on it. 
A pinch of cumin seed or jm is held by the pair in their mouths, 
and a near relation holds either a sword or a dagger over tbe boy’s 
head. The priests and other BiAhmans repeat marriage verses and 
end with the word Sdvdhdn or Beware. The curtain is pulled on 
one side, the guests throw rice grains over the pair, and the musicians 
raise a blast .of music. The boy's priest fastens round the girl’s 
neck the marriage string or mangaUutra, and one of the elderly male 
relations ties a cotton thread or dorla. The boy and girl are then 
led by the meet to the hoose gods and bow before them ) while he is 
^wiog theV^y steals an image from the god-room aod does not give 
it back mi hb is paid 2#. (Be. 1). They are next seated on an ititar 
or btikuU and the girl’s brother holds the boy by his right ear, and 
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^do 68 not loosen bis hold until he is presented with s neir tnrben. 
* Female relations now approach the oonple and dmp noe grains from 
the bo/s and girl's aho alders. Then a dish of cooked food snoh as 
rice, vegetables, and sweetmeatSi served bj two or four married 
women is placed on the altar in front of the D 07 and girl. A oonple of 
relations from both sides join the pair and all dine from the same 
plate.* A feast to relations and castefellows follows. The boj'a 
parents preaeob the girl with rich clothes and ornaments, and clothes 
are exchanged between the two honses. The boj and girt are seated 
on a horse and *are taken in procession to the bo^'s hoose 
accompanied by men and women relationsj friends, and mnsia When 
they arrive at the boy's house, his sister stands in the doorway and 
does nob allow him to enter until he promisek to give his daughter in 
marriage to her son. The pair then enter the house and bow before 
the house-gods. The village washerwomsDi taking a pestle in her 
hand with the help of the boy, the girl, and some kinswomen beats 
nohusked rice, singing songs. Knnbis allow their girls to remain 
unmarried till they are over sixteen. Marriages between Eunbis 
and Mar&thds do not take place nnlees a MaiAtha becomes poor and 
fails to get a Maritha bride. Knnbis allow polygamy, bat it ia 
not so common among them as among Marithie. They also allow 
widonr marriage, but a married widow is considered andean and 
cannot take part in any religions family ceremonies. When a Knnbi 
dies, he is taken oat of the boose, bathed, dressed in a loincloth, 
aad laid on a bier. He is covered with a sheet and redpowder is 
sprinkled over the sheet. He is cmrried on the shoulders of four 
meu to the burning ground. After the body is burnt the mourners 
retnru home. On the third day, the chief mourner, aocompauied by 
a few male relations, goes to the horning ground, removes the ashes 
and uuburnt boues,^ and throws them into water. The family of the 
dead is nnclean for ten days. On the momiog of the eleventh they 
drink water in which a Brihman^s toe has been dipped and become 
pure. Every year in the month of BKddrapad or AugusUSeptember 
they perform the anniversary of the deceased, when they offer 
cooked food to crows and least cs^temen. Kunbis worship all 
Br^hmanic gods and goddesses, and follow the doctrines of Tak4zAm, 
Dny&neshvar, and Nimder. Others who worship Vithoba of 
Pandbarpur are called lidikaru or wearers of basil bead necklaoes.. 
The names of their family gods are Bahiroba, Jakoba, Jotiha^ 
Kbandoba, Mhaaoba, and Narsoba; and of their godesses Amh&bdi^. 
Bhavdni, fihivkAi, Chopdii, Ekviri, Jakfii, Jogii, &ilkAi, Phirangdi,. 
Margai, Satvii, Vithli, and Tallamm& ^e only anim^ whichi 
Kunbis offer to please their deities are he-goats, cocks, and chickens^ 
They offer them to Mhasoba in the month of Aihadh or June-Jnlj 
and to Ambftbii in Ishvin or September^ October on Dasara Day^ 
and on the fifteenth or full-moon of Md^h or* January-Febmary. 
Animal sacrifices are not confined to these two deities, tlby are offer^ 
to ^1 house gods. They make vows both to honie and village gods, and 
believe in witchcraft holding witches and sorcerers in great respeet 
They believe in omens and consider it locky if a crow flies to the right 
and a fit or the blue jay Coracias indioa to Uie left. On going ont 
they think it Inoky to meet u nnwidow^ woman with a fulfwaterpoi 
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en ber head, a mOhinmd with milk pots, or anybody with a dish 
of cooked £0064 If a cat, a bareheadea BnUtman, a barber with his 
shaTiDg gear, or a widow happen to pass before them while ^ing 
out, th^ consider it nnlacky and go back. They hold it rery ualacky 
if a lighted lamp falls on the ground and goes out; or if a house- 
lizard drops in front of them or on them. Tile only liying animal 
they worsnip is the cow. They also worship clay images of bullocks 
on the foU-mooQof J$hddh or Jane-Joly, and on that day they paint 
the horns of their cattle eepecially of their bullocks, feed them on 
sweet dishes, and allow them to rest. They worship l^o sweet basil 
and the Indian fig tree. Their priests are ordinary yillage Brdhmans 
to whom they pay great respect. They go on pilgrimage to Jutiba of 
Vadi-Batn^giri nine miles north-west of Kolhdpur in the months of 
Ohattra or March-April and Shrdvan or July-August; to Narsoba's 
Yidi on Ouru^dvddaM in Ashvin or Sept-Oct. and in the month of 
Mdgh or January-Febmary ; to Pandharpnr on tbe eleyenth of the 
first halves of Athddh or Jane-July and Kdrixk or October-November; 
to Alandi and Dehn in Poona and I'nljApor in the Nizam’s country, 
and even to Bonarce at any time duringtheir livea Tbe holidays 
kept by Kunbis are the Pddva or New i ear’s Day which falls in 
ChaUra or March-April. On this day they hoist a flag or gudhi in 
front of their house in honour of the new year. On the fifteenth 
a feast is held in honour of tbe god Jotiba when tbe chief dish is roily 
^lies or purQVfolis. A k$kayatritiya which falls on tbe third of 
VauhfUih or ApnUMay is kept as a feast. Tbe full-moon of Aghddh 
or June-July on which they worship cla^ bullocks, they cousidor to be 
tbe most important of their holidays. On the fourth of Shddrapad or 
Aug.'Sept. coTDeiOane9h»ch<Uhurl/ti or Gao pati's Fourth when earthen 
images of Ganpati are made and worahipp^ and a dish of rice flour 
balls stnffed with cocoakernel scrapings and molasses is prepared in 
their honour. Tbe first nine days or Ashvin or Beptember-Octoberare 
called Natfrdtra when an earthen jar filled with water with a cocoanut 
on the top is worshipped in honour of the goddess Amb&bdi. On 
tbe tenth they worship weapons and field tools and feast on sweet¬ 
meats, flesh, and licjuor. In the afternoon villagers go in procession 
as far as the village boundary or gdvihinv. Here the village 
headman worships the dpta or $hami tree with the help of the village 
Brahman, and on their return they distribute leaves to their relations 
and friends. On Great SanhrdrU Day or the twelfth of Jannarr they 
present sngared sesame to their friends and acquaintances, and daring 
an March-April they bnm and worship the Holi bonfire 
and on the following Aaj daub one another with dirt. Foor days 
later on Hang-panchmi Day they throw red water over each other 
and term it ihimpan or the sprinkling. During these festive 
occasions Eonbis dress in rich clothes, and those who can a#ord it 
eat fowls and mutton and drink liquor. Their fasts are the EkddMiM 
or eleventhB ^f Xarfii or OqfoUr-November and isWdfc or Jone- 
July, Bkivraira m ^nair-Pebmaiy, Ookuld^Mami in August 
Bom-nawrti in March. April, and all Mondays in iSArdwn or Jhly' 
August. The faunae of 1876-77 redooed a number oi Kunbis to 
poverty. The western Kunbis are generally in debt and those of 

them 8 wd their boj* to «hool, 
uieif oonoition on the whole is poor. 
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Ha’Us, or OardoDen, are retamed u nombering 1407 and ae found 
in Karrir and Panb^la. They are divided into Lingiyat and 
hlar&tha M4lis, who do not eat together or intenoarry. They are dark 
and strong. Except a few who epeak Kioarese all sp<^ ^Marithi. 
Thev are hardworking and orderly. They are hnsbandmen and 
gardenerSi and grow and sell vegetables, ^bey are helped in their 
calling by their wires and children. Borne are money lenders. The 
men pass their time in the fields and Ardens and the women take 
the regetables to market to toll. Most are Lingdyats and their 
head priest the Sr4mi of Kadipa^e mat A or monasteir which ia 
about nine miles from Kolhipur, attends their marriages, rn manners 
and customs Mardtha M&lis do not differ ^m caltivating Uar&th6s» 
and though they do not eat or marry with them, LingAyat MAlts 
resemble Lin^yat V^nia. Some MAI is of both clasiei send their 
boys to Bchoob but few can be said to be well off. 

Rftddie are returned as numbering 574 and as found mainly in 
Gadiugl^ Thoj are beliered to bare come to the State from the 
south. Their home speech ia Tela go. They are husbandmen and 
resemble Kunbis in all reepects. They are SmArta in religion. 

Craftemeu include twenty-one classes with a strength of 52,&74 
or 6*57 per cent. The details are ; 
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Belda'rBi or Pickaxe Men, are returned aa numbering 758 and as 
found in small nambers over the #hole State. are tall, 

^rk, robust, strong, hardworking, and quarrelsome. They speak 
incorrect MarAthi both at home and abroad, and live in dirty clumsy 
thatched houses. Their chief hereditary calling is working in 
atone and earth, hewing stone, and building well& They hare a 
bad name as thieves, with their wives and children attending fairs 
and river*bank gatherings. The men engage some stranger in talk 
while the chiltfien carry off his property, or one of the gang oomea 
close to women who are seated perhaps cooking on a sandy riTer 
side with a of valnablea near, stops aa he passes and sits down 
aa^ if to relieve himself and while the wottan tnms her head away 
seises and hides in the sand any valoables he can lay hik bands on. 
They earn enough to support themselves, bni are given to drink 
and m badly off. They keep Hindo fasts and mats and their 
favourite gods are Ehandoba and Jotiba. 

Buradfi,^ or Basket Makers, are returned as numbering 900 and 
AocmS!^ ^ I^fiS^ys^BurudoMtomiarsfivealatU AhasdangarSUthttasl 
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ftsfonod all over tbe St&te. They claim descent from Uedirket OQ^e 
of the follovrers of Basar (1]00> 116S) the foaoder or re stiver of the 
Liogayat faith. Iq look, food, dress, and dwelling they are simitar 
to the Quruds of Abmadnagnr. They are hardworking and fond 
of drink and spend most of their earnings on liqaor and in marriages. 
They keep all Hindo fasU and feasts and worship Shiv. Their 
priests are Jangams, but they also ask BHhmsns to tbeir marriages. 
Their religious teacher is Sbiddhgiri of Kanheri in S4t4ra. They 
make bamboo baskets, winnowing fans, mats, and cages, and live 
from hand to month. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes a caste meetings. Few send tbeir boys to school. They 
do not take to new pursuits, and are a poor class. 

O&yaDdis, or Masons, are returned aa numbering eighty-seven 
and as found in towns. The^ are said to be the offspring of a 
Brahman widow by a sanyatchi or Brahman ascetic. In food, dress, 
look, and social religious customs they in no way differ from local 
husbandmen with whom they cat but do not marry. As a class they 
are quiet, hardworking, clean and neat iu their habits, and hospitable. 
They cut and dress stone and build walls and are well-to-do. They 
have a caste council and send their boys to school. 

H&nb&rs, or Cattlekeepors, aro returned as numbering 4162 and 
and as found in Karvir aud Gadinglaj. The name Hanbar moans 
possessor of cattle with upright horns. According to their rollgioua 
rules they ought to live in forests, keep herds of cattle, and sell 
milk and clarified butter, eat only once a day wearing a wot cloth, 
and never look at a lamp or engage in tillage. Now.a-days they do 
not keep these rules, many of them till, and a few serve as mes¬ 
sengers and labourers or field workers. In look, food, dress, and 
customs they differ little from ordinary husbandmen. They hare 
their own priests and their favourite gods are Alamprabhu, Krishna, 
and Sidhoba. They also offer sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats to 
the serpent or on the dark Innar eleventh or ekddaski in 
Kdrtik or October-November. They have a caste conncil and settle 
social dispates at caste meetings. They do not send their boys to 
school. They ore hardworkibg and thrifty but poor. 

JiUgars,^ or Saddlemakers, are returned as numbering 394 and 
aa found only in towns. In look, food, dress, drink, and dwelling, 
they are the same aa the Sholapur Jing^rs and K^ranjkars. As 
a class they are clean, neat, hardworking, orderly, and thrifty, 
and their speech at home and abroad is a corrupt Marithi. They 
are saddlemakers, bookbinders, carpenters, copper and brass 
smiths, landholders, cultivators, and ironsmiths. Those who do 
not work in leather are called EAranjkara or fountain makers. A 
few Jingars repair carriages and watches and prepare dolls of 
paper and earth and sell them at local fairs, and make and sell 
clay figured of Ganpsti in month of £hddrapad or August- 
Beptemper. Jingars and Eiranjkai'S eat together and intertnarry, 
and their religions and social costoms are the same as those of 
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^bolipor C^raojkars. Their piieste are ordioa^ Maritba 
Brihmaos. Few among them know how to read and write^ bat 
many send their boye to echool, and they are a thrinng clau. 

Ka's&'re* or Bellmetal^SmithB, are returned as numbering 379 
and as found only in *towQs. They belong to tbe Jain sect^ and 
like otb^r Jains wear tb^ sacred thread and worship the Jata 
deities Killamina and P^rasoath, eschew flesh, and hare their 
social disputes settled by the Jain pontiff Laksbmisen. They speak 
Kin arose at home and Mardthi abroad. They deal in copper and 
brass vessels and glass bangles and fit glass bangles on4no wrists 
of married Hindu women. They are clean neat and orderly^ and 
dress like Brdhmans. They send their boys to school and are in 
easy circamstances. Their social and religions castoms ate the 
same as those of the local Jaina^ 


EoahtiB,’ or Weavers, are returned as numbering 6431 and as 
found in towns and large villages. Kolhapur woavere ioctode six 
classes, Devdngs. Hatknrs, Khatris, Koshtis, Ldds, and Sdlis. Of 
these Koshtis and Salis, though they do not eat together or inter- 
marry, resemble each other in look food dress and castoms, and 
form the bulk of the local weavers. Dev4ngs and Hstkars who are 
Liogiyats aud can bo readily known by the ling tied round their 
necks are found in small numbers, and Ehatris* and L4da are rare. 
Tbe following details apply to Koshtis and Silis. They say they have 
come from Paithan ou (be Godavari but wbeu and why none oi them 
can tell. As a class they are thin and weak, and in look, food, dress, 
drink, speech, and customs resemble the ordinary local husbandmen. 
They worship all Bnihmanic gods, keep tbe usual Brihman fasts 
and foasts, aud ask local Brihmsna to conduct their marriages. 
Boys are married between twelve and twenty and girls generally 
before they come of age. The boy^s father pays the ^ri’s marriage 
charges and makes a money present to her father. Their marriage 
guardian or dtvctk is a mango or umbar Ficus glomerata twig and 
boys are given a sacred thread to wear a short time before the 
marrioge by the priest. They bathe daily and offer sasdal^paste, 
flowers, burnt frankincense, and food cooked in the house to their 
loom which they say represents the ling or Sbiv^s emblem. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed but polyandry is unknown. 
Their women help them, but they are badly off owing to the import 
tation of machine-made cotton gooda Borne have t^en to tillage 
and many work as labourer a They are a falliug class. 

Eooibha'rs, or Potters; are returned aa numbering 8509 and 
as found in small numbers over the whole State. They are divided 
into hfardtha Kumbhdrs and Rajput Kumbhire, who do not eat 
together or intermarry. Maritha Kumbh^p have no tale of their 
origin or any mem 017 of former settlement. Rajput Eumbbfira 
say they oame into the State about two hundred years aga The 
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bulk of the EolhApor potters Uardtha Rnmbhirs^ and the Rajpnte^ 
are a very small body. The meo of both classes shave the bead 
except the topknot and the face except the moastache, and in 
Jookj food, dress^ and customs the Mari this resemble local husband* 
men. The Rajpat Knmbhirs are like local. Rajputs in dwoning, 
food, dress, ana look, and in social and aeligious customs. Both at 
home and abroad the Marithis speak a corrupt Marithi shd the 
Rajputs a corrupt UindostAni. As a class Kumbhirs are hard¬ 
working and thrifty. The Rajputs are brickmakers only and as 
tfaoy find themselves unable to compete with the MarithAs they 
have taken to fueUscIliug and charcoal •burning. The Marithis 
enjoy the monopoly o| making and selling earth vessels and toys. 
Maritfaa Kuenbhirs are paid in cash except in villages where they 
are one among the village staff of servants and are paid in grain at 
harvest. Their women and children help in their calling. Except 
that among HarAtba KumbhAr mourners men do not shave tho 
face after a death, their social and roligious customs are tbo same as 
those of local husbandmen. They have a caste council and a bead* 
man or mekt^ir and settle social disputes at casto meetings or 
nanchayaii. Rajput Rumbh^rs are a declining people and Mardtha 
Kumbbars are fekirly off. Bhandn KumbhArs, seomingly a branch 
of MarAtha KnmbhArs, are found at PauhAla. They earn their 
living by making and soiling earthen images. In look, food, dross, 
and enstoms they are the same as MarAtha KumbhArs. Thoy 

practise polygamy and bury their dead. They are a steady class/ • 

Loh&'rfl,* or Blacksmiths, arc returned as numbering 2101 and os 
found in small numbers over the whole State. Thoy arc cultivators 
and a few hold rent-free land. They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep all their feasts or Asts, and their favourite deities 
are Khandoba, Sidhoba, and Yallamma. In look, food, dress, and 
customs tbey are the same as Abmadnagar aud Poona LohArs. 
They employ BrAhmans at their marriages and Jan gams at their 
funerala They are hardworking and earn enough to support 
themselves, bat are given to drink and are badly off. They settle 
social disputes at meetings of casto men and seldom sond their boys 
to school. 

Ota'riB,* or Casters, are returned as numbering 229 and as found 
over the whole State and chieHy in the to<vn of KolhApur. They 
are dark strong and well made, their speech both at borne and abroad 
is a corrupt Mardthi, and they lire in one-storeyed houses with mod 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs. They have bollocks for carrying 
their goods and are fond of pets. In food drink and character they 
do not differ from the Abmadnagar OtAria Tbey make and sell brass 
and copper vessels, bnt are badly off on aocoont of the oompotition 
of imported goods. Tlfcir favourite deity is KAllamma, and tbey 
worship all BrAbmanic and local gods and goddesses and keep the 
usual ilindu fasts and feasts. Their social and religious customs 
are the same os tbose of Poona OtAris. They have a caste cr^nnoil 
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ftnd settle social dispates at caste meetxa^ Few among them 
' 'send their 1x>ys to school or take to new callings. Tkoagk honest 
and thriftj, they di alike hard work and are poor. 

Pa'nchftlB,^ a name of doubtful origin generally supposed td mean 
the hve craftsmen^ are returned as numbering 819 and as found in 
towns and large rillagesi They speak Kdoarese at home and 
Marithi abroad. In look» food, dress, and dwelling, and social and 
religious customs they are the same as the Sboldpnr P^nohdls. 
They are clean and neat in their habits, hardworking, orderly, and 
thrifty. They are carpenters, coppersmiths, goldsziiths, and 
casters of brass and copper vessels. They keep all Brahman ic fasts 
nnd feasts and worship tbo usual Br&hmanicv gods and goddesses. 
Their family goddess is Kdlikideri and their priests belong to 
tbeir own caste. They have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings a odor their headman. A few send their boys to 
school and as a class are well-to*do. 

Fa'tbaryatS, or Stone Dressers, are rotumed as numbering 217 
and as found only in towns. Pitbarvats are of several closes 
Mar&tluia. Ling^yats, Jains, and Musalmins. The Mardtha 
I'atliarvats dress like Kunbie and do not differ from them in food or in 
religious and social customs. Their favourite goddess is Kdllamma 
and they cat but do not marry with Mardtha Kunbis. Their calling 
is well paid but they spend their earnings in Hqnor. They have a 
cEVito council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Few of 
them send their boys to schooL 

Ranga'ris or Dyers, including Nildris or Indigo Dyers, are 
returned as numbering eighty-eight and as found only in towns. 
They belong to the Sbimpi caste, and in look, food, dress, dwell* 
log, snd social and religious customs are the same as Shimpia 
They worship all Brdhman and local gods and goddesses and 
keep the usual fasts and feasts, and their priests are local Bnth> 
mans who conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. Their 
calling is well paid and they are fairly off. 

Ra'ula are returned as nuTabenDg^220 and as found in all parts 
of the State. In look, food, drink, dress, and customs they resemble 
Mar^tha Kunbis with whom they eat but do not many. Their 
favourite god is hfah^ev, bnt they worship all Bi^hmanic and local 
deities and keep the regular fasts and feasts. They are players and 
beggars, and weave strips of coarse cloth and tape. They have a 
ctLste council. They do not send their boys to school, and aro poor. 

8 ang&r8»or Wool Weavers, are returned as nnmbering 1011 and 
as found In small numbers over the whole State. They seem to have 
been formerly Lingayats or followers of Basav (1100-1168) whose 
prieeta or Jangama they still employ at idteir marriage and death 
ceremonies, and to settle their caste disputes, la look, food, 
dress, dwelling, and customs they do not from the Pooua 
Sangars. They weave and sell coarse blankets and the women do 
as much work as the men. They worship all Hindu gods and 
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goddesses, and keep tbe regular fasts aod feasts. Their favourite^ 
gods are Bahiroba, Ehandoba, and Mbaaoba. Thoy have a caste 
council, and some of them send their boys to school. Though they 
are hardworking and thrifty their calling is poorly paid and they 
live from hand to mouth. , 

ShimpiS^ or Tailors, are returned as irJtnbering5C06and as found 
all over the State bat chiefiy in towns. They claim descent from 
the sister of N&mdev a staunch devotee of Vithoba of Pandharpiir, 
who is said to have been born of a shell or Bkimpi. Originally it is 
said Shimpis were both dyers and tailors, but in time, probably from 
its unpleasaotnesB, dyeing came to be looked down on and is now 
the calling of a distinH caste called Bangiris. In look, food, dress, 
and customs the Kolhipur Sliiinpis arc the same as the Sdtilra and 
Ahinadnagar Bhimpis. Asa class SLimpis arc clean and neat in their 
habits, qoiet, orderly, and hardworking, but proverbial cheats. They 
are cloto-dealers and tailors. They worship all local and BrAbmanic 
gods and goddesses, and keep the usual fasts and feasts. Thoir priests 
are local Brdhmans who conduct their marhageand death ceremonies. 
They belong to the Vaishnav sect, and their favourite god is Vithoba 
of Pandharpur. The worshippers of Vithoba wear a inlti bead neck* 
lace and on the lunar elevenths or ektitlABhi/t in jUhiVOi or June-July 
and Kdriik or October*November, visit his shrine at Pandharpur 
in bands carrying yellow flags. When they come hack they feast 
friends and kinsfolk in honour of Vithol>a. They hare a casto 
council and send their boys to school. Formerly they received 
much patroDAge from the local Mnnitha noblemen and chiefs and 
were welbto-do. A few bavo begun to use sewing machines, but as 
a class they are not so well off as they formerly were. 

SOQB'rs^ or Goldsmithfl, are returned as numbering 5071 and as 
found over the whole State. They are divide into Deshasths, 
Konkanasths, Sides, Ajhris, Pardoshis, Vidura or L^isiputras, and 
Ebindesbis, who neither eat together nor iotenuarry. Deahusths 
and Konkanasths, to whom the following details mostly apply, are 
looked upon as higher than the rest. Tboy look and droKs like 
Brihmans and speak a corrupt Marathi with a drawl. In food, 
dress, house, character, and customs thi'y aro the same as 
A bmftdnagar Sonars. They aro moneychangers and make gold 
and silver ornaments. They worship all BMbmanic and local ^ods 
and goddesses and keep the usual fasts and feasts. Their priests 
are men of their own caste who conduct their thread*girding 
marriage and death ceremonies. The Deshasth and Konkanasth 
Sonars, who resemble each other most, gird their boys with the 
sacred thread between eight and fourteen and marry them before 
they are twenty-five. Girls aro married before they come of age. 
They forbid widow marAage, know nothing of polyandry, and allow 
and practise polygamy. All their ceremonies they say are the 
same as Brdhman ceremoffiee. They are bound together as a body 
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msd settle social dispa tea at tneetings of castemen. They giye 
some eleme&tary schooling to their boys, bat as soon as they are of 
use keep them at home. The other classeB of Sonirs resemble 
local Kunbis in all points and their priests are Deshasth Brihmans. 
They do not gird their boys with the sacred thread, and use animal 
food and drink liquor. The higher classes of Sonirs are fairly off, 
hnt the other classes find their calling ill-paid and barely earn a 
living. 

Sut&'re, or Carpenters, are retnmed as nambering 11,451 and as 
foQTid over the whole State. They are divided into two classea 
Mai^thds and Kdnadds, the latter looking down on the former with 
whom they neither eat nor marry. As a class Mar^tlta Sutirs are 
strong, dark, regular featured, and well built, and live in ono-storeyed 
bouses with rnud walls and tiled or thatchod roofs. In look, food, 
speech, dress, and customs they resemble the Satdrs of Poona and 
Ahmadnagar. Their family gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba. 
Unlike the Kilnad^ who have their own priests the priests of 
Maratha Sutdrs aro local Bribinaas who conduct their marriage 
and death coremonies. At prosent the work both of Xinada and 
Mar4tba SatArs is in groat aemaud, and they earn enough to keep 
tlieinselvus and their families in comfort. A few are hnsbandmen 
aud bold rent-free lands in return for their services to villagers as 
ono of the laliitmidrn or village staff. 

* •Ta'mbatB, or Coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 160 and 
as found only in townn. They aro said to have come from the 
Knnkau about tho middle of the eighteenth century. They are 
middle sisod and thin, but strong and muscnlar. They look and 
dress like Brdhmans and claim to be Piuchila They speak a 
corrupt MarAtbi and their houses are like those of Sonirs. They 
say they are vegetarians. They make and sell brass and copper 
vessels. They worship all local and Br^hmanic gods and goddesses 
and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their family goddess 
is Kdllauma of Shirsbingi in Bolganm. They employ their own 
prie^^tH and perform ceremonies like those of BrAhmans. They gird 
their boys with the sacred thread between eight and fourteen 
and marry tliem between fourteen and twenty, the boy as a rule 
paying the girl's father a sum of money. They have a caste council 
atid settle social disputes at caste meetings. On acooant of the 
increasing use of glass and China ware, the TAmbate say their 
goods are in leas demand than they used to be. 

Telis, or Oilmen, ore returned as numbering 2100 and as found 
in small numbers over the whole State. They inclndetwo divisions 
hfaratha and Lingayat Telia. * Lingayat Telia have a separata 
recognised head of the caste and employ ^ngams to conduct their 
msrru^es and births. They bury ^ir dead. Marimba Telia eat 
with local bfarAtha Kunbis, bat marry among themselves o^lfi Bnd 
employ BrAhmsn priests to oonduct their c^monies. Telia are 
hardworking, honest, and thrihy. The growing use of keroaine oil 
has not yet affected their craft. They are a ate^y clasa 

Upa'rs, or Grindstone Makers, are returned as nnibbering 1212 
and as found in small numbers in towns and large villages, ik look 
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food dreis and dwelling tliey do not differ from ordinary Eunbis 
or Milia. They claim to bo mediums and to bare intercourse with 
gods and spirits. Sometimes they put on a MuiAtha dress and alargo 
bead necklaco and sit at a ford or rirerside counting their beads as 
if absorbed in prayer and holy thoughts, but nheu tho chance offers 
they Tnake away with the property of •travellers who happen to 
halt or rost near them. They are grindstone-makors and cat and 
dross stone, and make salt from earth. Their family god is Hauu* 
mitn, and they worship all local and Brdhmanic gods and goddesses 
and koop the usual fasts and feasta Iheir customs are the same as 
Kunbi customs. They allow widow marriage and polygamy but 
not polyandry. They either burn or bury the dead and mourn 
thorn ten days. They have a caste council and settle social disputos 
at meetings of castomen. Few among them send their boys to 
seboob and as a class they live from hand to mouth. 

Musicians include five classes with a strength of 11,253 or 1*40 
per cent of the Hindu popnlation. The details are: 
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Bba't8> who are returned as numbering 11S2, formerly bards 
and praisers, arc famous for their talkativeness. They eat the flesh 
of goats and sheen. The demand for their services has to a great 
extent ceased. Most have taken to tillage. The rest l>eg and 
recite the doings and pruses of kings. They claim a Kshatriya 
origin but rank with Marath4s. Their favourite gods are 
Mahidev, M^ruti, and Vitboba. They wear necklaces of iulfi beads, 
and allow polygamy and widow marriage. They have no recognised 
head. 

Da'sris, literally Slaves, arc returned as numbering 106 and as 
found only in Katkol. They are strolling players of two classes one 
who prostitute and the other who do not prostitute their women. 
They neither eat togetlier nor intermarry. Their home speech is 
Tclogu. They do not own houses but live in poor tents called pdh 
or booths. Their ordinary food is millet bread, pulse, chillies, and salt, 
hnt they eat all kinds of flesh except the flesh of tho hog and of the 
cow. They are idle and thriftless and move from Tillage to village 
hogging and performing^ Their wives and children help in their 
calliDg. Soc^lly they rank below Kuubis. Tbeir favourite gods are 
Maroti, Tyaokatpati, and the goddess Yallamma, whose images they 
keep in their housea. They worship the usual Brihmanio gods and 
goddstaee, keep the usual fasts and festivals, and employ as priests 
the ordinary village BrAhmans whom they treat with respect. 
They either bury or burn their dead and are poor. 
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Davria» or Players of the dour drom, are returned Mmmhmug 
1114. Of serend dirteioas MarAtba Davris are alone foond in 
Kolb^pur. They eat but do uot marry with Haritb^s. They bare 
tbe ancient Etnd still respected prtvile^ of liring in tbe ont-bouBes 
of the temples of Rapjcoba and Bahiroba. They eat fisb^ fowls, and 
tbe desb of goats, wild ca^s, and foxes, but not of cattle. They 
wear a* thread to which is tied a whistle or made of wood or 

dov.r'fi horn. At the bonsos of Mar&tbis and others whose family 
gods are Jotiba and Babiroba they perform tbe /fondhal dance at 
marriages, or on tbe fulfilment of tows, and play a smt^I daur or 
drum.^ They also beg, and are bnsbandnaen and landholders. 
The names of their family gods are Babiroba, Jotiba, Ifab^&li, 
Rankoba, and Temblii. Their priests are^tbo ordinary village 
Brfihmans, In thoir initiation ceremony holes are made in tbelol^s 
of their children’s ears and gold rings are pat in them. They marry 
thoir widows, allow poly^my, and bury their dead. Important 
dinpiitcs aro settled by their spiritual guide or ffuru, a sUt*eared or 
K6upbitya Gosdvi who lives at Battis Sbirita in SiUra. 

Ghadshls are returned as numbering They are hereditary 
musicians and some are husbandmen and day labonrers. They 
oat from Kunbis but Knnbis look down on them and do not cat 
from them or marry with them. Their priests are the ordinary 
village Brahmans and their customs are like those of Kunbis. 
Their social disputos are referred to Br^man priests whose feet* 
* wAsluDgs they drink. They do not send their b^ys to school, and 
though good musicians, aro badly off. 

OuraVB, or Priests, are retamed as nomboring 8596. They are 
dividod into Nilkanths, Kbotdaanos, and Lingiyats. The Ehot&sanes 
cat flesh aud dine with Kanbis and employ Kambh6rs and Davris 
at their funerals. The Nilkantbs and Khot^nes wear the sacred 
thread, and the Ling^yats tho Uvq. Gurars are hereditary 
worshippers of village gods for which service they generally hold 
rent-free land. Thev aro also paid in grain by the villagers at 
harvest time. They nave a farther source of incomo in the proceeds 
of the offerings made to the gods. ^They also make leaf plates, 
blow brass horns, and beat drams. They worship Shiv. Tbe priests 
of Nilkanths and Khotdsanes are ordinary village Brihmans, while 
those of the Lingiyat Guravs are Jangams. 

Servants include two classes with a strength of 12,784 or T77 
per cent of the Hindu population. Tho detail are: 
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Nha'vis or Barbers, also called Haidms are returned as numbering 
7476 and as found in all towns and villages. They are divide 
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into Mftr4tha and Linglyat Nhirie. The home speech bf Mai^th^ 
is Marathi and that of the Licg^jats is K&narese. The Liog^jats' 
are vegetarians^ while the hfaritb^ eat fish and flesh and drnik 
liqaor. Thoagh poor the Haj^ms take partlcalar care to dress 
neatlj. Tbej are idle but sober and take pajoa to be agreeable to 
thoir patrons. They generally sit and w^it for employment at the 
meetings of roads and streets When not employed they* spend 
their time in gossip and spreading the stories they hear in the 
streets or in rich mon'e houses. In the afternoons they Lave 
generally pothing to do. Souo have taken to tillage thrashing and 
soiling rico, in which they arc helped by their women, borne 
Nhavi women follow cattlo to the grasiog grounds to gather 
cowduDg which they dry snd use for fuel or sell In towns barbers 
arc paid in coin and in villages in grain. Unlike tbe Kh^udesh 
barbers they are neither musicians nor torch •carriers. Formerly 
they practised surgery, but now owing to tbe spread of European 
surgery thoir services are in little demand, llajtinis are supposed 
to be the offspring of mixed marriages and hold a social position 
below Kunbis. TJie priests of tbe Liugityat HaJAmssro Jaugains, 
end those of MarAtba Hajamsordinary Manitba Brahmans. The 
Maratb&s rub sandal on their brows and the Lingdyats rub Hshas 
and tie a ling round thoir nocks or round their arms abovo the 
elbow. Sonio Lave lately begun to send their boys to school. As a 
cUhs they are poor. 

Farits, or Washermen, aro retnmod as numbering fiHOR and as 
found over the whole btato. They say they came from Saturn with 
the Mabdr^j's family in the bogtuuiiig of the oightoanth century. 
Tbe^ are divided into Lingiyat aud MarAtha Farits. The Ling^yat 
Pants speak K^naresc and though Lingtlyats neither cat nor many 
with them, in food customs and religion are the*840)0 as Lingayais. 
Maratha Parits speak Mar&thi, and in food, dress, religicm, aud 
customs do not differ from Mardtha Kunbis. As a class Farits are 
clean, quiet, contented, and hardworking. Thoy aro washermen and 
are helped in their calling by their women. They also till and hold 
rent-free lands. A few are labourers. The priests of the Marathis 
are Brdhmans and those of the Lingiyats are Jangams. The 
social disputes of the Maratha washermen are settled by their 
headman who is called Mhetar. When a member of the caste has 
broken one of the leading caste rules, they seek tbe aid of tbe 
village astrologer or Joshi, and the defaulter is let back into caste 
after driuking tbe feet-woshed water of a Brdhman and feasting the 
caste men. A few send their boys to school 

Shepherds inolude two classes with a strength of 42,150 or 5*88 
por cent of the Hindn population. The details are: 
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Dhangars, literally Cowmen, are foaod all over the State. They 
' '&re Sftid to haTe been created from tha duet of Shir's body. They 
aro either an early local tribe or immigranta from the Booth. In 
Bupport of their Bonthem origin the dirision called Kdnade 
Dbangart are said to be the latest aettlemcnt. They are dirided 
into Dange or Hill ana Mendbeor Sheep Dhangars^ who eat together 
but seldom inter marry. Their Bumames are B&rge^ Kambre, 
Kolekar, Lindge^ and Yedgej and parties bearing the same Bumame 
do not iutermarry. They are AiA, strongs and generally Jean. 
They speak Marathi; and in honse, drese^ and food are^tbe same 
aB Mardthas. They are dirty, qaiet, hoapitable, and orderly. They 
hare a great name sa weather prophets, foretelling rain and other 
changes of weather by obBerring the planets. The Dangea who 
are said to get their name from grazing their cattle in the Sabyidri 
forests are cattle dealers. The Mendhes take their name from 
keeping flocks of sheep and goats, and are profeBsioniil grasiers 
Belling wool and woollen thread and goats and ebeep. They collect 
coDsidorahic qnantities of grain in retnm for folding their sheep 
and goats in flelds in want of manure. Their social poBiUon is 
below that of Kunbia' They worship all the Hindu gods and 
ffodilcsscs, and their favourite deities arc Vithoba of Paodharpur, 
Mab^dov of Udgiri in Kolhapur, Bahiroba of KodoU near Panhsla, 
atid Sidlioba and Dbuloba of Chiknrde in Satara. The family 
priests of the Mendhes are the ordinal y vill^e Brihmans, but the 
. iXiiigcs havo pricBts of their own class, who officiate at their 
marriages, They believe in sorcery and witchcruft, and bold caste 
councils. They do not Bend their boys to school. 'They have suffered 
by the recent marking off of lauds for forest. 

Qavlis, or Cowkeepers, arc found only in towns and large villages. 
They are divided into Maritha Gavlia, LingAyat Gavlis, Dhangar or 
Shepherd Oavlis, Krishna Qavlta, and Riijpat GaWie, who ueither 
eat together nor intermarry. They are clean and their women are 
generally fat and buxom. Rajpnt Gavlis speak Hindustani, Lingiyat 
Gavlis Kanarese, and Maratba, Shepard, and Krishna Gavlis 
Marathi. The OavHs are a quiet bard.-working people who live by 
selling milk, cords, and butter, and keep herds of buffaloes and cows. 
Except of the Lingiyats, the favourite GavH god is Krishna. The 
manners and customs of Marilthi-siieakingGavlisaretho same as those 
of Knnbis, keeping the same fasts and feastaaod employing Bnthmans 
in their marriages; the customs of Lingiyat Gavlis are like those of 
Lingiyats, and Jangams officiate at their marriages and funerals. 
They seldom send their boys to school and are generally welUto^do. 

Labourors include ton classes with a strength of 17,534 or 2*27 
per cent of the Hindu popnlation. The details are: 
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Ambia, or WatormeD^ are. re tamed aa nnmberisg fifty *000 and as 
found in many rirer yillages. They are ferrymen, talcing pasaongera * 
across the nrers when in flood during the rains for which they are 
partly paid by the grant of rent-free lands. During the fair season 
they act as husbandmen. Most of them are Ling^yats with Jangam 
priests to attend their funerals and marriages, and settle tlieir 
social disputea Their manners and customs are the same as those 
of other Ling^yats. 

Berads, apparently Biadarns or Hunters, called by the Musatmins 
Bedars thn fearless, are returned as numbonug 5277 and as found 
nil orer the State chiefly in Oa<linglaj. They are a settled class and 
live in regular housoa. The Ber^s seem to be one of the leading 
early tribes of the K&narese districts. A bot^k account makes* 
the founder of the tribe a vyddh or huntor namod'Kauayyn a great 
worshipper of Shir.^ They seem to have come to Kolb&par from 
Bolgaum under a chief or ndih Gudodapa and settled at the villago 
of Kuldini. Gudadapa gathered a large band of Herads and 
committed gang robberies pn the surrounding districts. Tho 
hardheartedness of Bemds is proverbial. Thoy formerly moved 
about the country in gangs committing highway robberioa During 
the lost fifty years thoy have l>cen steadily bunted down by the 
Kolhapur government and forced to change plundering for tillage. 
Tho names in common use among men are Ishvara, Lakshiuan, 
Malla, R4m, Sid da, Subaya, and Tipya; and among women, B^ldf, 
Lagma, Niiava, and Santa. Their surnamoi^ are Golodvar and 
Ph^yilvdr. Their home speech is Kdnareso, and in look and m^tko 
they are like the local Mdngs and Mbars. They are dork, strong, 
muscular, and coarse featur<^ with gray lively eyes, flat nose, round 
high-boned cheeks, and flabby lips, short and lank head hair, small 
moustache, and ear-locks. They live in one-atoreyed houses with 
mud and sun-dried brick walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their 
house goods include metal and earth ressels, field tools, low stools, one 
or two cotfl, quilts, and blankets. They own cattlo and roar dogs 
which are very useful to them in watching their cows and buffaloes 
and in hunting. Though amall and poor their houses are clean 
and neat. Their stapio food is millet broad, pulse sauce seasoned 
with garlic, onions, salt, chillies, aod regetables. They eat all 
kinds of flesh except hoof and drink liquor. They use animal 
food particularly on holidays and when they can afford it. They 
give caste feaets at births, betrothals, marriages, and deaths, when 
the guests are served with wheat cakes, pulse, vegetables, and 
mutton, which they wash down with a cup of liquor, and sit all night 
singing 2dim{s or ballads and beating the daph drum Etccompanied 
by the one-stringed fiddle or iuntune. The men shave the head 
except the topknot andiearknota and face except the moustache and 
whiskers; tke women tie their hair in a back-knot or plait it into 
braids which hang loose dqwn their back. The men drese in a 
loincloth or a pair o1 drawers, a shoulder cloth, a shirt, and a coarse 
Mardtha turban. The women wear a Maritha robe and bodice and 
do not pass the end of the robe back between the feet. Both men 
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ftud women liave spare clothes for great days and wear crnamenta 
like those worn by Marith^. a class they are clean, neat, 
active, hardworking, simple, and temperate. They are husbandmen 
and their women and children help in field work. Some of them 
are day labourers and a few are village watchmen. They work 
from six in the morning to eleven, take their food, rest for an hour 
or 60 , again go to their worV, and retnm home at sunset. Women 
mind the house and go to the fields after and return before the men; 
children watch the cattle. They are busy from May to December 
and daring the rest of the year they work ae labourers o^ sell fuel. 
They earn enough to live on and under ordinary oircumstanoes 
save. They have good credit, and as a class are not much in debt. 
They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, anS their family deitiee 
are Mabdclev, Mdruti, aod Yallausma They keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts, and their priests are ordinary Brdbmaus who conduct 
their marriages, but at deaths thev ask a Lingiyat priest at the 
house. They have a strong belief in soothsaying witchcraft and 
^irit-possessioo, and consiut oracles .when they are in difficulty* 
They rank below Kaobis aud above^ Mhirs and M&ng^. They 
marry their girls between five aod sixteen and their bovs before 
they are twenty*five. They allow widow marriage and practise 
polygamy. They either bury or burn their dead and moom nine 
days. They are bound together by a strong caste fooling. Their 
spiritual head or ^uru, whoso authority shows no sign of aeclining, 
^eattlos their social disputes at casto meetings. They send their boys 
to echool and on the whole are welUto-do. 

Bhanda'ria, literally Distillers, are returned as numbering 395 
and as found in only a few villages. They are said to have come 
from the Konkan where they aro in large nnmbers especially along 
the coast. Their sumames are Chavdu, Jidhav, More, and Surve. 
The men are middle^eised, lean, and fairer than Kunbis. The 
women are fair like the men, short, and goodlooking. They 
speak Mardtbi. In their way of living, food, religious observances, 
and customs they do not differ from ^unbis. Their name is from 
the Sanskrit mand-hdrak or distiller. Thei^roper calling is palm« 
tapping; but as the number of palof in Kolbdpur is small they 
have taken to tillaga Their family gods are Jdvadfiri, K&ldi, aod 
Pdvad&i. They have a headman who settles social disputes at 
meetiogs of the caste. 

Bliols, or Fishers, are returned as nnmbering 1756. They are 
divided into Pardeshi Bhois^ or Kahirs and Mar^tha Bhois or more 
commonly called Bhois who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
They eat fish and Sesh and drink liquor. They are hardworking 
quiet and contented. They aro fishermen, Htter^bearers, and 
nusbaodmeo, and when at leisure busy ^emselTea in preparing 
fishing neta They rank below Knnbis ana eat from them. Their 
priests are Brdhmans and their favourite deities Bahiri, Bhavinl^ 
Khan dobs, and Mirati. They have a reco^ixed headmatx who 
settles their social disputes. They are poor. 

^ Dsuili of Kihir and Maritbs BboiJ aro giroa la tbo Ahmadatgsf Statutaoal 
Acoout. 
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Ghisa'dis, orTinkere, yrho are reiisrned aa numbering 153, 
are believed to liave originally come from Gujardt Their 
samantes are Chavin, Salonke, Sheldr, Padvalkar, and KbetrL 
They are geaerally black and bearded like Musalrndna. They drink 
to excess. They work in iron, making shields, axes, ploughs, horse* 
shoes, and ladles. Thoir women help by bringing coal and blowing 
the bellows. Socially they rank mIow Kuobis. Tbeh * priests 
are Brdhmans and their family gods are Jotiba and Khandoba. 
Their customs are ^nerally like those of Knnbia They practise 
bigamy, pay for their wives, and either bury or burn their dead. 
Caste disputes are settled at meetings of the caste council. Their 
craft is depreseed by the import of iron tools from Bombay and Poonik 
They cannot read or write, and do not send their children to 
school. 

Kalals, or Liquor Sellers, who arc both Hindus and Masai mdns, 
are returned as oumbonDg sixty-fivo. Butchers sometimes act hs 
liquor-sellers but they are not called KaUh. The KaUIh properly 
Lad KaUls are a class of Rajputs, who for long liave dealt in spirit- 
uous li<|uor 6 and employ Musaltadns and Bbaocldris as thoir nguots. 
They live in thatched houses and own earthen and a few brasH 
vessob. They deal in spirituous liquors and are labourers and 
field workers. In thoir social and religious customs thoy do not 
differ from Rajputs. Local Brahmans officiate at tbeir marriages 
but tbeir spiricnal bead or vushUimbh a mau of their own caste 
must also bo present. Thoy allow widow marriage and polygafny 
and bum their dead. Their social disputes are settled by their 
teacher in the presence of tbeir easternen. Thoy send their boy" to 
school and are generally poor. 

Kha'tiks, or Butchers, are returned as numberiug 1085 and 
as found in towns and lar^ villages. Tbeir a?imames aro Ghdtgo, 
Puravalkar, Bhiipte, and ghelke. They aro active and intelligcut. 
Formerly thoir buainosa was confined to fmlliug sheep and goats, 
the slaughtering work being done by Musalmana Now Mardtba 
Khatika act as batchers as well as meat-sellers, while others aro 
husbandmen. Socially Khdtiks are lower than Kunbia who neither 
eat nor drink from thoir ban da Brahmans officiate at tbeir 
marriageB, and tbeir manners and customs differ little from those 
of Kunbia Their social disputes are settled by a headman or 
meUar. They seldom send their boys to school, and are a thriving 
people. 

EoUs, orFerrymen, aro returned as numbering 6240 and as found 
all over the State. They claim descant from the sage Y^lmik the 
reputed author of the Bimiyan. They are divided into Kabir 
Kolis,Mah&d6V Kolis^nd Raj-Kolia. Their samatnes are Gbutenvar, 
Hng^var, and JataUvar. They are a hardworking, quiet, and 
hospitable * people, but rjide dirty and given to drink. They 
miner slake and sell lime nodules, catch and sell fish, and worx 
xerries on rivere. Some are village servants and lalMurers and 
others make and sell sackcloth. Their favourite deities are 
Babiroba, Jotiba. hlahddcv, and the goddess Yallamma, and their 
priests are ordinary village BrAhmans. Social disputes are settled 
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at mass meetings hj their head or guru called OanicUr. Tlie 7 do 
not send their hoj% to school and are a poor class. * 

Lonft^ria, or Cement Makers^ are retomed as nambering 826 and 
as cbiefiy found in the town of Kolhipnr. The first Lonitri 'that 
came to ^olhipar is said to hare been named Ellapai and to have 
come from M^ndesh in East S^Utra when the EolUpur fort was 
building. In food, drees, religion, and customs, Loniha are the 
same as Eunbia. In towos thev sell fuel, coal, and lime and the few 
who live in villages aro husbandmen. Their women help in bnming 
and soiling lime nodulos. Their social disputes are fettled at 
meetings of the leading members of the caste. Thej do not send 
thoir bojs to school. Their calling is less thrivipg than it was partlj 
from forest rostnotions on the cutting of fuel and partly from the 
^ competition of a class of Kajputs called Balvars. 

Ha'IUOfillis are returned as numbering 785 and as found chiefly 
in Alta and Panhila. They olaitn descent from Bim^who thev sa^ 
created thorn when be Msaed through theDoccan to Ceylon. Their 
rites, ceremonies, and home speech seem to show a Telugu origin. 
They are divided into Chavdns aud J&dhava Like Eunbis they 
eat fish, fowls, and the flesh of goats and doer, and differ little from 
them in house, dress, or customs. They have a bad same for 
committing thefts burelaries and gang and highway robberies, 
and Btoaliug cattle ana crops. Their children are petty thieves 
^a^d robbers. They act as village watchmen and in return for 
their services hold renUfree lands and receive grain allowanoee. 

are labourers and others hnsbandmen. Their favourite god 
in KLandoba, but they worship the osaid Ilrihmanic gods and 
goddessoa. Their priests aro ordinary village Brihmaus. They 
prm^tise bigamy and have to pay for their wives. They buiy their 
dead. 

Unsottldd Tribes include four divisions with a strength of 
5IC5 or 0*07 per cent of the Hindn population. The details are: 
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EalkBr'dls, or Basket Makers, are returned at 145 and as found 
all over the Stole wandering in search of work. At home they speak 
a mixed E4aarese aud Telugu and abroad an incorrect Mar4thi or 
bnareso. In the rainy season they live in the skirts of villa^a 
in wretched leaf and branch huts and under trees during the dry 
months. They eat almost all kinds of flesh except and 
drink liquor, ^ey are dirty and poor bat jiardworking. They 
make baskets of hdhKul twigs and cotton and iur stalks, and are day 
labourers They rank below Eolis and are said to belong to tbe same 
tribe. They are Br^hmanic Hindus, and their favourite deities ara 
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Sbandoba 8nd Mijilkka. Tbey practise polygamj, allow wido^ 
marriage, and pay for their wiree. They bury their dead, raise 
tombs over their graves, and worship the tombs for three days. 

Eorvlfi, or Basket Makers, are returned as nambering 1267« 
They are a wandering tribe who make baskets and brooms from tur 
CajsQos iudicDS and cotton stems. They rear pig, play mosic, and 
when the chance offers, commit thefts and gang rooberies. Their 
favoarite deities are Hanamiin, Vyankoba, and Yallamma, and their 
faTourite month is Bhrdvan or July^Augnet The priests who 
condnct their zoarriages belong to their own caste, and except in 
Bhddrapad or August-Septem Mr and the month in which the 
Musaltn&n JlfuAarram falls they marry their children at any time. 
They practise polygamy, allow widow marriage, and pay for their 
wivea They either bury or burn their dead. 

Lama'ns, or Cararan Men, who are returned as nQmboriDg243ara 
said to have come from Kb^ndesb about two hundred years ago. They 
eat most kinds of flesh except the tiosh of cattle. Their women wear 
the petticoat and shortrsleeved bodice and bone ornaments. They 
are a wandering tribe and trade in grain and salt moving abooS 
daring the fair season with large droves of pack bullocks, buffaloes, 
cows, and sheep, and sometimes camels. Daring the rains they 
live in the forests. Their chief holidays are SAmga in February- 
March, Dasara in September-October, and Div<Ui in October- 
November. 1'heir priests are the ordinary village Brdbmans, and 
tbeir favourito gods are Biliiji and Vyankatesh. They name their 
children on the twentieth day after birth and their marriages cost 
not less than £10 (Rs. 200). They bum the dea<i and have their 
social disputes settled by their headman in presence of the caste 
men. Since the opening of cart-roads the demand for their services 
has greatly declined. 

Vada'rg, or Qoar^men, are returned as numbering ^.‘ilO. They 
are divided into Gadi or Cart Vadare and Mdti or Earth Yaddrs, who 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are black, strong, well- 
built, and generally spare, and tbeir home sneech is Telugu. They 
live outside of villages in rude hnts maae of sticks mats and 
sugarcane leaves. Tbeir staple food is millet, but they eat fish fowls 
and flesh of all kinds, being specially fond of rats. Their women do 
not wear the bodice, but are careful to wear glass and brass bangles 
roond the left and right wrists. Though dirty and intemperate 
they arc hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable. G&di Vaddrs are 
quarry men, making grindstones and carrying stones on low solid 
wheeled carts; the Mali or Earth Yadirs dig wells and ponds. 
Their favourite gods are M4rnti and Vyankoba, and they keep the 
usual Brahmanic fasts and festivals. Their marriages occupy two 
days Sunday and Monday. On Sunday the turmeric ceremony 
takes place. * On Monday morning an iron post is fixed in the ^und 
and the bride and bridegroom are made to stand near it. Btoe and 
holy water given by the or teacher are thrown over the pair but 
no texts are repeats. A dinner party on that day ends the ceremony. 
Vad6r women are impure for tnirty days after childbirth. They 
either bai 7 or burn their dead. They do not send their boys to 
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Bcliool; bat from their early years employ them to tend sheep and 
goats. As a class they are fairly off* 

Deprossod Class os include fire dirisioiiB with a strength of 
00^150 or 11*77 per cent of the Hindu population. The detailaare: 
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BhanglSt or Nighteoil Hen, are returned as numboring 128 and 
as found cbiofiy inKolhdpur town. They are dark and strongly built, 
and both at borne and aoroad speak an incorrect Hindustdai. They 
lire in clean one^storeyed houses, and eat bettor food than other 
depressed ctasses. Tbeir staple food is millet, rice, wheat, split 
pulse, regetables, aud occasionally fish and flesh. They smoke 
tobacco, hemp, and opium, and drink liquor. In the morning when 
they go their rounds the men wear tight trousers, a jacket, and a cap. 
The women wear either the petticoat, open*backed bodice and bead* 
scarf, or the robe reaching to the knee with the skirt tightly drawn 
back between the feet and a small tigbtfittiog bodice with short 
'sleeves and a back. They are generally sluggish, weak, timid, aod 
drunken, but contented and oraerly. The men are fond of show 
and pleasure. When a Bhangi is dressed in his best it is hard to 
say to what caste he belongs. He wears a white or red turban, a 
white coat and jacket, and a stlk-bordered shoulderclotb with a silk 
handkerchief in bis band. They are scavengers and nighteoil men, 
cleaning the town from daybreak to ten. They are paid £1 to 
£l 4«. (Rs. 10-12} a month. In religion they are half MusalmAns 
half Hindus, repeating prayers from the Kur<in and at the same 
time worshipping Hindu gods. They rank as the lowest of all 
Hindu castes* llieir sociu disputes i>re settled at caste meetings. 
They do not send tbeir children to school, and show no signs of 
bet ten Dg their condition.' 

Cha'mbha'ra, or Leather Workers, are retnmed as numbering 
10,219 and as found over the whole State* They claim descent from 
Arilaya, one of the sons and great worshippers of Shiv, who 
incurred Shiv’s displeasure by making a pair of shoes of his own 
skin which ha presented to the god. As a punishment he was doomed 
to be a cobbler for life. They have no memory of any former borne. 
The names in common use among men are Apya, Haibati, MahSdu, 
and R£ma; and among women, Ahilya, Dhondu, Lakshmi, and 
Bukmini. They belong to two divisions those that make shoes for 
the higher classes, and those that make shoes fo^ Berads, M^ngs, and 
Hhirs. Though they neither eat together nor intermarry these 
fwo classes are similar to one another m every respect. As a class 
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Chimbh^rs are Ur, middle*eiaed, a little roa&d*Bhouldered, and weak 
with large gray oyes^ gaunt cheeks^ thin lipe,and lank head and £aoe 
hair. Their women are well built with regular featurea and fairer 
than Kiinbi women. Both at home and abroad they apeak a 
corrupt Marathi and lire in one*Btoreyed bonees with mud and 
sun-dried walla and tiled or thatched roofsi with a email open 
roranda and conrt^rd where they tan hi dee and work in leather. 
Besidee their worltiog toola and a store of h idea their honae goods 
iucludo metal and oailh veasols, qnilts, low stoola, and blankets. 
They rey cows and buffaloee and poultry. Their staple food 
includes millet bread, poise, and a pounded roirture of oniona garlic 
and chillies. Thej^ oat fleftli except beef and pork. They eat flesh 
whonoyer they can afford it, and drink liquor. Except by being loss 
clean thoir dross does not differ from the Kunbi dress. Ae a class 
CLambbiirs arc quiet, honest, hardworking, evo n* tom pored i and freo 
from crime. They make shoes, water«b^, and harness work to 
order, and sometimes take job work by contract. They work from 
six to ton iu the morning, broakUt, and again work till two in the 
aftcnioon when they again eat aud work till eight at night. The 
Chambh^r's is one of the few callings that have not suffered from 
European competition. On the contrary they arc better paid than 
they formerly were. Besides by making slioes a few Cliiimbh^rs 
earn thoir living oh husbandmen. Chdtnobdrs rank above Mdngs 
aud Mliirs. They worship all local and Brdhmanic gods and 
goddesHos, chiefly Mahddov and Yallamtna, and they keep the ususl. 
Br^hmanic feasts and fasts. Their priests who are Brihroans name 
the lucky day for the marriages and conduct the ceremony* standing 
at a distance. They mako pilgrimages to Siugaudpnr in S^tdra, to 
Tnllamma in Belgauxn, and to Jotiba’s hill in V4di-Batnigiri nine 
miles north-west of Kolhdpur. They have a religious teacher to 
whom they pay a yearly money tribute, but whom they do not ask 
to settle social disputes which are reforrod to a council of elderly 
oastemon. An appeal from the caste lies to a Gbdmbhdr Qosavi at 
Biddhgiri whose decrees are final. Smaller breaches of caste rules 
are punished with fines which take the form of a caste feast and 
DO one is allowed to smoke, brink, or eat with any one who is out 
of caste. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits, bat their callmg is well paid and they earn enough to liTe 
on and to save. 

Dhors,^ or Tanners, are returned as numbering 11C6 and as found 
in towns and large villages. Their names and surnames are the 
same as those among Mbars, and in food, look, dress, and customs 
they do not differ from the Uhors of Ahmadnagar and Bij^pur. They 
eat flesh except beef and drink liquor. They tau hides and make 
and repair water^bags. ^Tho women mind the noose and help tho men 
in their caVing. Asides as tanners Dhors work as husbandmen* 
Though they rank above ^hiira and Mdngs their tonch is thought 
to pollute high and middle class Hindus. They worship all 


* D»iuli of Cbtabbir cttftiom* aro atvea in tho AbmAdaiftf Biatistloal Aeoouai. 
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Hindo ^ds and goddesses and keep the regalar fasts and feasts. 
Their family gods are Jotiba, Niikoba, and Tallamma, and their 
priests are village Brahmans who name a locky daj for their 
marriages and repeat verses at the lacky moment standing at a 
distance from the Dhor marriage booth. Dbors settle caste 
disputes at meetings of caste men subject to the decision of the 
Ling&yat Jan gam at Siddhgiri. They do not send their boys to 
school. Their calling is well paid but they spend their oamiogs 
on liqnor. Of late years their condition has changed a little. 

Ma'Qgs are returned as numbering 13,323 and as fooid all over 
the State. They have no memory of any former home. They are 
divided into Dukalvale or begging bards, Gimdie or snake-char mors 
now cattle* dealers, NMis or rope^makers, P^thantAnis or Shivt^ or 
cobblers, and Vijautris or mnsiciana Of these five divisions the 
N^as think thomselvos highest and do not eat with the rest Most 
Mings speak Marithi and a few who live on the borders of the 
Kinaresu districts speak Kinarese. They are darker than Kunbis 
and have a strongly built athletic frame with a fierce look, dark 
or gray eyes, straight nose, gaunt cheeks, and lank and thick head 
and face hair. They live in dirty ilJ-kopt ooo-atoroyod houses 
with stone or sun-burnt brick and mnd walls and tiled or thatched 
roofs. Their house goods include a* few brass and copper vessels, 
boll metal dining platee, cooking earthen pots, and a few dirty 
clothes. Their staple food is millet bread and split pulse with a 
T^isb of chillies, salt, onions, and garlic. Tliey eat all kinds of 
fiosh including carrion. When they can afford it they drink country 
liquor. The men woar a pair of reddish knec-breochos, a jacket, 
a shoaldorcloth, and a ragged turban, and gird their loins with 
a waistband. The women dress in the ofdinary full Maratha 
robe without passing the skirt back between the feet, and bodice 
with short stoevoe and a bock. They woar few brass and sine 
ornaments. Mangs both toon and women arc proverbislly dirty. 
TI)oy are faithless, passionate, ilmnken, and fond of thieving. 
Dukalvals are Mang bards who move from place to place 
bogging frdbi Mings. Garndis nnder the pretence of begging and 
cattle^dealing are cattle*liftors and sheep and goat stealers which 
they catch at night or kill whilo grasing during the day. Nad4s 
are tanners and make hide and hemp ropes, brooms, and bamboo 
baskets. P^thant^n^ or Shivtdsare cobblers. V^j^ntris are Mdng 
musicians who play on the tabor and clarion. Besides their special 
occupations many Mdngs of all classes work as day labourers and 
village watchmen. A Mdng is also the State exocutioner whose 
dearest pleasure is said to be adjusting the noose round the neck 
of a Mbdr the hereditary rival of their tnbe. They are poor and 
lire from hand to mouth. They rank bplow Mhirs and above 
Bhangis. They are BzAhmanic &ndas and adore Bral^mans whom 
they call to bond act their marhagen. They worship all local and 
Brihmanio Hindu gods and goddesses and keep some of the leading 
fasts and feasts. Their favourite deities are Jotiba in Vddi-Ratn&giri 
nine miles north-west of Kolhdpur and Yallamma of Parasgad in 
Belnum whose shrines they sometimes visit. Thsy hive a strong 
faith in soothsaying soroety and witohoraft. They allow widow 
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tDErn&ge and polygamy, but forbid polyandry. As among Idbirs the 
has band bas to pay the bridals father a anm of money, and their 
marriage ceremony does not differ from that of Uhirs. SUogs either 
barn or bory their dead and are impure for tea days after a death. On 
the twelfth thoy take holy water from the Tillage astrologer and give 
a caste dinner. They are bonnd together by a strong caste feeling 
and have headmen called Mbetars. 'the Mhetars with the chief 
hlang iidiabitants of the sarronnding fire villages settle social dis« 
putes. Breaches of social rules are punished by putting the offender 
out of oayte. They do not send their children to school, but their 
condition of late years shows some signs of improring. 

Mha'rs are returned as numbering 65^3H and as found in 
considerable numbers all over the State. They have no memory of 
any former settlement. The names in common use among men are 
Kondunak, Litobuik, Masnftk. and Rdmn&k; and among women 
Bbimi, Iji, Bdni, Taini, and YelU. Like South Konkan Mhdrs the 
meu take the word ndk apparently a corruption of ndik or leader 
after their names. Of too many divisions into which Mb&rs say 
they are divided, thirteen are represented in Kolhdpur. The 
thirteen are Audvoo or virgin-bom, Bolca or broom basket and mat 
makers, Jh^des or sweepers, Gbadsbis or musicians, Gb&tkamblis, 
Ooudvius or beggars, Hodsbia, Kabules, Kudvans, Lidvans, P^s 
or &ute-p1ayers, BankambllH, and Saladis. The members of these 
divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. Except those living 
in the villages bordering on the K&nareso country who speak 
Ednarese, most Mhdrs speak an incorrect and oddly pronounced 
Marathi both at home and abroad. When be meets a man of his 
own caste a Mhdr says Nammifu or A bow to you, and when he 
meets any one other tl^ a Mbiir be says Jukdr, said to be from the 
Sanskrit yoddhdr or warrior. They are darker than Kunbis, with 
gaunt cheeks, irregnlar features, a dreamy expression, and flat noses, 
still except in colour they differ littlo from Kunbis. They live on the 
skirts of towns and villi^es in dirty ill-kent one-storeyed houses 
with sun-burnt brick or stone and mud walls and tiled or thatched 
roofs. Mhars consider it wrong to live in a house for which rent 
has to be paid. Their houhe goods include a few brass drinking 
vessels, bellmetal dining plates, earthen cooking dishes, and a few 
clothes. Only husbandmen own bullocks and field tools. Mh^rs 
are great eaters bat poor cooks. Their staple food is millet bread 
and cheap vegetables and, when they can get it, carrion. Except 
the flesb of the peacock, hog, and cat, they say they may use any 
kind of flesh. They are very fond of mutton and eat it with rice 
and pulse and wheat bread on holidays. They smoke tobacco and 
hemp and drink liquor. The men dress in a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
a jacket, a blanket as a shoulderclotb, and a white or red turban. 
The women plait their hair in a braid which hangs down the back. 
They wear the full Haritha robe without passing the skirt bs^k 
between the feet knd a bodice with short sleeves and a back. 
Except that it is somewhat richer, the Mbdr's holiday dress is the 
same as bis every-day dress. They are hardworking and fairly 
honest, hat oareless and unclean. They are often acensed of 
poisoning village cattle, and the village headman keeps a list of all 
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thd Titlflgd does not allow them to go oot of the Tillage 

mthoat bis leare, and eyerj eToning seas that all are present in the 
village. 

Thej are village serrants^ BtreeUaweeper9> and dead cattle 
carriers. Thej act as guides and messengers to public officers 
travelling on dutj beiug rewarded b; the grant ofindm or rent-free 
lands. A few are huslMndmen and a few bricklayers. The chief 
dues for Hhirs' services to villagers which were allowed by the 
Muhammadan and Mar&tha governments are Sita-^devi or a of 
a standing sugarcane crop, village or town gate offerings, it food 
offerings on tbo fulUinoonof Phdfgnn in March, 6esdur grain gifts on 
the fulUmoon otA¥hddh or June-July, hides of do^ cattle, hdt’ihekne 
or band«>warming, a money gift for watching the Hre made for 
boiling fiugarcano juice, gfiar-takkAor home*monoy, money paid for 
digging graves, grain lying on and about the thrashing floor when 
tho floor is used for tho first time, grain at the bottom of a pev or 
grain pit, the rice strewn on the two low stools which are sot for 
the bridu and bridegroom, a yearly pair of sandals lor watching the 
village or town gate, rukhior marriage gift including two coppers in 
cash, a piece of cocoa-kernol and a hnndfnl of rice,ofi*patior lap*tax 
that is uandfuls of grain put into the laps of Mhdr women at the 
first treading of the grain, money thrown into her platter when a 
ML^r woman comes to wave a lamp round the head of the bride’s 
or bridegroom’s mother, TMdhc^deor carcass-tax, ntanguli or ^fta 
Itff winding a string round the villago on the no-moon of Ashdah in 
Juiio*JuIt and of in October-November, rdrusodsCR'Or foresU 
leaving that is grain ears given to MbArs on the first cuttiug and 
stacking, pendMa or straw, and lagxn lakka or marriage-rupee that is 
fiJ. (4 as.) given to the village MhAr when the booth is raised. Of 
late years regular employment in State public works has improved the 
condition of the Mhirs and they are less iodebt than Kunbia They 
have DO credit and can borrow only at twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
They work from six to twelve and from two to nice. Village 
watchmen sleop by day and stay awake all night. Their busy 
seaHon is frefm January to June. Besidas the oi^inary Brfihmanic 
holidays they take a holiday on the Asds Jalra or Buffalo Fair 
that is when buffaloes are killed in honour of the cholera goddess. 
They rank first among the depressed classes and do not eat from 
M^ngs. When a Kunbi is buried or burnt without a Brfihman 
priest, a Mhir is asked to say, Ye great an^l^ free Sdpu son of 
£dma from worldly affections. His sis and his merit have bees 
balanced^ he is gone to Shiv's heaven by bolding the sacred bull's 
tail. Shiv, Ear Har.^ A family of i five spend abont 10s. (Bs. 5) 
a month on food and drees. A boy's marriage costs £5 to £6 (Rs. 
00-60} including ail the girl’s father's exppnsee-and a special pay¬ 
ment of £2 8#. (Be. 24), and a death lOt. to £3 (Rs. fi-^0). Mhira 
are BrAhmanic Hindus, bat they cannot teU whether they are 
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Bh&grata or Smarts. They rorere BrilimanB and haTe aW teachers 
or purur of their own canto. The head of their teachers ia called 
Dheguji hfeghpji or Clond of Clonds. There aro three Clonda of 
C loads, of one of whom KolhApar is the see.^ The j aria diction of 
the Kolhapar Cloudy Highness passes aa {fir sonth aa the INing* 
bhadra, and his yearly dnea, which a^ collected at the rate of is. 
(Ra. 2) a yilla^ amount to about £800 (Ra. 8000). His office is 
hereditary. Tne Dheguji Moghnjis are much roepected j they eachew 
beef and do uot allow other Mhirs to touch their food» Mh^rs 
worship atl Br£hmanic gods and goddesses, their favourite deities 
boing Bahiroba, Khandoba, Ubasoba, and Yithoba. Their peculiar 
deities are the choleya goddess or Mari, P&odbar or the village site 
goddess, and Thai or the settlement place-spirit Beaidea theae 
gods and goddesses they worship their ancoatora' brass images as 
house gods, and they have strong faith in soothsaying sorcery and 
witchcraft 

A Mhiir woman is held impure for eight days after childbirth. 
On tbo fifth a fow spots of sandal and turmeric paste are daubed on 
the wall near the mother's cot. The spots aro marked with sandal 
paste and rice, and a lamp is waved round them. Mli^r children are 
named on the ninth day. Polygamy and widow^marriage are 
allowed and polyaudry is forbidden. Mhilr girls who aro devoted 
to Khandoba remain unmarried and becuiuo their fathers' heirs. 
Wheu a marriage is settled the boy^s father asks the village astro* 
logcr to fia tho marriage day. Ou the day before the marriage dT<y 
the boy is robbed with turmeric paste and bathed, and Lis kins* 
people and friends take the rest of the pasto to the girl's house, rub 
the girl with the pasto, and present her with a robe ond a fow 
ornamenta In the evening of the marriage day an hour before the 
time fixed the boy goes on horseback in procession to tho girl's, 
where the village astrologer gives tbo boy and girl two yellow 
strings with bits of turmeric roots fastened to them to tie round 
their wrists. The boy and girl aro thou taken to the niarriago altar 
and seated on two low wooden stools, the girl to tho right and the 
boy to the left. The Tillage astrologer and the kin&poople and 
friends of the pair throw yellow rice on the pair and they are 
wedded. Betel is handed to all present and friends and kins people 
are feasted. After the feast tho boy and girl are taken on horse¬ 
back to the village hUmti, where they break a cocoanut and go to 
the boy's house. The ceremony ends with two feaate one given by 
each party. Mhira bury their dead and monm three day& On the 
third day the chief moorner shampoos the bearers' shoulders, and 
gives them food before any of the family eats and while the 
bearers are eating every one leaves tbo house. Mhirs are bound 
together by a strong c^te feeling and have headmen or Mhstars. 
Breaches against caste roles are punished by putting the offender 
out of caste. A ntfn& twig Is thrown on the offender's house and all 
are enjoined to keep aloof from the offender's family on pain of losing 
caste. When an offender is let back, he has to spend 4#. to £1 

^/nie otb^r two moi m st DonblagtMi on the Oodiviri sad the positioo of 

wbicb tho Kolh^or Mhirt 4o not know. 
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.(Ra. 2 • 10) on a caste dinner. The high prieet gives him tirth or 
holy water to sip and he is allowed to eat in the same row with hi a 
cAstemen. Mhirs seldom send their boys to school^ but of late 
years their condition has shown signs of improving. 

BeggftTS include dine classes with a strength of 8504 or 0*46 
per cent of the Hind a popnfation. The details are: 

KolAd/fitr Dfgffon, JS3L 
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Baira'gis^properly 7airigis or Ascetics are retnmed as oomberiog 
106 and ns found wandering all.over the State. As all Hindus except 
the depressod classes are allowed to become Bainigis, the class varies 
greatly in appearance. They speak Hindustini among themselves. 
They are vegetarians and keep from flesh fish and liquor, but freely 
nRO hemp, 'fhoy dress in ocbre^coloured clothes. They smear thoir 
bodies with ashes and grow their hair long, wearing it either 
dishevelled or coilod round the bead. Dairigis are passionate and 
idle and almost always under the influoDco of bomp. They are re^ 
l^ioas beggars and wander all over the country sometimes in bands 
and sometimes singly. On the third Monday of Skr^van or July- 
August the State gives a dinner, clothes, and money to Bsirigis. 
They are dovoteos of Vishnu and visit many of tho famous Vishnu 
shrines. Their yurus or teachers who are also Bairigis have maths 
or monasteries in difloront holy places in India. The ffuru is suc- 
ceodod by his favourite disciple. When a Hindu wishes to become 
a Bairigi, he tells a distinguished Bairigi that he wishes to become 
his chela or disciple. A day is fixed on which the novice is stripped 
of his clothes and is given a loincloth to wear and a hom or bnmt* 
ofloring is made. The novice then tabes a vow of poverty, call* 
bacy, and pilgrimage to all holy places in India. The vow is not 
always kept. Only a few of them refrain from outting their hair 
aud pails, and ondergo bodily tortnree. They worship all Bi4h- 
manic gods and keep most fasts and feasts. They believe in witch* 
craft and soothsaying. They bury their dead and do not mourn. 
On the thirteenth a feast is given to Bair^gis. 

Chudbudke JoslliSi or Hourglass-dmm Astrologers, are re¬ 
turned as numbering 268 and as found in small numbers in some of 
the eastern and southern villages of £olh4par. They bAft their name 
from the little hoarglasB^shaped drum o^ chudbudics» In name 
bouse food and dress they do not differ from Kunbis. A Chad* 
budke Joshi got Qp for his begging tonr is a^ quaint figure. He ia 
dressed in a large airty white turban with a cloth turned over it, 
& long white coat reaching below his knees, and a tattorad silk* 
bordered shoulderctoth. In one hand is a book by referring to 
which they pretend to foretell fortunes, and in the othef isthe name* 
giving hourglass-shaped dmm. As they are generally nnable to 
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readj they do not tell fortunes by ftlmaneca and books, but judge 
by the face aud the liuee on the hands. They have good fortune 
in store for erery one who asks them. Their usuaT blessing is 
Brother, thy belly will grow large, that is 7ou will become a big 
man.' They beg from morning to eroning; TLe harvest is their 
busy time when they lay in grain for the rainy season. Thoir 
favourite goddesses are Yallamma and Hargai. In other points of 
religion and in customs they do not differ from Kunbis. Their 
social disputes are settled by a headmau or Mheiar who lives at 
Kolb&pur.^ They do not send their children to school nor tako to 
new parsuita On the whole they are a falling clasa 

Doznbft'riS) orTUmblers also called Kolh^tis,are retaroed asnum- 
bering 179 and as found wandering all over the 8tato. I'hey havo 
no memory of any former settlement. They sro gonerally dark, 
strong, and well made with regular features. Their home speech 
is a mixod Marithi Hindustani and Kdnareso. They live in small 
hats of grass mattiug and own donkoys to carry thoir kit, dogs for 
watching, and sbe^buffaloos for milk. The meu's dress includes a 
loincloth, cholndr or knee-breeches, a tattered turban, and a ]>ioco 
of cloth thrown loosely over the shoulders. The woinou dress in 
a full Mar&tha robe without passing tho skirt back botwoon the 
feet and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. The women who 
tamble are careful about their dross and appearance, and wear a 
few omatnonis. They aro a wandering tribe of tumblers and ropa* 
dancers of bad character, the worn on prostitutes, and all when they 
get the cbanco thieves. Thoy are under the eye of the ])olicti. Ihey 
woiahip both Hindu gods and Musalnidn saints and havo no regular 
rites. Thoy havo noitber priests nor headmen : tho most iutluontial 
among them advises the community. They believe in witchcraft 
and ghosts. They have no fixed customs. Their marriage ends with 
a procession frojo the bridegroom’s house to tbo bride’s aud a caste 
feast. Thoy do nut send their children to school and show no 
signs of bettering their condition. 

Oa'rudiS, or Jn^lcn^ aad Snakecharmers, aro rotnrned as num- 
bering iiftythreo and as ionnd wandering with thoir families in all 
parts of the State. They are Brahmanic Hindus and ask Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages, llioy fast on tho eleventh of each 
fortnight and on the first day of Ashvin or September* October. 
They practise bigamy and pay for their wives. They either bum or 
bury their dead. 

Goildhlis, or Performers of tho gondhal dance, are returned as 
numbering 750 and as found all over the Btoto. Except that thoy 
are poorer, they differ little from Kunbis in name, house, food, or 
dress. They are beggars begging from door to door for grain 
clothes and< monoy, singii^ dancing and playing on a drum 
called $amhal, on ibe^ooe-stnnged fiddle or tuntuiie, and on metal 
cups or idU, They on Tuesdays and Fridays, days sacred 
to Bhav^ni. lliey also perform the gondhal dance, and entertain 
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people with their songs. The gondkal dance' is mnerslly performed 
among Deshaath Birmans and among Mardt^a and Kunbis in 
honour of Bhaydni on the occasion of a thread •girding, of a mar- 
riHge, or of a birth. The dance always takes place at night. 
During the day the host gires a feast to dancers, who generally 
porform in a band of threo to hve. At night the dancers come 
back bringing tbcir masical instruments, a torch or divti, and the 
dress of the chief player. The dance begins botwoon nine and 
ten at night and with good performances ends between four and 
fire in the morning. Ou a wo^en stool iu the largest room of the 
ItouBO they sot a brass water-pot or tdmhya. In the mouth of the 
wator>pot betel loavos are laid and the wheje is closed with a 
cocoanut. Tho water •pot with the cocoanut represents tbe family 
goddess Bhardni. On either side of the pot aro set two lighted 
torchos which are fed with oil from time to time. Tbe head dancer 
is dressed in a long white robe reaching to his ankles fringed 
with rod or gold and gathered in puckers a little above the waist and 
woars cowry shell necklaces and jingling bell anklets. Ho takes* 
his stand in front of tho goddess and his companions stand behind 
him playing on the double drum or $amhal and one-stringed fiddle 
culled luvtunc. The head dancer dances and sings by inns in praise 
of Bhuvdui and his compauions repeat a refrain. After Bhaviui’s 
praise is over the rest of tbe time is spent in reciting and exphtining 
nistoric^l ballads and singing love songs. Thoy are idle and many 
consider it a degradation to work as labourers. They are not so 
well off as they used to bo. Owing to the want of patronage 
skilled Gondldis are dis^pearing. In religious and social customs 
thoy do not differ from Kuubis. They seldom send their children 
to school and on tho whole arc a fulling class. 

Gopa'lSf literally*Cowkeepers, aro returned as numbering fifty-six 
and us fou^d wandering over tbe State. They are Mhir beggars 
who wear a woollen uockloce, clash cymbals, and ask blessings on 
tho almsgivor, Though Mh^ra by birth and in social enstoms, they 
do not oat ^om Mhiirs. ^ 

Oo8d>'yi8» or PasaioQ Lords, are returned as numbering 1796 and 
os found either wandering or settled all OTer the State. They are 
divided into five classes Ban, Bharti, Giri, Puri, and Sarasvati, who, 
except Bhdrtis and Puns, eat together and intermarry. They are 
recruited from all Hiudus except tbe depressed classes. Tbe body 
of Gosdvis include those who willingly become Gosavis, children 
bought by Gosavis, and children presented to Gosdris by their 

E arenCs. Those who are married generally live in ose*storeyed 
ouses. Among themselves they speak Hindustani and Mardthi 
with others. Gosdvis wear ochre-colonrecl clothes. They dine with 
Kunbis, eat goats sheep and fowls, smok& tobacco and hemp, and 
some drink country liquor. They are passionate an^ idle. They 
are religious beggars. On the third Monday of Skrdvan or July. 
August the Stato ^ives a dinner, clothes, and money to Gosfivis. 
Though at the initiation they ti^e a tow of poverty and celibacy, 
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most of them are traders^ mooojlendera^ soldiers, and a few are indm 
or rent-free laudholders. They formerly wandered in armed bandB> 
waged war with Baiidgts^ and plonderud tbe coaotiy tlioy passed 
throogb. They are devotes of Shiv^ worsbip all regular Brdhmauic 
gods, and keep most fasts and foasts. Some marry and some keep 
mistresses4 Those who live a single life are generally attended by 
a disciple who is tbeir bcir and soccessor. They bury their dead 
and do not monm. On tbe tbirteenth they giro a foast to Gosdvis. 

Valha'ra are relumed as numbering 270 and as found onl^ in 
BO mo Tillagos of the State. In name, bonse, food, dress, religion, 
and customs they do not differ from Kuubis. They play on flutes 
and drums and bog. Somo arc hnsbandmun, some make borso 
whips, and some are dsy-1al>ourer8. They do not send their children 
to school and arc a steady class. 

Va'sudeys are retumodas numbering twenty-six and as found 
wandering all orcr tbe ^tate. In name, house, food, dress, religion, 
and customs they do not differ from Kuubia Tlio men beg 
dressed in trousers, along whito coat, and a long crown-like hat 
with a brass top surrounded with peacock feathers. While begging 
three or four (iauce in a circle striking together their metal cups 
or tdlit and castanets or 

Linga'yatSy^ properly Lingvats or Lhig Wearers, are returned as 
nomhoring 75,212 of whom 39,571 arc males and femaics. 

lliey arc chiefly found in the Alta, Oodlnglaj, and Shirol sub- 
dirisioQs. Of the wholo number 27,148 or more than one-third 
are in Gadinglaj on the south-east bordering on Bolgaum. The 
Lingiyat sect roso to importance during the twolfth century. 
Basnv, the founder of the sect was the sen of an Aridhya or Sbair 
Brahman of Ingleshvar near BdgoTddi about twenty-two miles south* 
cast of Bijipur. The worship of the as a homo or shrine of Hhij 
is generally admitted to bare belonged to the tribes \^o held tho 
south of India before tbe arrival of tho Brihinans. The Liugayats 
claiTU the as the earliest object of worship and look on Basar 
as tbe restorer not tbe author of the faith. It is not unlikely that 
like other guardian emblems or objects the littfj has from very 
early times been worn by the pooplo of the Deccan.* Guravs, not 
Brihmans, are tho proper rainistrants in Sbaiv shrines, who often 
wear the ting, though most of them aro not followers of the 
Lingiyat faith, From them or somo other local classes the 


' Detailed sccoqdU of liagSrUi sre giren in the DbSrw&r and Bijipar BUtUtical 
Accounts. 

* In Kgypt, in Borne, and still in Italy e small ling or pbslus is hung rouid a 
child’s neck io ward off tbe eeJl eye. For tbo same reeeon a phaloa was uod uoder 
a Roman warrior’s triumpluJ par. The Br^mu story of the oHgin of tho wearing 
of the linp is that Brmhrna asked Rudra or Shiv to plan a world, Riidra diaappeanM 
into the War world and nuxiaioed so ^g thinking bow to dsvise an everuiting 
world tliat Brahoia veery.of waiting luKruolf comnletotl tbe nmverse. News came 
to Hudra Uiat a world hsMl been made. In a nt of passion be forced hJa way 
tbrooeb the earth and detsfmiDad to destroy sU that Brahma bad done. The gotts 
prayed him io ipare it and be releatod. lie took from tbe Mde their power and 
maae an animal with throe boms one of Vlshno's power, one ^ bis own, and the 
third of HrabmA's. Budra afterwards restored their power to Brahma and VnOimi 
and wore the third bom round bis ova xteck oalling it dime Ung or soal'OMcuue. 
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Ar^lija Br&htDAca Beem to haro. adopted the practice of wearing 
the ling round the arm. This practice Basar extended to all 
members of his sect. His followers consider Basay an incarnation 
of Kandi or Shiy^a bull. According to tradition his father was a 
worshipper ofpdrtAtV.or earth Ungs, which he made dail^ with 
his own hands. Baaay is aajd to hare reluaed to be girt with the 
sacred threEtd, or, according to another account, refused to 
repeat the gdyatri or Bon>hjmn and was forced to leare his 
father's house. He went to Kalydn in the Niedm'a country about 
a hundred miles north-wcat of Haidarabad then the ^stit of the 
iiBurper Vijjal or Bijial of tbe Katachari family, who was a Jain by 
religion. Dasar s cleyernesa attracted the n^tico of Baldev the 
prime minister, who gave him his daughter in marriage, and his 
advancement was further hastened by tbo beauty of hia sister Akka 
N^gamma with whom king-Bijjal fell in love. After the death of 
his fathor*in-law, Basar became prime minister, and in time rose to 
the command of tho army and tbo control of the finances. When he 
rose to power Bisav took great pains to apread hia new religion. 
He filled all tbo offices of the State with adherents of the now 
Boct.^ At length bis power became so formidable that Bijjal 
determined to aeize him. Baaay fled, and gathering a largo body of 
his followers turned on the king who was in purauitofhim and 
defeated him. This happened in 1166. He returned in triumph to 
Ktilydn with tho king aa hie prisoner. According to the Baaay 
Ihirnn, bocauso tbe king had pot out the oyes of two pious Lingdyats, 
B>isav ordered him to bo killed. He cursed Kalyin and retired to 
Saugameshyar about ton miles north of Uungund in Bij^pur, the 
meeting of tho Malprabha and Krishna. When Basav hea^ that tho 
king was dead bo prayed Shiy to receive him, the liitg opened and 
Basav passed into it.. According to Jain histories after the murder of 
his king Basav was seised with panic. He flod from the king's son and 
sought refuge in Ulvi in North K^nara about twenty miles south of 
StipA, Finding that the town could not stand against the besieging 
army, Baaay leapt into a well and perished. Ling^yats still go on 
pilgrimago to Ulvi in Mdgh or January ^Febro^. After Basav’s 
death the soct made rapid progress. According to tho theory of 
tho faith the wearers of the fing are equal and distinctions of caste 
ccaao. It is said that Basav allowed people of even tbe lowest 
classes to join the new sect. According to some accounts, the bulk 
of tho oarly adherents were men of low caste. In support of this 
it is said that the bulk of Ling^yat saints are outcastes and women 
and that there is not a Br^khman among them.^ Soon after Basav'a 
death, the lower or impure clasvses were not allowed to join and all 
other classes who wished to join had to piass a term of jH'oving 
before they were admitted to be members. Like the doctrine oi 
tbe equality of believers many of Baaav'a other docti^es, if they 
ever passed beyond theory, are no longer pnetised. One of hia 
leading dootrines was that there was one Oodwho required neither 
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' Aecordiag to Jain tradihoss Baaar itarted hia aaw rali^m becapaa he had baao 
pat out of oaete for taking food from tho haada of a wooaa m her noathly aiohMia 
* Uadraa Josr^ ^ l^toraturo and Soieitoo. 11.146. 
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mediators; fastS; nor pil^ma^s. The Kolhdpar Lin^yaia worship 
several godS; among them Basay the founder of the faith whom 
they consider an incarnation of Nandi or Shir's bull, Ganpati and* 
Virbhadra the sons of Shiv, and Ganga and Parrati the wires of Shir. 
Besides the members of Shir’s faioity Kolb^pnr Lingiyats worship 
Yallamma of Hampi in Bel^ri and Talj&bhar^ni of Tnljdpur in the 
Niz^ra^s country. The Kolhipur Liiigiiyats fast on SlUvrdtra or 
Shir's Night in January •February; and mako pilgrimages to Ulri 
in North Kaoaro and Sangameshrar in Bijiinur, and the Jamgam 
in practica* is no less a mediator than the Bnibrnan. Oao of the 
leaning doctrines of Basars faith was that nothing oould make 
the bearer of the linp impure. To the true believer the observance 
of ceremonial impurity in consequence of a woman's monthly 
sickness, a birth, or a death was unnecessary. lu practice the 
Kolhapur Liug^iyata are little less careful to obsorro ceremonial 
UQcleanliness in connection with monthly sickness, births, and 
deaths than their BriUmanic neighbours. Another of Basav'g 
leading doctrines was that as she wore the ling the Lingnyat woman 
was the equal of the I^ngiyat man; that therefore sho should not 
marry till sbo came of age ; that she should havo a say in the choice 
of her husband ; and that she, equally with tho man, might bo a 
puru or Lingiyat teacher. Liugdyat women in Kolhapur are 
married in their childhood, they have nothing to say to the choice 
of their husband, and except that tho widow’s hair is not 
shared and that she is not stripped of her bodice, her posittou 
differs in no way from the position of a widow in a Drdhmanic 
Hindu household. According to the theory of the Liugiiyut faith 
the wearer of the liitg is eafo from all evil iud nonces, neither stars 
nor evil spirits can barm him. In practice Kolhapur lang&yats 
consult astrologers and fear and guard againnt evil spirits little 
less constaotly and carefully than their Brahmanic Hindu noigh* 
hours. The chief points of difforence between a Kolhapur Lingit* 
yat and Brihmanic Hindn is that the Ling^yat worships fewer 
gods, that he has fewer fasts and feasts and fewer ceremonies 
especially death ceremonies and purifying ceremonioa*; that both 
men and women wear the ling and noitber man nor woman tho 
sacred thread; that both men and women rub their brows with 
cowdung ashes; that as a rule men share the whole head, and 
that neither a widow's head nor a mourner's lip is shared; that 
they neither eat animal food nor drink liquor ; and that they show 
no respect to Brahmans and show high respect to Jangams their 
own priests. In haring a ling^hinding, an initiation for priests, 
and a purifying ceremony for all instead of the sixteen sacraments 
or sandbars, Ling&yate differ both from Brdhmanical and Jain Hindus. 
In tbeir respect for life, in the strictness of their rules against the 
use of animaj. food and liquor, and in the little regard they show 
to the dead the Lingdyata are Tike the Jains.‘ 


’ Id coonacittn with th* Baddhiit sad Jam •Idneat io ths Lin^yftts it it worthy 
of aot« that oo* of tho Utott boildingo roUod to Buddhiit goot oboat lOM wu 
bniU 4t BoAbol in DlUtwSr by trodon of tho Vira BoUnJo Mct who oftorwords 
booDffif grut npporton of tho liDgiyot foith. 
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Kolh^pDr Lingayats belong to foor classes Jaugams or prioBts^ 
V&nis or traders, Paacbams or Pancbatnsiilis/ crafumen husband¬ 
men and Lerdsisen, and a fourth unnamed class inclading serranta 
barbers washermen and MhArs. The Ling&jat priests of Kolh4« 

f kur include fi7e so eta or schools Ekoran^r^dhja, HaralirUdhya^ 
’andiUirdJbyaj Rerandridhya, and VishvAradbya. The foanders 
of these schools EhoMm, Uarul, Pandit, Revan, and Vishva, are 
belierod to hare sprung from the five mouths of Shir and to have 
hoeu great spreadors of the Liogciyat faith. 

They seldom meet and there is no show of riralr/. To laymen 
all Jiiugams are holy and they worship all without much inquiry 
as to their school. Each of the fire ecboola includos thirteen 
di visions or The divisions or hagU of the Ekorirniridhya 

school ere Bhasma, Ciiandragundi, Katiyemba, Khadgi, Khastak, 
LauLonomba, Mrityakinii, Rajyu, RAmffiri, Raupya, Sbikhan, 
Triputi, and Vasam. The divisione of the MaruUrddhya school are 
Bilvasulrn, Blmitraya, Cbikari, Kattar, Kavach, Koraban, Kukaha* 
kanta, Kutar, Malli, hlasani, Nilkanti, Singi, and Svarnakanthi. 
The divHious of the Pandit&nidbya school are Bedadi, Bhagini, 
Dunti, Gonikati, J^lkantb Jathar, Keehkanti, Lallat, Lochan, 
MuktHgiichha, Nutija, Trigun, and Vijaprakanti. The divisions of 
tho Rovan^ridhyn school arc Bhikti^ Digainbar, Maliui, Murath^ 
Miisadi, Nat, Paebbakanti, Padvidi, Puran, Shadga, Shori, Surgi, 
and V'erii. The divisions of the Vishv^nidhya school are Dash* 
mukh, Gagau, Goebar, Guhagra, Gurjarkanti, Kambli, Panchvaktui 
Paitcbvani, Lagudi, Mnsali, l^hupati, Shitali, and Vrisbabb. The 
chief details of tho five loading schooln aro : 
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Jangams of the same school division or hagi do not intermarry. 
Jangams include fivo classes, Virakts or renouncers of worldly 
pleasures, Pattadevrua or head priests, Ayycts or teachers, Cbarantis 
or wanderers, and Maris or acolytes.^ The Yirakts wear the loincloth 
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^ PAQGbAmiAlift Idem to meon Jain weATon. The Panchami kre tho fifth or lowoftt 
clajiB of Jftinft whom kli who mftrry widowa hare to join. Compmrd the kcoount of 
LinsAysts in the Scatistical Aoooont of DbArwSr. 

* ICftdAr li m the OsrtiwAl diatriot of the X«th-Woef Provioeee. Unain lu M&lws, 
^hri Shkil Parr at in Kortb Arkot» Kadlipor tlje modem BilehaUi m DhArwAr, ana 
Kolli|4ke an unidentified Woetem ChAlukya eapital iv tioiitbero India (Floet’a 
Dynaatlee of the KAoai oae Dlitricta of the Bombay f^eaidency, 44). 

' ['iraki ii from the Sanakrit u without and roi^’ to ploaae; PattftdeTru ia from 
theSanakrit ^ cloth through paU clothed hence hononfed, and eUp ehining henoe 
worth ipfal. I>€era ii the Kinareae plural of dfv* Ayya meau epiritnal guide szkI is 
ofteu applied to common teachers. ' 

a66e-l6 
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and short looie ahirt, and spead most of their time in derotion and 
study, llie Pattadevrua wear a waistclotb instead of a loincloth 
and are leas retired than the Virakts. I'he Ayj^ are married and 
live chiefly by beggini^. When begging tlu^y wear the helUgarter 
or jaiig below the right knee, wear ocbro-coloured clothes, and 
carry a cane staff.^ The Charantis o* wanderers go front place 
to place and gather contributions frotn the Lingiyat laity for tlie 
support of monasteries or malhs. Maris or acolytes are celibates 
and woit on the Virakts. After the death of a Virakt, tbe most 
learned ared fittest among hia Maris or attendants is raised to hU 
seat. Unlike Bijipur Li n gay at t, Kolhapur Lingiyats Lave no 
Gandebiiris or monastery managers. MaUipatis or Lingdyat beadles, 
and Chalvidia or Mbir standard-bearers. In Kolhipur the beads 
of small monasteries aro called Matbadayyds. V&uis and Panch- 
ams or PaDchamsilis can become JaugairiB but it ia only whim a 
Jangam has no child or relation that be adopts a boy from tboso 
classca. The boy must be unmarried and must not be tbo child 
of a widow by her second husband. Ayyis or married Jangums 
may take food from anv Lingiyat except from luembcrs ol tbo 
barber washerman aud olbur classes, and in some cases from oil¬ 
men and ferrymen. 'W^ben a Jangam gives a feast, al) except these 
three classes come and cat together. Tbo samo freedom is observed 
when a feast is given in a monastery or mat/i, In Kolhcljmr the 
word Jangam is generally applied to tbo Jangain’s aRKiHlants, 
tbe Mathpatie or Lingiyat beadles of Uelgauni and other Kauaruse 
districts, who in all religious ceremonies act under the Jurigam's 
orders. In Kolbipur the head local Jangam is called or 

lord a title which in other districts belongs to tbo provincial high 
priest. The house in which the Mathadnyya or local head priest 
lives is called a math or monastery. In places where there are 
many Ling4yats tbe monastery is a large building of stono or 
burnt brick, an open quadrangle generally shaded with trees 
among which the kcl iEgle xnariuclos is conspicuous. The four 
verandas of the quadrangle aro covered with tiled roofs one of 
which is sot apart as a lijig shnue with a Nandi or hull in front. 
In the central hall a place is set apart for the nvdmi or chief priest, 
whose authority extends over scTeral villages. On the space set 
apart for the trvdmi a cushion with pillows on three sides of itis 
always spread. Several small rooms aro used os a cook-room for 
the 4vdmt, a worshipping-room, a study, and a sleeping-room. In 
tbe outer verandas a school is generally held whero arose and 
sometimes Sanskrit are taught. In the open ground behind the 
monastery are generally a well, and at some distance the tombs 
of previous svdmis, cube-shaped stone structures with a ling on 
the top. The hind part of tbe enclosure ie gouerally surrounded 
with a wall.' At each cornea of the building is a stone called the 
lingmudn'Mlu or ling-marked stone. Lingiyat strangers can 
almost always find a meal at a monastery. No Br&bmanic Hindu 


* KolbApur Lingiy*fei do not esrry the oobrs-csoe cr iktffbrt end do uot know why 
the oene carried by Bijapor Ja&gtAft ie ceUed adpSrf or oobia>€«ae. 
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can get a meal at a monastery and oo Ling&yat stnngar can remain 
at a monaetery more than two daye. The income of the head of the 
monastery as generally partly paid by the State, most of it is collect¬ 
ed from the local Lio^yata chiefly on marriage and other festive 
nccasiona, from trado^ fees, and from gifts at religions ceremonies. 
The bead of the monastery often gets presents of cloth from cloth 
doalersand grain from hush and men and laodownora. A stranger 
who visits the head of a monastery is generally requested to lay 
some silver coins before his feet If the Bvdmi expresses a wish 
for anything his wish is promptly gratified by one of hi^ followers., 
JIo generally takes bis midday meal at a follower's house and some^ 
timoH tokos a little at several houses; bis evening meal he takos in 
the Tnonnstory. He has servants and attendants who exact prompt 
obedience from the avdmt’a followers. The is always care¬ 

ful on all o<\tasioo6 to prees on his followers the need of keeping 
thoir faith and of unquestioning obedience to all its rules. In the 
afternoon ho goriondly reads some sacred book, old people almost 
nlways coming to hoar. In 8/irdvan or July-August the congregation 
iM Rpouially large and is generally chiefly composed of old women.. 
Tho ?uri4D is finished in iModrapad or August-September, whoa 
the hearers give cash and clothes and a feast is belA 

Tho class of Ijitigiiyats who rank next to Jangame are the V£nis 
or traders. They are divided into Shilvants or rule-keopcrs and 
Lokvauts or common people.^ Shilvants rank next to Jan gains and 
'can boconio dangains by passing the purifying ceremony called 
iHksha. Lokvants who rank next to Shilvants can also become 
Juiigarns. Except when a Jangnm is the boat or when the feast is 
held in a religious bouse neither ShilvanU nor Lokvants eat with 
members of the lower claaaes. The third division includes Panchams 
or Pauchams^ilie, oilmen or Telia, ferrymen or Am bis, cowherds or 
fiavlis, gardeners or MAlis, and potters or Kombh^s. A Jangam 
may adopt a Panoham boy. The fourth or lowest class ioclodes 
NiiiWis or barbers, Parits or wasbermcn, and MbArs. 

The nam^s in common uso among m^n are generally taken from 
tbe names of Shiv as Rudrdppa, and Shivlmgdppa, some from Basav 
aud Guru as Baadppa, Vir Ba^ppa, and Qnnisidh^ppa. If a woman 
bus lost several children she gives her next child a mean name, as 
KnlUppa from Jcallu (K.) stooo and Kadappa from kucf (K.) forest. 
Tho names In common use among women are Basavva from Basav, 
(brngavva from the heavenly Ganges, Kallavva from hdlu (K.) 
stoDO, and Pirvativva from Pdrvati the wife of Shiv. Their sur^ 
names, when they have surnames, are place and calling names as, 
Lokitpari a dweller in Lokdpur or Tenginkai a cocoanut seller. The 
lay followers of a guru or teacher adopt his family stock or poM. 

Tbe Lingayats of Gadinglaj in tbe south*speak correct Kinarese* 
The home tongue of the rest is a somewhat impnre Kina^se spoken 
in a Mariitbi tone. Out of doors most speak a &irly correct hlvithi. 
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^ Shllvsnt it Bstd to eoms from tho Bsnokrit tkil |ood dicpooiiion sad to taesn 
thoM who oboy roligioso miss. Tho word Lekvsat is from tno Ssi&kht hk poople, 
sad mosno of tho mnooi. 
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So large a body as ibe Ling&jaie, including pereona of almost all 
callings differ conelderably in appearance, height, and cole nr. BtiU^ 
except that they are slighter and cleaner, Kolhapur Ling^yats as a 
class differ little from Mardtliis. The men arc aark^brown and the 
women are often fair and haodsomo. Their booses are simple and 
clean and are occasionaliy two-storeyed. I'boy are dirided into 
screral dark and ill-aired rooms, a cooking and a store-room, a sit- 
tiug and office room, and bed rooms. Near the cook-room are nichoB 
in the wall with folding doors where pickles and sun-dried pulso and 
rice called^ $ay\dge pdjmd are kept. A. portion of the centre hall is 
set apart an a ehriiie where the Jangam is worsliip|>ed. No one but 
a liingAyat may go^ into the cook-rooro or into tho Jaugnm shrine. 
LiugAyats have a great dislike to leather. They nllow no leather ia 
their saddles; no shoo may bo brought into the inner part of the 
house, and if any one touches a shoo he must wueh.^ The privy, if 
thoro is a privy, is at some distance from the house. Cuttle are not 
kept in the house but in a aeparato ehed. A Lingdyat's house goods 
include cots, low wooden stools, boxes, iron or brass tripods to bold 
dining plates, and metal and oarthen vessels rcquii'ed for family 
use. Few have vessi'ls enough for a casto f<‘ast. Givers of caste 
fouBts borrow the public vessels from a monastery. ^Silver vessels 
are used by the rich, brass and copper vessels by middle class people, 
and wooden and earthen vessels by the poor. LitigAyata never uso 
animal food or Hpirituous drink. Their daily focm includes rice, 
millet bix^ail, pulso currv, vegetables, and milk, whey, curds, butter; 
and cluriticd butter. No one but a fi^^f^-wcaror may touch or even 
sec a LingdyHt’a food. On holidays and at small parties they have 
rich dishes. Tlictr caste feasts ore plain. Tho two chief dishos nro 
hn^tji that ia wheat and milk boiled togetbor and seasoned with raw 
sugar and Ao/optsor rolly-poHes, that is whoat cakes stuffed with 
gram flour and raw sugar. A casto feast costs about (id. (4 a».) a 
head. A Lingdyat when alone or ono of a small party sits to cat on 
a low woudeu stool and generally eats bis food off a brass plate set 
on an iron or brass tripod. Except in travelling when metal plates 
are not easily got and lear plaUa arc need, Lingdyuts never uso 
leaf plates. At dinner, before be eats a Lingdyat bolds his ling in 
his loft hand and bows to it. At casto dinoers the guests sit on 
matting instead of on stools, and except Jangam s lay tho plate on 
tho ground not on a tripod. At caste dinners before gucstH have 
BAt tu it, tlrih or holy water, that is water in which a Jangatn’s feet 
have been washed, is poured over the guest’s bands. Tho guests 
sip tho holy water, shout liar liar Miikdifw, and begin to oat. In 
eating tho right band is alone used. The small waterpot which 
must never touch the Hp is raised in the left hand. Women dine 
after tho men. They sometimes sit on stools, never on mats, and 
generally lay their plates ^ the ground. Among Lingdyats a 
young married couple never talk together in the presence of 


' Tha Uflgdjrst diiliks to leather U itrooger then the Deccen BrAhmsD^idiilike. 
When they gu eot well-to-do Deccen Krihmeo woDea oat on ehoee ; sod during her 
lying-u} s Br&hoiSD womsa with her sfaoec na is sUowea to walk over great psH of 
the hvnee. 
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elders. Except a few who ^row short toplcnots the men shevo 
the whole bead and face except the monstache and ejebrows. They 
mark the brow with white ashes called literally the great 

power.^ The ashes which are robbed on the brow are specially 

E repared hj the Jangams or priosts. Pure cowdoog is dried and 
unit and the ashes soVked in milk for six or seven and rolled 
into balls about the size of* a mango. Before they are used, the 
Jaugam purifies tho ball hj sprinkling it with sacred water and 
Raying texts over it. They cannot be sidd by the person wbo gets 
them from the Jangam, and they cannot be passed to an^ one else. 
Virakt or unwed Jangams wear a loincloth hnng from a waistband 
and ochrO'Colonred shoulder and head cloths. Laymen and married 
priests generally wear a somewhat scrimp waistcloth^ a headscarf 
or a 11 rah man turban. They do not colour their clothes with ochre, 
iiiisbandmen generally wear a loincloth or short trousers, a blanket, 
and a headscarf. Lingdyat women tie tho hair io a knot at the 
liRck of the head but with less care than Brdhman women. They 
Qovor use false hair or deck thoir hair with flowers or ornaments. 
Th<nr wives and widows wear the ordinary Mardtha bodico with a 
back and short sleeves and the ends tied in front under the 
bosom. The robe is like tho Mardtha Brdhman woman's robe except 
that tho skii't falls like a petticoat and is seldom drawn back 
betweeu the feet. Lingdyat women are also more careful than 
IlrAhuian women always to draw the upper end of the robe over the 
bend. Like the men, women msrk tho brow with white cowdung 
ashes. Except that the women wear no head ornaments, the 
ornaments worn both by men and women are the same as thoso 
worn by Mari^tha Brihmans. On holidays LingAyat women dress 
and atlorn themselves richly. 

Lingdyats are a <)aiet satisflod class wishing neither change nor 
power. Few aro in the service of the State and almost none are 
irieHmongers, constables, or soldiers. A large number of Lingdjate 
are weavers, several are retail dealers, and some are husbandmen. 
In GadingUj and in tho Sagal State a few rich traders have 
large dealiti^a with Delgaum, Uhirwir,smd other E^narese districts. 
A few oBtato^bolders or jarfirddn and propriotore and indmdara as 
tho De»tis of Tern! and Bhodgaon, are Ling^yate. Except the 
priests no Lingdyat lives on alms, and few are labourers. A 
Lingdyat rises early, marks his brow with ashes, and goes to the 
monastery tc pay his respects to the lord or evdmi. He works till 
eleven, bathes, and, sitting on a white blanket in the central hall 
near the Jangam shrine, worships the Ung for about half an hour. 
He tbon dines. After dinner, over which he spends twenty to 
thirty minutea, ho washes bis hands and rnonth and chews hetel. Tf 
welbto’do he rests after his dinner and goep back to work. In the 

• I . ' » 

^ Among Kolhipar LingiytU. acoording to the tins wb«a they are osed, the 
cowdung Mh«*s have different degreie of b Jioeee. llie eehee which tingiyete mb 
wiihout^tiiiog ore eimple tehee, beve so texU eaid over them, end can be touched 
by «ny Ungiyst. The tehee rubbed after hetbiog are holier, have teste eud over 
thcEQ, and can be touched only by LiagSyste wbo have bathed, ^e aehes nibbed 
at tho time of the linff worehip are ctuTholier, have oiaoy teste eeid bver them, and 
CAQ be touch^ only at the time of laif worehip. 
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OToning he yisits the monasterj and bows to the head priest.^ 
PrioetsAnd afew pione laymen worship tbo ling in the evening with tbe 
eanie details as in the morning. Bat tbe balk of the laity simply wash 
their hnnds and feet and then wash the ling and oat their supper. 
After supper they chew betelj smoke tobacco, aud talk for an hour 
or so and then go to bod. In theory os a fellow^wearcr of tho ling 
the Ling&yat woman is oqnal to the Lingayat man. In practice her 
position in the family does not vary from the position of a woman 
in A BrahmAnic Hindu family. She has no voice in choosing her 
husband. ^ She is nmrried about ton and contrary to book rules 
must be married before sho comes of age. She rises early and 
marks her brow both with ashes and with red powder. The higher 
class women do no work except minding the house. The wivos of 

E otters and weavers help their husbands at home* and tho wivos of 
usbandmen work in the fields and soli vegetables. Elderly women 
go in tho morning to tbe monastery to pay their respects to the 
tvdmi. The three watchwords of tbe Liugdyat faith arc tho Ung 
the Javgam and tho guru. The Ung is tho stono homo of tho deity* 
they an is tho Imtnau abode of the deity* and tho guru is the 
teacher who breathes the sacrod spoil into the disciple’s oar. All 
Llngayats both men and women from childhood to death wear hung 
to a string passed round the oeck a small slate-stone ling, adoiiblo 
diac with a small pca-liko knob on tho upper disc* hid under a 
betolnut-liko coating of cowdung earth and marking-nut* and 
wound in a cloth or laid in a ailvor or rarely in a gold box.* A 
Lingiyat is very careful not to lose his Ung. In theory a man who 
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hei<*rt hliD ; sud vheo ho moeto ao ordinwy Jangun ho plucofl hoUi his {«lint oo hit 
he^ aaJ tbo bead on (bo Juigkm't foci. Noitbor tho boad prioot nor an anlintry 
Jaagam <1otf or aays a&ythiog. WboD a LinyAyal lay Rian mvcU another Lini^Ayai 
layman, both of (born join tboir hands, raiso tfiem to thoir heads and say Sharafuirth 
priihably from aharrttuiriiii that is ashing refugo. When two .langarns meet they 
snlute each other Uha laymen. Lay women do not saluto each other ; hut if she 
meeU a Jangam woman a lay woman saluiea her as a layman salutes a Jangam. Like 
laywomeo Jangam women do not saloto one another, before be starts oo a Journey 
a Lingiyat prostrates hiinsalf before hla gods and elders and his younger relstlons 
pr(>straU themselves before him. In a bargain a Ling&yat buyer stnMcs the four 
DDgen of hie right hand on the four fingers of a Lingiyat aoUer'e right hand. 

* The Hn^ worn by Uogiyate are generally of a light gray slate brY>ufflit from 
Parvatgiri in North Arkot. The fiep which is turned on a lathe is of two disci one 
lover circular about an eighth of an inch thick tlie upper sUghtly elongated, each disc 
about three'Uuartere of no inch in dinmeter and separated by a deep grovvo about 
an eighth of an inch broad. From tbe centre of tbe upper diac, which like tbe lower 
disc ie slightly rounded, rises a p^tike knob about a qoarter of an inch high and 
tbree-quarten of an inch round, giving tbe stone i«fH 7 a total height of nearly three 
nusrtcra of an inch. This knob is eallra the hdn or arrow. The upper diac is called 
/al/Uri that is the water-dmwer because this part of a foUsised fifip is grooved for 
carrying off tbe v^ter which ui poareil over the central kuoh. It is als/i grIIwI pUk 
that is tbo seat and pithal the little seat. Over the stone to keep it from harm 
is plastered a black raixtnre <tt clay eowdung ashes and marking-nnt juice. This 
coating, which ift called kanthi or the cover, entirely bides the shape of tbs snclossd 
stone Ung. It forms a smooth black slightly truncated cone, not unlike a dark 
betelnut, about tfares-ouarten of an inch nigh and narrowii^ from three* qoartSN of 
an inch at the base to naif an inch aeroes tbs point whieb is cut flat and Is slightly 
boUow. 'fbe simplsat Ung costs l^d. (1 o.)and its usual nrios is 8*. (Hs. 1^). To tbe 
clay, asbe< and markfog*nut juice tbs rich add powdered gold, ailvsr, coral, pearls, 
even diaBCods,/auing the value of tbe Imp sometimea to Xfl(Ba. flO). Statistioai 
Account of Bijhpur. 
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loaes hie ling ie degraded and caonot again become a Lfng&yat. In 
practice if tbe ling is accidenUllj lost the loser has to give a caste 
dinner, go through the ceremony of shuddhO or cleanaiog, and 
receive a new ling from the toacbor or guru, Jangams or Ling^yat 

f dost A are as much respected by Lingayats as B rib mans are by 
ir^lkmanic Hindus. They marry and bury Lingayats and conduct 
almost all Ling&yat rites and ceremonies. The Jangam is succeeded 
by bis SOD or near kinsman, or if he has no near kinsman by a disciple. 
'J'Uo bead Pontiff of the Lingiyats is the Ay^a or teacher of the 
Oiitrakaldurga monastery in north-west Msisur. He ts greatly 
respected and when he visits Kolhapur is received with enthusiasm. 
The gum is a married Jangam and seems to be the direct descendant 
cither by birth or by adoption, of the 6rst bead of aeveral families. 
The goiiu or stock of these families and of their guru or teacher is 
the same and tbe families can not inter marry. Tbo guru or teacher is 
requii'ed to bo present at every family ceremony. If be is not present 
his place is token by an ordinary ayga who conducts tbe ceremony. 
Besides everybody's own ting which is worshipped by the wearer at 
least once a day, in Kolh&pur almost every Lingijat household baa 
a woodou shrine for tbe house gods, who are worshipped every 
morning by a man of the bouse. The shrine is placed in Tnajghar 
or central ball close to the Jangam shrine. The house gods 
are small brass images generally representing Shiv's family. Shiv 
biniself, bis two wives Oanga and Plirvati, bis two sons Gaupstiand 
Virbhudra. and his bull the Nandi. The worshipper bathes, wears 
a silk, woollen,* or freshly-washed cotton waistcloth, marks his 
brow with cowduug ashes, and begins the worship. He bathes the 
iniogos in a brass or copper saucer, wipes them with a pioce of 
cloth, and sets them on their proper seats in the shrine. He marks 
the images with cowdung ashes, lays flowers on them, throws 
Coloured rice on their heads, bums frankincense before them, waves 
a small lamp fed with clarified butter about them, and offers them 
sugar, milk, or molasses. He repeats different texts during the 
diflhrout parts of tbe worship, llie ling worship is performed close 
to the shrine of the Louse gods. Tbe wdrsbipper bathes, puts on a 
sacred cloth, marks bis brow with cowdung ashes, and produces a 
cane basket. From the cane basket he takes a white blanket which 
is wrapped round a number of small worship pots, a number of 
large and small rudrahA bead strings, and a bag of cowdung 
ashes. He sits on the white blanket, marks his brow and generally 
smears his whole body with ashes, and in the small pots which are 
shaped to hold tbe different articles of worship, puts flowers, rod 
rice, and other articles. He puts the rudraksh be^ strings round 
bis neck, wrists, ears, and arms, and a small string round the ling. 
He worships the ling in tbe same way as he worships his house gods. 
After worship he folds the pots, the bead strings, and the ash-bag 
in the white olanket, puts them in the cane basket, and places the 
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cano basket Id tbe nicho. Except that she says no texts a woman 
in worshipping her goes throngh all the details givOD abare. 
Most Kolhapur Liogayats, if they happen to pass by Kdm'e, 
Vithoba’e, Mirutis or a boundary gcra'e, or Lakshmi's or a village 
goddess^ tomplo, bow to the deity. Ling^yats fast on Shinuitra in 
Mthjh in Fobriiary. Ou i^^mean or July. August Mondays they take 
only one eventog meal. Most Kolhapur Ling&yats go on pilgrimage 
to Keddrting on Jotiba's hill in Vadi-Katndgin about nine miles 
north-west of Kolhiipur^to Kidsushinear Sankeshvarin Belgaum, to 
the vuith tr monastery of Siddbgiri in Kadappa about six miles 
south of Kolhapur, and to Yedur in Chikodi in Bolgaiim. A few 
go to Qokarn in North Kinaraand (Jlvi tweoty-hvo miles south of 
Supa in North Kiuara. In theory the Liogdyat has no good or 
baa daya In practice Eolh&pur Lingiiyats have a belief in good and 
bad luck and often consult Jangaro astrologers to find a lucky 
day to perform a ceremony. They fast on eclipses and batho before 
and after the eclipso. They openly consult astrolog(*rrt and their 
Jangams study the same books an Brahmans and are consulted by 
Lin^yats as much as Brahman astrologers are consulted by 
Brihmanic Hindus. Jangams and a few pious laymen preteud not 
to belie VO in ghosts and witchcraft, but women and ordiuarv people 
have a strong faith in witchcraft. Somo Lingiyats pretend to euro 
diseases by saying texts or mantras of Shiv over the diseased part 
and by tying oo the person of the sick a magical dostgn or yaulra 
drawn ou paper with the name of the god DatUtreya aud some other 
lettorson >t. Unlike Brihmans Lio^yats have no Roparato lying-iu 
room I any suitable room in the house boiug used for the purpose. 
When a woman is in labour a Liug^yat and io her absenco a Jatu 
or a Mardtha midwife is seat for. If the labour is long and trying 
Jangams are called to say texts. After birth the room is pnriiied 
by spriukliog water in which a Jan gam’s foot has boon Wiishod. 
The birth-time is noted and a Jangam astrologor is asked to prepare 
a birth paper and is paid according to the means of the family. If a 
birth takes place at an unlucky time, the evil stars are humoured with 
offerings. On the fifth day after the birth of a child a Jadgam comes, 
repeats verses, takes a ling, winds it in a piece of silk cloth, and 
ties it round tlie child’s neck or its upper right arm. I'be ling is 
soon after takeu off and tied to the child’s cradle. In the evening 
women neighbours come and perform rites in honour of Mother Sixth 
or Sati to keep off evil spirits. Sati is rapresented by a sickle with 
a bodicecloth wound round it. Near the goddess are laid a 
cocoanut^ and a piece of blank paper, a pen, and an inkstand 
to write the destiny of the chilA The paper pen and ink 
are kept there during the night. On the twelfth the child is laid 
in the cradle and named. Unlike Br&bmans, among whom the 
name is genibrally fixed by *hn astrologer Lingdyats themselves fix 
the name of the child. It is generally chosen by the parents or 
by some elder of the family and is given by women neighbours 
who come to witness the ceremony. The women fill the mother’s 
lap with whpat, hetelnots, a cocoanut, dry dates, and a bodicecloth; 
and the women are giTen betel and turmeric and vermilion paste 
torab on their cheelu and mark their brows. Among pnestly 
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Lin^jftts when ftboj it between Bereo ftiid nine years old the 
ioitiation or a»/an/ Itlerallv priest's state from the ^narcse ayya 
priest and tan state, is performed. A Jannm astrdoger is asked 
to choose a lacky day. The guru or teacher comes early in the 
morning of the day fixed, a St^uare is made with a waterpot in the 
centre and one in each corner, each standing on a small he^ of rice. 
White thread is passed round the necks of the pots. The boy's 
head is ahayed, and he is bathed and seated on a small wooden 
stool in front of the pot square. The teacher repeats sereral texts, 
whispers into the boy's ear) and makes him recite a shdH hymn. 
During the ceremony the pipe and dram are played and at the close 
a feast is glyen and alms are distributed. After his initiation 
the boy is a priest and may not eat food without bathing and 
performing regular Hng worship. Diksha which means purification, 
may be undergone by any class of Liug^ysts except Jangams. 
A dik$ha raises a Pancham to be a Lokrant, a Lokvant to be 
a Sbilyant, and a Shilvant to bo a Jangam. By performing 
dikiha girls of the Pancham, Ziokrant, and 8 hi I rant classes may 
marry into the classes aboye them. Many Lingiyat men and 
women perform dik$ka before marriage or at any time before 
death to cleanse them from sin. As in aitan so in dik4ka the 
day is fixed by a Jangam astrologer, and except that diksha texts 
are different from aitart texts, the ceremony differs little from atfan. 
Piye metal jars are sot on the ground four of them one at each 
corner of a square and the fifth in the centre each on a small heap of 
rice. A white thread is wound round the necks of the pots and betel 
and leaves and yermilion are set in tbeir mouths. The man or the 
woman on whoso acconot the ceremony is performed is bathed and 
made to sit on a woollen carpet in front of the pot square. The 
Jangam recites yorseaand all present throw grains of rice mixed 
with yermilion oror the person’s head. The ceremony ends with a 
feast and the distribntion of alma 


GKrla are married before they come of ^e. When the parents 
of the boy and girl agree to marry their chddren, the marriage day 
is fixed by a Jangam astrolo^r and marriage booths are raised in 
front of the boy's and girl's nonses. The first pole of the booth is 
driven in at a lucW moment* A marriage ceremony generally lasts 
for four days. On the first day comes the vid^gkaln^ or betel¬ 
serving in token that the marriage settlement is made and is 
binding. The bride is decked with omamenU, and in the presence 
of Jangams and other respectable members of the caste is given 
pieces of sugar can d^. On the second day come the Ganpati worship, 
the turmeric-rubbing, and the gugul or bdelHnm gum ceremony 
in honoor of Yirbha^a. In the gum ceremony, which either the 
bride or bridegroom and their motbere mn^ attend, ^wo white¬ 
washed earthen jars, in form and siae like those in which women 
fetch water, are cut in two a little below the middle where they are 
widest. The upper halves are tomed upside down standing on 
their months and into the upper half the lower half is dropped so 
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that the open eide is npwerd. The wide*motithed Teasels ihxts 
prepared are filled with ashes. The ashes in the middle of each pot 
ai^e damped and a stick about six inches long is fixed and wrapped 
round with a piece of cloth like a small torch. Tho two torches 
are lighted and the redpowders guldl and kunku, sandal-paste or 
gandk, and fiower wreaths are thrown over them. Two uan^ms 
or priests or two kinsmen dancing as they go carry the pots either 
in their bands or on their heads in procession, with pipes and drums, 
to a rirer or well ontaide of the Tillage. When the pots are placed 
on the gronnd near the river or well, the head of tbe family wasbos 
the feet of the svdmt or monastery bead who goes with the 
procession, puts flowers on his feet, gives him a cocoannt and money, 
and prostrates himself before him. After the worship tne 

torches are pat out and the pots are broken. Betel is served to all 
present and money is given to tbe prioats or Jangams. The party 
go homo silently without musia The gum or gugul ceremony was 
Formerly performed only when a vow was made to Virbhadra, but 
in most Lingdyat families it has become a regular part of the 
marriage cororaony. It is also performed by several Maritha and 
by a few Brihroan families,^ with the same details, except that in 
Mar&iha and Brihman gugul processions the pots are borne by 
kinsmen and no tvdmi is worshipped. On tho third day oomes the 
detak or marriage jpardian ceremony. All Jjingiyat families have 
the same devak, it is a winnowing bamboo baaket containing rice, 
turmeric, betel loaves and nuts, and a closed earthen pot whose lid 
is tied on with cotton thread. Tbe pot contains water and a few 
copper coins. Sometimes tho dev<ik ceremony takes place a day or 
two before tbe marriage. After the guardian is in his place the 
bridegroom is bathed and bis brow is marked with ashes. He is 
dressed in rich clothes and a marriage coronet of hhcmd or water 
hemp is tied on his brow. An hour or two before the marriage 
which is gonorally in the evening, the bridegroom starts in 
procession with music for the bride^s. In a LingAyat marriage no 
water-clock is set to note the exact time, and the proper timo is 
gaossed by one of tbe elders. At the bride’s, the bnde and bride¬ 
groom sit side by side on ordinary low wooden stools set in tbe 
centre of a square of metal pots like tbe square made for tho 
purification or diksha. The bride is dressed in a simple white robe 
and her brow is decked with a hkend or water-hemp marriage 
coronet. The hems of the garments of the pair are tiea together. 
The dyya hands rice mixed with vermilion to the guests, and 
recites verses. The guests throw the red rice on the pair’s heads 


1 Tbit it Int^rcatiog /rom tbe early character of iti detaili. It leems to 
bo an olil ipirit Baring prictico handod down from tunoa bofore the higher idoao of 
Lin^yatUnj or Brihmaniam. Cite idea aeomi iu be to collect evil l&flaeooei ia the 
torch aod make H a aoape*torch like the Jewiib or early Hindu acapegoat or buffUc 
and carry the evil rairita beyemd the Tillage limiti and faave them there. Tl>e derioe 
of aikiag the mimr* bleeaiDg and paying him a fee eeema to bare eared the old 
praotioe from periabing. Tbe aerrico ia aaid to be in honnur of Virbhadra an early 
•pint of the KWreao country who haa been idontihod with Sbir'a eon. Tha root of 
tne fetf of Virbhadrm eeeme to be the fear of tbe Vir$ who are obiefly tbe augry 
ghoete of the sowed dead. • 
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as long as the ayya recites verses. All this time music is played 
and Tsusketa are fired. At the close of the rocitation the lucky 
black glass bead atriug is tied round the bride’s neck, the wedded 
pair are taken to bow to the house-gods, and the knot of their 
garments is loosened. On the fourth night the bridegroom goes to 
a math or moDastery with hie wife iu a great procession both riding 
on the back of a bullock, or of late, though the change is a grief to 
the old and strict, on horseback. At ue malh or monastery the 
pair lay a cocoanut before the svdmi or head priest and prostrate 
themselves before him. From the math the procession gees to the 
bridegroom’s house, whore the ceremony ends with a feast and the 
distribution of alma On the way they break cocoanuts at places 
supposed to be haunted by evil spirits and throw the spirits pieces of 
ooooanut. In a wealthy family a boy's marriage costs about £200 
(IU. 200O). Of this £100 (Rs. 1000) go in omamonte for the bride, 
£S0 (Rs. 300) in clothing, £30 (Rs. 800) in charity, and £40 (Rs. 400) 
in food and other charges. In a middle class family a boy’s 
marriage costs about £i0 (Rs.400) of which £20 (Rs. 200) go in 
ornaments, £10 (Rs. 100) in clothing, £2 lOf. (Rs. 25] in charity, 
and £7 10s. (Rs. 75) in food and other things. In a poor family a 
boy’s marriage costs about £20 (Rs. 200), of which £5 (Eta 50) go in 
ornaments, £7 lOs. (Rs. 75) in clothing, £1 (Ra 10) in charity, and 
£6 10«. (Rs. 65) in food and other charges. A girl's marriage costs 
less than a boy’s, the total varying from £210s. to £30 (Ra 25-3001. 
The charges include a dowry of £2 10#. to £5 (Rs. 25 • 50), a suit 
of clothes, and a necklace and ring to the bridegroom, robes and 
bodices for the bridegroom’s mother and other kinswomen, and 
turbans for his fether and brothers. 

Widow marriage is forbidden among Jangams, Shilvants, and 
Lokvants. Panchams occasionally marry widows. Barbers, oilmen, 
potters, washermen, and Mhirs allow and practise widow marriage. 
Unlike the high class Brdhmanic widow the Lingiyat widow may 
nse a robe of any colour, continnes to wear the bodice, is not shaven, 
and may wear ornaments except the nose-ripg, the lucky neck-thread, 
and toe-rings. Still a widow is held tuuncky and is not asked to 
marriage and other festive ceremonies. 

When a Lingdyat is on the point of death be is advised to 
distribute money in charity and present a Jangam with a cow. 
His body is covered with sacred ashes. If he is well-to-do, the 
dying man performs the vibhutivilU or ashes and betel-giving 
at a cost of £2 to £2 10s. (Rs.20-25). This rite is believed to 
cleanse the sin of tho performer and is generally performed by 
old men and women. Ii a performer snrvivea the nte he or she 
has to leave his or her bouse and pass the rest of their lives in a 
math or monastery. Jangams are not reqniiM to undergo this rite 
as they are considered holy and not to need purifying. Sometimes 
a Jangam is asked to recite verses. A few minates before death 
the dying person is laid on a white blanket and a little holy water 
is put into the month. After death the ornaments, if there are aiiy» 
are removed from the body, and the body washed in cold water m 
an open space near the hoose, and is clad in full dress. The body i& 
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laid crosslegged elightlj leaning against a wall for two to eight 
hours, or eyen longer if the dead is an old and influential peraoa. 
During this time kinsmen and kinswomen sit near and bewail the 
dead. If the dead is a Jsngatn or an old man or woman Jangams 
are asked to recite yerses, and the recitation, is accompanied with 
music. If the dead has a wife, his .wife's lockj thready glass 
bangles, and toe*rings are taken off her bodj and laid in the 
canopied chair spedallj prepared for the occaaiou. Plantain stems 
are tied to the upright poles of the chair, the leaves are fastened 
together into arches, and the whole chair is decorated with flower 
wreaths. The dead bodj is seated cross!egged in the chair, and 
the chair is borne hj four friends or kinsmen. No Are is taken 
with the procession, and no women go with it. If the familj is 
welUto^do, tnusiciaos play before the body; and music is always 
emplojcd when a Jangam dies. As the body is bomo to the grave 
the men in the procession cry out Shiv Shiv, or Har Bar. and Dt 
intervals betebleeves and copper coins are thrown on the road. 
Ideanwhilo the grave is being dug by labourers of any caste. 
The grave is 4} feet long 2} feet wide and three feet deep. 
In the east side of the grave a niche large enough to hold the 
dead body is cut, and the inside of the grave is cowdunged and 

E u rifled with pddvdnk that is water in which a Jan gam's foot have 
een washed. On the outside of the grave, at each corner is set 
an earthen ting with an earthon bull in front of each Hng. The 
dead is lowered into the grave by bis friends and kinsmen, and laid 
in the niche facing west. The ling is taken out of its case, which 
is kept by the heirs, and Laid in the body's left hand. The priest 
washes tho Una, rubs ashes, and lays hel leaves on it. He hands 
bel leaves to all present, and drops some on the head of the dead 
and all drop their leaves after him. If the dead is a ivdmi or head 
priest a note signed by his successor asking that the doors of 
neaven may be opened to let the dead into tlm presence of Shiv is 
tied ronnd the neck. The grave is filled with salt and ashes till 
the body is covered, and then with earth, and over the earth one or 
two slabs of stone are laid.* The priest stands on the stone and the 
mourners wash his feet, lay flowers and hit loaves on them, and 
give him money. Money is also given to beggars. When there is 
mnsic the music goes on till after the priest's feet are worshipped. 
The whole party go to a river or well, bathe, and return in wet 
clothes to the house of mourning, where each of them sips a little 
karuna literally grace, which is of higher efficacy than ^dodak or 
foot-water and over which a larger number of texts have been 
repeated. Jangams are fed and alms are given to the poor. On 
the first and sometimes on the fifth the old clothes of the dead are 
given to priests and poqr men. To the tvdmt are given a cow, a pair 
of ahoee, anuimbrella, au^^ts. On the third, fifth, or seventh day 
after death Jangams and the near Idnsmen of the dead are asked 
to dinner, and after this the family are considered pure, and 
Btraugere may take food in the honse. No monthly or yearly 
mind^ritea are performed in honour of the dead. If Uie family la 
welUto-do, a tomb is bnilt with a masonry and nandi or bull 
pD it, and the ling and the ball are wonhipped daily by some 
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member of the family. Lio^^yate are boaod together by a atrocg 
fellow • feetiDg. Social dispotes are referred to the $vdm\ or 
monastery head whose decision is generally accepted. An appeal 
lies to the head of the Sadtippa math or monasterr on a hill six 
miles south of Eolhippr, who is the head Jangam of the prorinoe. 
Kolh&pur Lingdyats hare cot begun to make much use of State 
schools,* the total nambcr of Lingiyat boys in the Kolhapur schools 
in March 1883 was 1473. Oirls are seldom sent to scnool. The 
"^iogiyat faith seems to keep iU bold on the minds and affections 
of the people. The^ may hare be a little more carefnl than 
formerly in the punisbmonts they inflict for caste roles* and with this 
exception the iofloence of the priests shows no sign of declining. 

Jains are returned as nnmbering 46*733 or 6*02 per cent of the 
Hindu population and as found over the whole State. They take 
their name from being followers of the twenty •four Jins or 
conquorors the last two of whom were P4rasn4th and Mahirir 
who was also called Yardhmin. P4raan4th or P4rahavao&th 
literally the ft df her lord who comes next to the last Jin Vardbmdn 
is said to Lave been the son of king Aehrasen by his wife Vima or 
Bdma Devi of the race of Ikahvikn. He is said to hare been 
bom at Benares, to have married Prabbdrati the daughter of king 
Prason Jlt> to hare adopted an ascetic life at the age of thirty* 
and to hare practised onsterities for eighty days when be gain^ 
perfect wisdom. Once while engaged in devotion his enemy Eamath 
caused a great rain to fall on him. But the serpent Dlmranidbar 
ortheHdg king Dharan shaded Pirasnith's head with hia hood 
spread like an umbrella or chhaira, whence the place was called 
Ahichbatra or the enake umbrella.^ Pdraenith is said to hare worn 
only one garment He had a number of followers of both soxes* 
and died performing a fast at the age of 100 on the top of Samot 
Shikhar iu HaakrU^^gh in West Bengal. His deatn occoired 
250 years before that of the last or twenty^fourtb Jin Mahivir. 
Mah4viror VardhmAn* who was aleo of the Ikshr^karace* is said to 
hare been the son of Siddh4rth prince of Paran by Trisala and to hare 
been bom at Chitrakut or KondgKim perhaps the modem Chitarkot 
a great place of pilgrimage serenty^one miles west of Allahabad. 
He is said to hare married Yashoda the danghter of prince Saniarvirf 
and to hare by her a daughter named Priyadarshana* who became 
the wife of Jatodli* a nephew of Mab^vir'e and one of his pupils who 
founded a separate sect Mah4rir^s father and mother died when he 
was twenty-eight* and two years later he deroted himself to ansterities 
which he continoed for twelre and a half years* nearly eleren of 
which were spent in fasts. As a Dig^bar or aky-clad ascetic he 
went robeless and had no vessel but nis hand. At last the'bonds of 
action were snapped Hke an old rope and he gained keval or absolute 
unity of spirit and became an Arbat that is worthy or Jin that is 
conqueror. He went to Pipapnri or Ap4piui in Behir and taught 
his aootrine. Of several eminent Brihmaos who became ccnveita 
and founded schools or yanos* the chief was Indrabhoti or Oautam* 
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who preached bia doctrinea at the citiea of Kauehimbi and B^grih 
and died at the age of serentj^two at Apdpuri in South Deh^r 
between ao. 668 and 526.^ 

Like the Buddhists, the Jains reject the Veds which they pronounce 
apochryphal and corrupt and to which they oppose their own 
scriptures or Angus. As among Buddhists oonfesaion is practised 
among Jains. Great importance is attached to pilgrimage and four 
mouths or the cAd^urmJi that is four months from the eleventh of 
Askddh or July August to the eleventh of Ktlrlik or October^ 
November in the year are given to fasting, the reading of sacred 
books, and meditation. They attach so religious importance to caste. 
Jains like BuddhUts aroof two classes yatie or ascetics and ihrdvaki 
or hearers. Jains like BnddbUts admit no creator. According to 
them the world is eternal and they deny that any being can have 
been always perfect; the Jin became perfect but be was not perfect 
at first. Both Buddhists and Jains worship though under different 
names twenty*four lords each with bia sign and his attendant goddess 

or ihasan devi : ..... 
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AmaoAifT 


Siov. 
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lAlr. 
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AihokM. 

NeminAth ,..1 
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PAnliTAAtb ... 
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aUzMMrm ... 

HAaati. 

VofdhBAa or 

Uon 

SiddbtylkA. 

Vi«upiiJ7» ... 

BufAk. 

Cluaida. 

MkAAvIr. 



On the whole Jainism is lees opposed to Brihmanism than 
Buddhism is, and admits some of the Brahman deities, though it 
holds them inferior to their chovvhi or twenty^four sainta Jainism, 
of which there are traces in South India as early ds the second 
century before Cbrist and to which the great stone figure of 
Qomateshvar at Shr^vau Belgola in Maisnr is believed to belong, was 
a ruling religion in the Deccan at least as early as the fourth or 
fifth century. Kolhapur seems to have been a Jain settlement before 
the time of the Silahina It is onoe called Padzn^ya or the abode 
of Padmatbe Jain name for Lakshmi apparently from the temple of 
MabiUakshmi which has since been used by Br^bmans. During 
the time of the Silah^ras (1050 - 1210) Jainism was the prerailing 
religion in Kolhipur and l^e country round.* It gradually gave 
way to Shankarich&rya the founder of the Smarts, Riminuj the 
great Vaishnav (a.d. IISO), and Basav the first of the Lingdyata 
(1150-1168). 


' Unori sad Cooffi 1. 974» 375. ^ Bios's Mrsere sad Coovg* L 374, 
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Jains name their children after the arhati or worthies of the 
present past and fatore ages, after the parents of the arkaUt after 
the pious and ^eat men, and after Brihmantc gods and local 
deities. Like Br^bmanio Hindus Jain parents sometimes gi^e their 
children mean names to arert earlj death as KalUppa from kaJlu 
(K.l stone, Kadippa* from^ Asad (K.) forest^ Dhondn from dhonda 
(U.) and Dagadu from dagad (M.) stone. 

Kolhapur Jains arc divided into Upidhyis or priests, Panchams 

traders, Chat nr the or husbandmen, Kisdrs or coppersmiths, and 
Shetrdls or cloth'sellera These classes eat togotner but do not 
intermany. Formerly the sect included barbers, washermen, and 
many other castes who have ceased to he Jains. Properly speaking 
there is no separate priestly caste among the Jains, the Upddhyds 
or priests are usually chosen from among the learned Panc^ms or 
Chaturths enbiect to the recognition of their principal 9vdmi$0T 
head priests called Pattdobdrya Svdinis. 

The men are dark, middle sised, strong, and well built, and the 
women slender, fair, and graceful They spe^ Kduarese at home and 
hfardthi abroad, which they call Are Mdtuor the laDguage of the Ares. 
In their Kioareso the last syllable is always very indistiuct. The 
sacred literature of the Jains is in*a dialect of Sausknt called M&gadhi. 
They keep cattle, but are not allowed to hare pet birds in cages. J ains 
are strict vegetarians and do not use anim^ food on pain of lose of 
caste. Every Jaiu filters the water he uses in drinking or cooking 
for fear of killing insect life. He also takes his food before sunset 
in case of destroying any animal life by eating in the dark. No 
Jain tastes honey or drinks liquor, and monke and religious Jains 
abstain from fresh vegetablea The men wear the waistcloth, 
jacket, coat, shouldercloth, and the K^arese headscarf. The 
women wear the hair in a knot at the back of the head, and 
dross in the full Marfitha robe with or without passing the skirt back 
between the feet, and a bodice with a back and short eleeres. 
Young widows may dress in the robe and bodice and their hair 
is not shaven. Old widows generally dress in white and never 
put on bodices. As a class Jains are orderly and law-abiding and 
seldom appear in criminal courts. In spite of political changes 
many Jains are heredit^y vUl^^ and district officers. Strict 
Jains object to tillage becanse of the loss of life which it cannot 
help causing. Still they do not carry their objection to the 
length of refusing to aine with Jain husbandmen. Among 
Kolotipar Jains thehusbaodmen are the largest uid most important 
class with a head prieet of their own who lives at N4ndnt 
about eighteen miles east of Kolhipnr. Except some of the larger 
landholders who keep farm servants, the Jam landholders, with 
the help of their women do all parts of field work with their own 
hands. They are the hardest working husbandmet in the State, 
making use of every advantage of soil and situation. In large 
towns like Eolhipur and MiraJ Jaius are merchants, traders, and 
shopkeepers dealing chiefly in jewelty, cotton, cloth, and groin. 
Most KiUdrs deal in bangles or work as coppersmiths, and others 
weave and press oil. Some Jains live by begging, bht any one who 
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ftska alnoB from n man who is not a Jain is put ont of caste. To 
eytvy Jain temple one or more priests or Up^hj&a are attached. 
They belong to the Chaturth or the Paneham diTision and ore 
snpportod hy the Jain cotomnnitj, taking the food oflerings, clotbi 
and money presents which are made to the gods and goddesaea 
Besides temple priests every village ^wbicK has a considerable 
uumber of Jains has an hereditary village priest called grdmopddhya 
who conducts their ceremonies and is paid eitbor in cash or in grain. 
Those village priesta^ who aro oiarri^ and in whose families the 
office of priest is hereditary, aro noder a high priest called 
dharmddhxKdri or roUgious he^ a celibate or ascetic by whom they 
are appointed and who has power to turn out any priest who breaks 
religious rules or caste customs. The village priest keeps a register 
of all marriages and thread•girdings in the vfllage, and the high priest 
whose hcad«quarters are at Ntodni about eighteen miles cast of 
Eothdpur and whoso authority extends over all Kolhdpur Jaius, 
makes a yearly circuit gathering contributions, or aonds an agent to 
collect subscriptions from tho persona named in the village priests' 
lists. The office of high priest is elective. The high priest chooses 
his successor from among his favourite disciples. 

As a class the Kolhapur Jains aro backward in education and 
few are in the service of the State. Still their diligence and 
orderliness make tbem a prosperous and impqrtant class. In the 
early morning before ho gets up a Jain rosta hie right shoulder 
on the ground. He then sits f^ing the east and repeats versos 
in praise of Jindev the victorious. Ho leaves his seat and sets out 
for the temple to see the image of P<iraeu&tb| on his way as far as 
possible avoiding tho sight of man or beast. On his raturn from 
the temple be retires^ cloanses himself with earth, and washes his 
hands feet and face. After washing he bathes in warm water 
which he first purifies by repeating verses over it. When his bath 
is finished he pots on a freshly washed cotton cloth, sits on a low 
wooden stool, and for about an hour says his momiog prayer or 
sond^a. He lays sandal flowers and sweetmeat before the 
honse gods and then goes 'to the temple to worship Piraen^th, 
where the head ascetic or tvdmi reads the Jain Parin, tells his 
beads, sips a little of tho holy water or Hrth in which tho image has 
been bathed, and returns home. He washes his hands and feet, 
performs a fire worship, and feeds the fire with cooked rice and 
clarified butter in the name of all the Vedlc gods or VUhv€dtV9» He 
usually dines between eleven and one. If a stranger happens to 
visit the house at dinner time, bo is welcomed and asked to dine. 
If the guest belongs to the same class as the houseowner they sit 
in the same row and eat like local Br^hmane. After dinner he 
chews betel, and then either goes to his business, or takes a midday 
rest and read^ his holy bdbxs. As a rule he sups an hoar at least 
before sunset, repeats his evening praver, visits the temple and 
hw^ a PuiAn, returns about nioe and goes to bed. Women as 
soon as they rise, to the temple to have a sight of Pirasn&th, 
return home and mind the honse sweeping ana cowdunging the 
kitchen and dining place. They then hftthe, dress in a freshiv 
washed cotton robe and bodice, rob their brows and cheeks with 
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vermiUon and tarmeric^ ftgaiti Tisit the temple, bow before the god, 
aad sip and throw orer the head water which has been osed in 
bathing the god. On returning home> they fetch water and wash 
clothes, cook, and after serring the men with food, take their dinner. 
After dinner they grind com and do other house work, prepare 
snpper, sop after the idon b^ore sunset, risit the Jain temple, listen 
to a Purdn, return homo, and rotire for the night. As a rule young 
women neither go so often to the temple nor stay there so long as 
^Idorly women. 

The religion of the Kolhipnr Jains may be treated andor fire 
heads: the temple worship of the twenty'foar saints and their 
attendant goddesses; holy places and holy days; the worship of bouse 
gods; the worship of field guardians; and the irregular worship of 
evil disease-causing spirits. The chief Jain doctrioo is that to 
tako life is sin. Liko Buddhists they bolieTO that certain conduct 
has raised mon above the gods. Twentv-four saints have gained 
porfocUon. To each of these a sign auu an attendant ij^ddcss have 
i^n allotted and these form tho regular objects of Jain temple 
worship. The Jaius belong to two main sects the $kvcidmbart 
or white-robed and diganbart or sky-clad that is the naked saint 
worshipperd. The bulk of the Kolhitpur Jains arc Digambars. 
Tomplo wonbip is tho chief part of tho Jain's religious dutios. Their 
tomploB are called iMtis or dwellings, but can easily be known from 
ordinary dwellings by their high ]^intha The temple consists of 
an outer hall and a slirine. Tho walls of tho outer hall aro £]lod 
with niches of the dlfferout Bribmanio deities and attendant 
goddesses. In the shrine is an image generally of the twenty-third 
saint PdrasnAth, which in Kolhdpur temples is generally naked. 
The images iu most cases oro of black polished stone two feet to three 
feet high either standing with the hands stretched down the sides, or 
in the seated cross-legged position. Temple worship is of four kinds, 
daily worship, eigbuday or auhtdnkiki worship, wish-filling or 
worship, and the fivo-blessing or ^ncA Juiltfdni worship. In the 
daily templo worsliip the image oi the saint is bathed by the temple 
mi nistrant id milk and on specif da^a in the five nectars or panckdmrit$ 
water, tree sap or vriksk rat that is sugar, plantains, clarified butter, 
milk and curds. The priest repeats sacred verses, sandal paste is laid 
on the image, and it is decked with flowers. 

Jains perform the athtdnkiki or eight-day worship throe times in 
a year the bright eighth to the full-moon of Shrdvan or July- 
August, in Kdrtik or October-November, and in PJtdlgun or 
February-March. Only the rich perform the wish-filling or kalp 
worship as the worshipper has to give the priest whatever he ask& 
Except the goat-killing tho five-blessing or panchhaXydni worship 
is the same as the Brihmanicfll sacrifice. «AccArdiDg to the Jain 
doctrine bathing in holy places does not clean so from sin. Kolh&pur 
Jains make pilgiimages to Jain holy places, Um Jayantgiri or Qirrkdt 
in South Kdthiawir sacred to Nemishrar or Nemioitb, Pavdpor near 
Rija^ha or Rijgir about fifty miles south of Patna sacred to 
Yw&mdn Bvimi, Sammedhgiri properly Samet Shikbar or P4rasn&th 
hill in Haa6rib&gh in West Bengal sacred to Pirasnifh where are 
feet symbols or pddulcd$ of the twenty-fonr Jain arkai* or 
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worthies, and in the sooth, the stone figure cl* Oomateshvar iu 
Shr^van Betgols io Maieor, and Modbidn in Sooth Einara. 
make pil^mages to Benares which thef say is the birtbplaoe of 
Pirasodth who was tho son of ViahTeshvar the chief Brdhman 
deity of the place. The leading religious seats of the Jains are 
Delhi, Dinkdnchi in Modms, Vingondi in South Kdnara, and 
Eolhdpur. Any poor Jain may visit those places and is fed for 
ctiy numlicr of days, hut on pain of loss of costo bo must beg from 
DO one who is not a Jain. 

Jain aaceticB keep ten fasts in every Innar month, the fourths, 
the oighihs, tho elevenths, iho foui’toenths, and tho full-moon 
and DO-mooD. They keep Brdhmanic holidays and in addition 
tho week beginning from tho lunar eighth of Askadh or June-July, 
of Kdrtik or Octolwr-November, and of Phdigun or Pebruary- 
March, and they hold a special feast on Shrul Panchmi or Learning’s 
Fifth on tho bright tilth of Jtjahlh or May-Juno. Of the twonty- 
fonr minor goddesses who attend on the twenty-four saints the 
chief aro^Kalikaor JvdlaTn&lini and Padmdvati who probably are tho 
same as tho two popular Brdhman goddesses Bhavi^i aud Lakshmi. 

Besides in the tweoty-four attendant goddesses Jains believe in 
all Bnlhmanic duitics placing them below their saints or tirthankari. 
They |iay special respect to the Br&hmnn goddess 8arasvati wlio is 
ropresunted by a snered book ronling on n brarjun chair called shnil 
elandh or learning's prop and in whose honour in all Jain temples 
a festival is held on tho bright fifth of or Mny • June. To 

ihcPQ guardian goddesses and saints two buiuge ai'c added Bhujval 
or Goval of Shruvao Belgola in Maisur distinguislicd by tho 
creepers twining round bis arms end Naudisbratnt a small tcmplo 
like a brass framo. Besulcs these they wornhip a brass wheel of law 
or dKarm-chfikra which is said to represent Hvo emssos of groat deities 
or Pummeshthis a verbal salutation to iho whole of whom forms tho 
Jain's daily prayer, llio Jaios think their lMK>k and temple gods the 
arhnU or worthies, the stdJAs or perfect Iwings. tho dcJidnjat or 
godfathers, the di pr priests, and the mdkvs oy saints aro 

too austere and ascetic to tako an intcrcBt in overy-day life or to bo 
worshipped as house guardians. For this reason their house deities 
are either Brahmanic or Liogdyat gods. 

As among Brnbmaoic Hindus tho house deities are kopt in a 
separate room generally next to the cooking room in a dovdra or 
shrine of carved wood. Tho images aro generally of metal three to 
four inches high. Among the images is not unusually the mask or 
bust of some deceased female member of the family who has afflicted 
the family with sickness and to please hot had her image placed and 
worshipped among the house gods.^ Beside the usual Brahmanic 
or Lingiya^ house deitieg several famUics have a house image of 
PirasoAth but the worship of Pirasnith as a house ima^ is not 
Dsual. As among Br&hmaoic Hindus the daily worship of the hooso 
s is simple chiefly consisting in a hurried decking with flowers, 
holidays the images are bathed in milk, and flowers, 
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8andal*pa6te, rice, barnt {ranlnnceoBe, and camphor and cooked food 
are laid before them. Women are not alloved to toach the houae 
^da. During the absence of the men of the honae the temple priest 
is aakod to conduct the dailj worship. Another class of Jam deities 
iM*o the kihetra'p&U or field guardian s tne chief of whom are Bhairar aad 
Brahma. In theory Jains do not believe in spirits. The learned are 
particulhrly careful to disavow a belief in spirits and even ordinary 
Jains dislihe to admit the oscistence of such a belief. 8dll enquiiy^ 
shows that a belief in spirits is little loss ^noral than among the 
corresponding Br^lunanic classes They behove in spirit-possession 
and call thoir family spirits piirad or fathers. Though they profess 
not to believo that infants are attacked by spirits they perform the 
coromonies observed by Biiibmanic Hindus in honour of Mothers 
Fifth and Sixth which soera to form a pari of tho early rites on which 
iho customs of all Hindu eocta are based. Besides the spirit 
attacks to which children arc specially liable on the fifth and sixth 
days afterbirth, Join children are liable to chi Id-seizuros or bil<frah<u 
prcibably a form of convulsions wliicb Jain women eay is the work 
of spirits. Educated and religious Jains who object to tbo early or 
lUroct form of spirit action believe in the more refiood dri$ht<yt 
evil oyo as a cause of sickness. According to the popular Jain belief 
all oyos havo not tbo blasting power of the evil oyo. Care must be 
takon in cutting the child’s navel for if any of the blood enters its eyos 
their glanco is sore to have a blasting or ovil power. Unlike most 
Brdhmanic Hindus, Jains do not believe that a woman in her mouthly 
sickness is specially liable to spirit attacks In their opinion a 
woman runs most risk of being posaoseed when she has just bathed 
and her colour is heightened by turmeric, when her hair is loose, and 
when she is gaily dressed, and happens to go to a lonely well or river 
bank at noon or sunset. Boys also are apt to bo possessed when 
they are well drossod or fino-looking or when they arc unusually 
sharp and clever. Jains profess not to hold the ordinary Brdhmanic 
belief that the first wifo comee back and plagues the second 
wife. Still they hold in groat terror Jakhins that is the ghosts of 
women who«dio with unfulfilled wishes.* Among Jains as among 
other Hindus, Jakhins plague the living by attacking children wi^ 
lingering diseases. When a child is wasting away Jain parents 
make the Jakhin a vow that iftbe child recovers the Jakhin’s image 
shall be placed with their family gods. If the child begins to recover 
as soon as the vow is made the house people boy a silver or gold 
mask or tdk of Jakhiu, lay sandal-paste and fiowors on and sweet* 
meats before it, and set it in the god room with the other bouse gods. 
Five married women, who are asked to dine at the bonse are presented 
each with tormuri^ vormilton, betel, and wet gram, and a special 
offering or vdyan consisting of five wheat cakes stuffed with sugar 
clarifi^ butter and molasses is made in *the name ^f the dead 
woman who is believed to have tamed Jakhin and posses^ the child. 
The women and men guests din e with the family take tbe special 
offering or vdyan home. The ima^ is daily worshipped wiUi the 
house gods with gr^t reverence as it general^ mpresesU the mother 
or some near relation of the worshipper. This Jakhin worship iy 
common among Jains. Jains have no professional ezoroiste or 
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cbarmora chiefly becaoso their place is filled by the Jain prieata. 
When sickness is believed to he caused by spirit^posseseion the 
priest is consulted. He worships the goddess Padmiyati or 
Lakshrai and gives the sick holy water or tirih in which the goddess' 
feet have been washed. If the holy water fails to euro, the priest 
conduits bis book of omens or 'adds together certain 

flgnres in the book aud divides tho total by a certain figure in the 
tables of tho book, and by referring to tho book finds what dead 
I'elatioD of the sick person the quotient stands for. ]f it is a woioan 
she baa become a Jakhin and sboiitd be worshipped alon^ with 
the family gods. The priest then mutters a verso over a pinch of 
fraDkinceuso ashes or enedra burnt boforo the gods and bauds it 
to the sick to be rubbed on his brow. If the ash-rubbing and the 
tfakhin worship fail to cure the sick, the priest prepares a paper or 
bhej or birch loaf called a centra or device marked with mystic 
figures or letters aud ties it in o silk cloth or pnts it iu a small 
caskot or idiif mutters verses over it, bums fraukincenae, and tios it 
nmnd tho possessed person's arm or neck* If the aumtet is of uo 
avail tho priest advises an anuAhthdn or god-pleasing. I'lie head 
of the house asks the priest to read a sacred book before the 
temple im^e of one of tho saints or to repeat o text or mantra 
or a sacred hymn or tfoira some tliousaud times in honour 
of one of tho saints. Tho priest is paid fur his Ironblo, and 
when the sick is cured tho gc^-ploasing ends with a feast to priests 
and friends. If even the god-pleasing fails, tho sick, if he is an 
orthodox and particular Jain, resigns himself to his fate or seeks 
the aid of a physician. Unlike the men Jaiu women are not satis* 
fled without consulting exorcists and tryiug their cures. Exorcists 
are shunned by mon Jains because part of tho exorcists’ cure is 
almost always the offering of a goat or of a cock, A Jain man will 
.'seldom agree to each a broach of the chief law of his faith, but Jain 
women socretly go to the exorcists and do as they aro advised. 
When all remedies aro of no avail Jains sometimes take tho sick to a 
holy place called Tavnidbi fifteen miles south-west of ChikodJ, and 
the sick or somo relation* on his behalf worships the ^irit-scaring 
Brahmanidhi until the patient is cured. The Jains profess to have 
DO sacred pools, animals, or trees that have a spirit-scaring power. 
When an epidemic rages a special worship of Jiudov is periormed. 

Of the sixteen sacraments or $anskdr9 which are nearly the same 
us the sixteen Brdhman sacraments, Kolhdpur Jains perform thread- 
girding, marria^, puberty, and death. Except that the texts are 
not Vedic the rites do not differ from those performed by Brihmana. 
Their birth ceremonies are the same as those of Brdhmans like whom 
on tho fifth day they worship the goddess Satvdi. Boys are girt 
with the sacred thread b^weon ei^t and sixteen. A boy must 
not be girt nntil he is eignt If, for any reason, it snite the parents to 
hold the thread-girding before tho boy is eight, they add to his age 
the nine months he passed in the womb. A Jain astrologer names a 
lucky day for the thread-girding, a booth is raised before the house, 
and an earth altar or ioAuIs a foot and a half square is built in 
the* booth and plantain trees are set at its corners. Pots are 
brought from the potter's and piled in each comer of the altar and 
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B jellow ootton thread is passed round their necks. Orer the altar 
is a caiiop 7 and in front is a email entrance hong witli erergreena 
InTitation cards are sent to distant friends and kinsfolk. A day 
or two before the thread*girding the inritation proceesion consisting 
of men and women of the boj's house with mnsic and friends starts 
irom the boy's. Thu/ first go to the Jain temple and the father or 
some other relation with the family priost lays a cocoanut before the 
god, bows before him, and asks him to the ceremony. They risit 
the houses of their friends and relations and ask them to attend 
the ceremony. The Jains have no devak or family goardian worship. 
The boy and his parents go through the preliminary ceremonies as at 
a Brdhman thread-girding. The bo/s het^ is shaved and be is bathed 
and rubbed with turmeric. The astrologer marks the lucky 
O tuomeut by means of his water-clock or ghatka and as it draws 
noar music plays and guns are fired. The priest repeats the luck^ 
vorsos and throws red rice over the boy. The boy is seated on lus 
father's or if tho father is dead on some other kinsman's knee on a 
low stool. Tho knot of his lialr is tied and ho is girt with a sacred 
thread or janve and a string of ku$h grass is tied round his waist. 
Tho priest kindles the sac^ fire, betel is served to the guests, and 
money gifts are distributed among priests and beggars. The boy 
has to go and beg at five Jain houses. He stands at the door of 
each hoQso and asks the mistress of the house to gire him alms 
eayiug Oh lady be pleased to give alms.^ The alms usoally 
consists of a waistcloth, rice, or cash. Great merit is gained by 
giving alms to a newly girded boy, and many women visit the boy's 
iiouae for three or four days to present him with silver or clothes. 
After begging at five houses tho boy returns home and a feast to 
friends and kinsfolk ends the first day. The todmunj or grass^cord 
loosening is performed usually after a woek and sometimes between 
a week from the tbroad-girUing and the marriage day. The 
loosening is generally performed near dtpitnpal Ficus roligiosa tree. 
The boy is bathed, the rite of holiday idling or punydhavdehan is 
gono though as on the first day, music plays, and flowers, sandal- 
paste, burnt fraukiocense, and 6weetm6%t are offered to the ptmpa) 
tree. The boy bows before the tree and the priest unties the cord 
from round bis waist. The boy is dressed in a full suit of clothes, 
declares that he means to go to Benares and spend the rest of bis life 
in study and worship, and sets out on his joam^. Before he hu 
gone many yards, his maternal nude meets him, promisee him his 
daughter's hand in marriage, and aaks him to return home and live 
among thorn as a householder or grihastk. The boy is escorted 
home with mofiic and a band of friends and a small feast to friends 
and kinsfolk ends the ceremony. 

Boys arc married between fifteen and twenty-five and girls before 
the; come of age. As a rule the boy's father proposes fiko match to 
the girl's fether and when th^ agree, an astrologer is ooosultod, who 
compares the birth papers of the boy and the girl and approve 
the match if he thinks the result will be laoky and if the family 
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stocks and branches or Bhakhis of the boy and the girl are different. 
Then on a lucky day the boy's father visits the girl's house with a 
few frioods, includiog five kinswomen^ and are received by the girl's 
father and mother. The girl is seated on a low stool in mnt of the 
honse gods, and tho boy's father presents her with a robe and 
bodice and a pair of silver chains or and anklets or vdUs, 

U or brow is marked with vermilion and decked with a network of 
flowers. The women of the 1)oy V house dress the girl in the clothes 
and omaments bronght by tho boy's father, and the boy's father 
nuts a little sugar in her month. Packets of sugar and betel are 
handed among the gaests and the asking or md^ntends with a feast 
to tho guests. As a rule marriage takes place two or three years 
after betrothal. Evory year tho boy's parents have to send a present 
of a string of cocoa-kemel and eoruo friod rice on the Cobra's Fifth 
or Ndgpawhini in July'August and this they have to continue to do 
till the girl comes of age. When the boy is fifteen or sixteen and 
the girl is ten or eleven tho parents think it is timothey wore married 
and send for and consult an astrologer. Uo compares their hero* 
scopos, coDsnlts his almanac, and names a lucky day for the marring. 
11ie ceremony as a rule lasts five days. On tho first day two marnod 
girls in the bride's house batho early in the morning, wear a coro- 
monial dross, and with music and a ^ud of friend a go to a ponder a 
river with copper pots on their beads, lay sandal-pastc, flowers, 
rice, vermilion, burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats on tho bank in tho 
name of the water goddess, fill tho pots with water, and mark thorn* 
with vermilion, set a cocoanut and betel leaves in tho mouth of 
each, cover them with bo diced oths, and deck them with gold 
necklaces. They then set the waterpots on thoir heads, return 
home, and lay them on the earthen altars. Flowers, vermilion, 
burnt frankincenso and sweetmeat are offered to the pots and 
fivo dishes filled with earth are sot before thorn, sprinkled with water 
from the waterpots, and mixed seed grain is sown in the earth. 
Friends and kinsfolk arc asked to dine at tho bouse and the spront* 
offering or ankurdrpan is over. The bridegroom is bathod at his 
honso and lights a sacred fire or ham, puts on a rich dress, and goes on 
horseback with music and friends carrying clothes, ornaments, 
sugar, and betel packets to the bride’s house. The bride's party meet 
him on tho way and the bridegroom is taken to tho bride's bouse and 
seated outside of the house on a seat of audimbar or nmbar Ficus 
glomersta. The bride's parents come out with a vessel full of water, 
the father washes his future soU'in'law'sfeet and the mother pours 
water over them. The bridegroom is then taken to a raised seat in 
the honse, seated on it, and presented with clothes, a gold ring, and 
a necklace. The bridegroom's parents present the ornaments and 
dothes they have brou^t for the bride, ^kets of betel and a agar 
are handed among friends aod kinspeople, and the firet day ends 
with a feast lo brid^^om's party. The bridegroom returns 
home with his party, is rubbed with turmeric and clarified batter, 
and bathed by five married women, seated in a square with an 
earthen pot at each comer aid a yellow thread passed five times 
round their flecks. The bride is bathed in a simuar sauare at her 
house. On tho third day the bride and brid^mm ba^e, dress in 
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newly waabed clothes, and startin? from their homes meet at the 
Jain temple. The priest attends them and tbe pair how before the 
idol. Tbe prieet makos them repeat the fire^atation l^mn which 
67617 Jain ought to know and warns them to keep the Stda tow or 
Jain vrat of not^killing or ahinsa and of loading a pure moral liioi 
The pair are treated to sweetmeats each hj their own people, and the 
family gods and the cork marriago coronet or bashing are worshipped 
at both houses. Men and women from both houses go with music 
and ask their friends and Irmepeople. In the afternoon, when all 
laoot, tbo women take thuir scats in the booth and the men inside 
of tbe houso and all eat at tho same time. On the fourth day tho 
actual marriage ceremony begins. Friends and relations are asked 
to both houses. The bridegroom is robbed with fragrant oil, and 
with about fifteen of bis relations again kindles the sacred firo, 
droaaes in rich clothes, and goes to tbe bride's house on borsobaok 
with music and friends. On the way bo is met by the bride's party 
and taken to a raised nmbar Ficus glomerata seat While he is seated 
on tho nmbar seat a couple from tbe bride's bouse, gonerally tho 
brido's parents, como ana wash his foot The bridegroom thrice 
sips water, pats on the now sacred thread offered him by the 
bride's priest, and swallows curds mixed with sugar which the 
couple hare poured oxer his hands. Tbe father-in-law leads the 
bridegroom by tho hand to a ready-made seat in the house. Before 
tho seat a curtain is held and two heaps of rice, one on each side of 
tlie curtain, markod with the lucky cross or tvaiiik and crowned 
with the sacred kunh grass. A short time before the lucky moment 
tho bride is led out by her friends and made to stand on tho rice heap 
b<}hind the curtain, tho bridegroom standing on tbe rice heap on the 
other side. Tho guests stand around and the priests recite tho nine* 
planet lucky Tcrscs ornav(jrah mangaUiihiakf. The astrologer marks 
the lucky moment by clapping bis hands, the musicians redouble 
their noise, tho priests draw aside tho curtain, and tho pair look at 
each other and are husband and wife. The bridegroom marks tho 
bride's brow with Tormilion and she throws a flower garland round 
his neck. They fold their hands together and the brido's father 
pours water over their hands. They then throw rice OTor each 
other’s head, and the priests aud guests throw rice at the pair. Tbe 
priests tie tbe marriage wristlets on the hands of the pair. The 
bridegroom then sits on a low stool facing east and the bride on 
another stool to his left The priest kindles the sacred or hom fire 
and the bridegroom feeds the nre with offeriuCT of p^hed rice held 
in a dish before him by the bride. Then priest lays seren 
small heaps of rice each with a small stone at tho top in one row. 
The bridegroom, holding tbe bride by the hand, tonches the rice 
and the stone on each heap with his right toe, mores fire times 
round the heaps, the priest shows the pair the Polar st^ or dhruv^ 
and the payment oz a money pft to the priest completes the 
day's ceremonies. The hems m the pair’s garments are knotted 
together and they walk into the house and bow before the waterpots 
which are arranged on the first day, and are led with a disn of 
milk and olarifiea butter. Next day the bride's parents give a feast to 
the bridegroom's party and to their own kin^ie( 9 le. In the morning 
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the pair are seated in the booUt and joang girle on both sides 

J 'ointheni. The pair first play with botelnots for a time and the 
iridogroom takefi eome wet turmeric powder and rubs it five times 
on the bride'sface^ who gathers it and rubs it on the bridoCToom’s face. 
The bridegroom is given a betel packet te cbeWj chews Wf of it and 
bands the rest to the bride. Thus he chews the five betel packetsi 
and the bride in her tarn chews another five each time hauding half 
of the betel packet to the bridegroom to chew. Next morning the 
sacred fire is again kindled and the serpent is worshipped. The pair 
then dine at the bride's and play with oetclnute. The j^ir arc seated 
CD horseback, the bride before the bridegroom, and takon to the Jain 
temple where they walk round tbo god, bow boforo him, and ask 
his Dlessing. They then walk to the bridegroom's with music and 
friends. Boforo they roach eveiy part of the house is lighted and a 
long white shoot is spread on tbo ground from the booth door to 
the god*room. When the pair attempt to cross thu threshold tbo 
bridegroom's sister blocks the door and does not allow them to enter. 
The bridogroom asks her why she blocks thodoor. She says, Will 
yon give your daughter in marriage to my son f Ho answers, Ask 
my wif& The sister asks tho wife and she says, 1 will give one 
of my throe pearls in marriage to your eon. Then she loaves the 
door, the pair walk into the bouso, bow before the house gods, and 
a feast of uncooked provisions to thoao that do not eat from thorn 
and of cooked food to friends of tbeir own caste and to kinspeople 
ends the ceremony. Though forbidden by their sacred book, all Jains 
except Up^h^ds or priests allow widow marriage. They say the 
practice camo into nso about 200 years ago. If a woman docs not 
got on well with her husband, she may live soparate from him but 
cannot marry during her husband’s lifetime. When a girl comes 
of age she sits apart for three days. On the fourth she is bathed 
and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut, and the rest of the 
age-coming does not differ from a Brihman itge-coming. 

When a Jain is on the point of death, a priest is called in to 
repeat verses to cloanso the sick person's cars, to quiet his soul, 
and if possible to drive away h)s disease. When * recovery is 
hopeless, a ceremony called galUkkan vidhi or tearing rite is 
performed sever the sick person from worldly pleasures and 
to make him fit for the life he is about to entor. Sometimes the 
sick man is made to x)asa through the ceroxnony called sannyd^ 
gnJian or ascetic vow-taking with the same rites as among Brdhmans. 
When these rites are over and death is near, the dying man is made 
to lie on a line of three to four wooden stools and the names of 
gods and eacred hymns are loudly repeated. After death the body 
is taken outside of the house, bathed in warm water, dressed in a 
wmst and a sbouldercloj]^ and seated cross-legged on a low stool 
leaning agafnst the wall. A bier is made and the dead is laid on 
it, and the whole body including the face is covered with a white 
sheet. Jewels are pot into the dead month and fastened over the 
eyes. Foot kinsmen lift the bier and followed by a party of friends, 
walk after the chief mourner who carries a firepot slung from bis 
hand. To perform Jain funeral rites, from the first to the thirteenth 
day, six men are required, the chief monmer who carriee fire, four 
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^rp>^-bc<trer8, and a bodj-dressor. Music ia plajed at some 
funerals^ but on the way oo coins or grain are thrown to spirits 
and no words uttered. The party moves silently to the burning 
ground and the chief mourner is not allowed to look behind. About 
half-way the bier is laid on the gronnd and the cloth is removed 
from the doad face apparently to make sure that there are no signs 
of life. * They goon to the fuming ground and set down the bier 
One of tho party cleans the spot where the pyro is to be pt'epared 
an4 they build the pyre, when it is reauy the bearers lay tho 
body on tho pile and tho chief mouroor lights it. When the body 
is half consumed the chief mourner bathos> carries an earthen pot 
filled with water on his shoulder, and walks throe times round tlie 
pile. Another man walks with him and at each taro makes a hole 
iti the pot with a stono called a$hma or the lifo-stono. When three 
rounds and thrt'o holes are made, tho chief mourner throws the pot 
over his buck and beats his mouth with the open palm of his right 
baud. The anhy/ta or life-stoneis kept ten days and each day a rice ball 
is offered to it As a rule the funeral party stops at the burning 
ground till the skull bursts. If they choose some of the party may 
go hoine^ but as a rule the six mourners must remain there till the 
body is coDSumod when each offers a flour-ball and a handful of 
water to the life-siono and returns home. A lamp is set oo tho spot 
where the dead breathed his lost, and kept there burning for at least 
tweuty-four hours. On tho second day the six chief moamera go to 
the burning ground and in the house put out the firo with offerings 
of milk sugar and water. Oo the third day they gather the 
docoasud's bones and bury them somewhere among the neighbour¬ 
ing hills. Excopt offering a rico ball to the lifo-stono from the first 
to the tenth day nothing special is performed from tho fourth to thu 
ninth day. The famify are bold impure for ten day a On the 
ton til the house is cbwdnnged and all members of the family batho 
aud each offer a handful of water called lilodak or sesame water 
to the dead. Tho house is purified by sprinkling holy water and 
the sacred or 7rem fire is lit by the priest. On the twelfth the clothes 
of the deceased oro given to the poor, and rico balls in the name 
of the deceased and his ancestors are made and sandal-paste, 
flowers, yermilion, frankincense, and sweetmeat are offered thorn. 
The temple gods are worshipped and a feast to the corpse-bearers 
and dresser ends the twelfth day ceremony. On the thirteenth 
the shrdddk or mind-rite is performed and a few friends and relations 
arc asked to diue. A fortnightly and monthly ceremony is 
performed erery month for one year and a feast is held eroiy year 
for twelve years. According to rule the widow’s head should be 
shaved on the tenth, bnt the practice is becoming rare, still her 
lucky thread and toe ornaments are t^en away and she is not 
allowed to wear a black l^ice or robe. V^cn a 4anyd$hi 
or ascetic dies his body is carried ia a canopied cha^ instead of 
an ordinary bier. The body is laid on the nyre and bathed in 
the five nectars or panckdmrits milk, ouros, clarified butter, 
plantain, and sngar. Camphor is light^ on the head and the 
pile is lit. At a $anydahi^i funeral only five men are required. 
A fire-carrier ia not wanted as fire can be taken from* any neighs 
s M9-19 
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boarisg hoose to light ibo pile. The fatoilj of the dead are impart'^ 
for only three days, and no balU are offered to the dead. When an 
infant dies before tMtbisg it ie buried, and boys who die before their 
thread •girding are not honoured with the rico^bnll offering. No 
special rites are performed in the case of a married woman, a widow, 
or a woman who dies in childbed. No eril attaches to a doath 
which happens during an eclipse of the' sun or the moon. In the 
case of a person who dies at an nnlncky znoment, Joins perform the 
same rites as Brdbmanic Hindus.^ Jains are bound together a 
strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at caste moctings. 
Appeals against the decisions of the caste council lie to tbeir st'dmi 
or religions head who with tbe two titles Jiosen STdini and Laksh- 
tnisen Sv^mt, and with inrisdiction oTer the Jains of almost the 
whole Bombay Kamitak, Htos at KolbApur. Small breaches of 
caste rolee are punished with dnes which take the form of a caste 
feast, and the decisions of the 9vdini are held final and arc enforced 
on pain of expulsion from caste. Tho balk of the Kolhapur Jains 
sot little ralae on sohoollng, yet they give their sons primary echooliug 
and the majority of them are able to read ana write and cast 
accounts. The knowledge of Sanskrit for which the Jains were ouoe 
famous has now sunk to a low ebb. Thoogh they are WADting in 
enterprise and do not take to new pursuits, a giMual cliauge for 
tbe better has passed over the casto during the last twenty yoars. 

Non*Kolhdpur Jains include a considorable number of Jain 
M^rwdns end of Jain Gujarat V^is who have come from M4rw4r 
and Gujarat for trade nod who settle in tho State for a time and 
return to their homes when they have collocted money enough. 
They do not merry with tbe Jains of Kolh^pnr, and unlike the Jains 
of Kolbdpur thoy have no objection to take water from the hands of 
the Mar^tha Kunbis and to take food from non'Jains. Their 
favourite place of pilgrimage is Mount Abu. They arc money lenders 
and dealers in piece-goods and jewelry. They live in well built 
houses, Bond their children to school, and are a prosperous class.* 

Miscellaneous Hindus included thirty castes with a total strength 
of 903, of whom 444 were males and 459 females. Of these 375 
(males 191, females 184) wore B4gadis; 5 (raalos 3, females 2] 
Chhatti Balajrirs; 22 (males 14, females 8) Devlis; 2 
(females) G^bi^ or Fishers; 9 (males 6, females 3) Gollae; 20 (males 
8, females 12} Gaotnichors or Pickpockets; 2 (male 1, female 1) 
Halvais or sweetmeat makers; 33 (males 19, females 14) Helvis ; 

8 (males 2, females 6) Jhiris or dnat sifters; 3 (male 1, females 2) 
KaUvants or dancing girls; 4 (males S, female 1) Kulkutkia; 
f) (males 4, females 2) ^lorkhnrmundis ,* 10 (males 7, females 3) 
JCilikyata; 11 (male^ 7, females 4) Konges; 8 (males 6, females 
2) Eadvechitis; 53 (^les 26, females 27) Manvars; 23 (males 
Jl, femaloe 12) Mitkaris or salt*makers; 2 (males) Mudlyira 
.or Madras traders; 1 N4th (male); 47 (males 23, females 24) 
Natkars or isetort; 1 (male) Patvekari or silk tassel twister; 
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144 (males 55; females 89) Picliatisi 2 (maled) Peodh^ris or 
pouT-keepers and graas^cntters; 83 (males 13, females 20) Baibars; 
3 bal man dupes (males); 28 (males 14, females 14) Shindia; 
28 (males lOj females 18) Takers or grind^stone mskors; 1 Th^kar 
(male); 9 (male I; fqpmles 8) VaiTans; and 10 (males 9; female 1) 
unspecified. 

Muaalma'nB are returned at 33,022 or 4*12 per cent of ilie 
population. They inclndo thirty'OigbtsabdiTisioos^twolvo of which; 
all* with a foreign element, marry toother and form the mmn body 
of regular Musalrains; and twenty-six form distinct and irregular 
communities. The foreign element includes strains of Arab, 
Abyssinian, Persian; Mog^l, and Upper and South Indian blood. 
The sources of the foreign element are namerous, Turk immigranis 
of the fourteenth century and Arab, Persian, and Upper Indian 
soldiers and commanders who took service under the Babmani 
{ld47*1490), Bij4pur (1490-1080); and Moghal kings (1680-1710). 
The fall of BiJ4pur in 1680 iotroduced two new Musalmin elements 
one foreign the Moghal from Upper India; the other local Hindu 
converts due to the seal of Aurangsob (1058-1707). A large 
number of hx^al classes trace their conversion to Aurangzob. But 
it seems probable that in many cases the date of their oouTereion is 
earlier aud that they trace their conversion to Aurangzob as the 
most famous of modern proselytising Musalmins. Excopt that the 
men wear the beard, the local coo verts differ little in appearance from 
the corresponding classes of Eolhdpur Hindus. All regular Masai- 
miins speak Hindustdni at home sod Marithi with others. In food, 
house, dress, drink, and customs they do not differ from the S4tara 
Masai m6ns,^ They are landownerS; grantholders, husbandmen, 
and traders. They send their boys to school and teach thoir boys 
to read iho Eun^ and Mar6thL Few among them haye risen to 
any high position. The main body of regular Musalmins who 
intermarry and are similar to one another in app^ranoe and customs, 
besides the four goneral divisions Moghale, nth6ns. Shaikhs, and 
Syeds, include eight classes, AUrs, JE^mtgars, E6gzis, MunyirS; 
MahdwaU; Nilbands, Rangrozs, and S6r*b6oB. 

Moghals claim descent from the Moghal leaders and soldiers who 
came to the Deccan chiefly during the seventeenth century. They 
are found in towns and large villagea. They speak fiindustini at 
home and Mar6thi abroad, and in appearance and customs do not 
differ from the local Shaikhs and Syods. Except that they wear 
full beards they look like local Ma^thia, and as a class are clean 
and neat in their habits, honest, hardworldng; and thrifty. Town 
MoghalB are constables; soldiers, and messengers, and village Moghals 
are hasbandmen. They belong to the Hanafi Sanni soot, say their 
prayers regularly; and teach their boys to read the Kurin. They 
send their boys to school, but none of them learn EngliSL 

P&tllA'll8, or Warriors, are the followers of Afghan mercenaries 
and military leaders who conquered and took service in the 
Deccan. They speak Einduet^ni among themselves and Marithi 
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with others. Id look, drees, food, aod customs they are the same' 
as Pood a and ShoMpor i^ethana. The ton Fath^ns are soldiers 
constables, and mesaengora, and the Tillsgors are husbandmen. 
Tbouj*h hivrdworking and thrifty most of them are deeply eiul)ar- 
rassud from the effocte of the 187C>77 famine. They belong to the 
Suuni sect of the Ilanafi school and esk tho kdzi to conduct their 
marriagcB and deaths. They are careless about saying their 
prayers aud seldom gire their boys any schooling. 

Shaikhs, in theory descendants of Sidiksnud F^ruks, are chiefly 
if not entirely of local origin. They do not differ from local Ryoda 
in )ook,fr>od, dross, or customs, and like them speak HinduBfAiii at 
homo. As H class they are hardworking, thrifty, noat, and clean in 
their habits, and most of them are orderly and sober. Tho town 
Shaikhs are soldiers, constables, and mesHongers, aud the vilkigers 
are husbondoien. Numbers of them were reduced to poverty by the 
]870«77 famine. Like Syeds they arc Runuis of thoUsnafi school, 
repeat their prayers, and teach their sons to read the Kuntil. Many 
of them send their boys to local schools. 

Syeds, or Descendants of Fatima and All, are found in towns and 
lurgo V ill egos. Thoir home tongue is llindnstHiii and they speak 
MarAthi abroad. In look, food, dress, and customs they arc tho same 
M the Syeds of Poona and SholApur. Tboy am honest, cloan, and 
neat iu their habits and orderly. Tboy enm their living as land- 
h ol d ors, h u sband m en, so I d iers, con stables, an d m ossen gors. In r u 1 i • 
gion they arc Sunnis of the Han ad school, they teach their children to 
read the Kurun, and are carofal to say thoir prayers. 'Hie town 
Ryrds are laay and unthrifty, but tlio villagers are hardworking 
thrifty and well*to-do. They sand their boys to school. 

The eight classes who arc separate in name only aud marry with 
tlr(t four general divulons and with each other and form part of the 
main body of the KolbApur Uusalmdns arc: 

Ata'rS, or Perfumers, are said to represont members of the Hindu 
costo of the same name who wero converted by Aumiig&ub (1658.. 
1707). They are found oaly in towns. In l<»ok, food, dross, spooch, 
and customs they do not differ from regular MusalmAnt. They 
soil both flowers and perfumes. They have fixed shops and deal 
in red powder or attars or fragrant oils, frank in oonso'sticks, 

deiitrifice, spices, fragrant plants, and flowers, which thev hawk 
from village to village. Tboy arc hardworking and thrifty, bat 
they say thoir goods aro not in so great a demand as formerly 
owing ^ the competition of Upper Indian and English perfumes. 
1'hey belong to the Hanafi Sunni sect, but are careless in saying 
their prayers. A few send their boys to school, but as a close they 
are not well-to«do. 

I w 

BarutgdTB, or Firework ^makers, aro said to represent Hindus of 
different castes converted by Anrangteb (1658 *1707]. They speak 
BindosUni among themselves and MarAthi with others. In look, 
food, dress, and cnstores they do not differ from regular MusalmAns. 
As thoir hereditary calling is not now well paid, some oaru thoir 
living as constables and ucssougers. They aro Hanafi Sunnis 
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■^nd are careful to say their prayers. They send their boys to school 
Aud are a falliog cIum. 

Ea'gsis, or Paper Makera, said to represent the local converts o! 
different Hindu castes^ are fonnd in Kolhapur town. In speech, look, 
food, and dress they reacmblo Atars and thoir customs do not differ 
from those of regular IduaaltnAns. They ore rather dirty and untidy 
in thoir'habits, but hardworking and thrifty. The univenuil nso of 
Kuropoan steam-made paper has much Icascnod the demand for thoir 
(coarse paper and they are now in a falling state. Many of thorn aro 
in debt and havo taken to other pursnits. They belong to the Hauafi 
8unni sect and ask the kdzi to conduct thoir marriago and death 
oeromonies. Thoy do not send their boys to school and are a poverty- 
K trie ken class. 

Manya'rs, or Glass Banglo Sellers, probably roprosonting Hindu 
converts of the same are fonnd in towns and large villages. In 
look, food, dress, speech, and customs thoy are the sAtne as tlio regular 
Mu sal mans, and aro hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They are 
banglo-sollors and are well-to-do. They have no organieed body 
and no headman, and tho local hdxi settles their casto disputes. 
They aro Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and seldom say their prayers 
or teach thoir sons to road tho Kurin. 

Maha'wats, or Elephant Drivers, are said to represent locsl 
CO averts of the Hindu caste of the as mo name and found in small 
numbers in towns. Thoy do not differ from regular Masalmans in 
|rx>k, dress, £oo<l, or customs. Their calling is not so well paid as 
ffjrmerly and many havo bocoiiiooonstablos, mossongers, and servants. 
They uro Hanafi Sunnis, are not careful to say their prayers or 
sonu thoir boys to school, and aro a poor class. 

Nalbands, or Farriers, believed to roprosont Hindu converts of 
the samo name, aro found in towns only. They differ in no rospocts 
from the regular Musivlmins. U'hey ahoo horses and bullocks and 
oaro enough to live on sad to save, but most of thorn are given to 
the use of country liquor and are in debt. 

Raziffress, or Djers, said to reproeont Hindu convey of tho 
same caste, are found in towns. Their homo tongue is Hindu¬ 
stani and thoy speak Marathi abroad. In look, dress, food, and 
customs they are the same as Ndlbands. They dye clothes and are 
woll-to-do. They arc Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but seldom say 
their prayers or send thoir boys to school 

or Camel Drivers, believed to represent converts of 
aeveral Hindu castes, are found in towns. Except that they eschew 
beof and worghip Hindu gods, ill dress food and customs they are 
the same as MahAwata. Their calling has ceased to be well paid 
since the opening of roads, and they are coustables, messengers, and 
husbandmen. They do not send their boys to schoel and are a 
decaying class. 

Of tbe twenty-six communities who are separate from the regolar 
Miiaatmhns in marriage and other cuatome aiz oroof nondocal 
origin i , 
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Bobora'8| or Ismdili Shtis, mostly immigranta from Gujar&t snT 
Bombay oro found in Kolb^por town. In look, food, dreaa, speech, 
and cuHtoms they are tho same as the Boboris of Poona aud 
S^t^ra.^ They are tinsmiths and piecegoods dealers. As they are a 
small body tboy marry witb Sonnis and obey the regnlav ^dst. 
They do not follow the Molla Sdbeb of .Surat or pay bis dues, lliey 
toacli thoir children to read Gujariti aud Marathi aud aiD a steady 
class. 

Labbays, mostly immigrants from Alaisnr and tho Maiabiir coast, 
said to represent tho doscoudants of Arab and Porsian itnmi* 
grants between the eerentb and tbo fourteenth century, aro found 
only in towns. They s|>eak Arvi or Tamil among themselves and 
llindusidni with others, and in other points do not difler from tho 
regular Musalmdne. They di^ess in a sauUcap, a long coat falling to 
tho knce», and a waistclotli, and are leather dealers. I'hey are 
Lardworkiog and thrifty and es a class are wolUto-do. They are 
iSunnis of the Shafii school, say their prayers regularly, and are 
said to bo a pushing class. 

MdhmaDB or Memans, properly Mom ins or Boliorers, are found 
in Kolhapur cantonment, in look, speech, food, dress, and customs 
they aro the same as tho Mohmans of ^tdra and Sholapur. They are 
bardworkiug, quiet, honest, aud thrifty, and deal in piecegoods and 
Euglish furniture. They teach thoiv sous to read tho Kuran, say 
their prayers, and aro woll-to*do. 

MukriSfOr Deniors. are found in KolL&pur cantonment. They are 
the same in speech, dress, food, and customs as the blttara Mukria 
and have a name for cheating. They wore formerly money* 
lenders and now deal tn grain, groceries, and piecegoods. They are 
llanufi Sunnis and seldom say their prayers. They send their boys 
to school and aro fairly off. 

Oa'i Kasal>8, or Beef Butchers, are believed to represent the 
Abyssinian slavos in the service of Haidar All (1 763-1782) and his 
son Tipn (1782-1790). Their home tongue is Hindustani, and in 
look, food, dress, and customs they are the same aa the*G4i Kasiibs 
of Sdtdra. lliey arc beef butchers, and spend most of their earnings 
on liquor. They do not givo their boys any schooling, and on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Waba'biSi or Followers of Abdul Wahib an Arab reformer of 
the eighteenth century, number about a hundred, most of whom 
are Panjibi wrestlers in the service of the State. They do not yet 
form a separate class. About five years ago a Wahdbi miasionary 
from tbe ranjAb visited Kolh^pnr and gathered about bim, besides 
tho PaDji.bifi who were Wah^Lbis, a few Bagbans, Tdmbolis, and AUtrs. 
As soon as tho spread oJsWahitbi tenets became known among the 
regular locah Muealmans, preesore was brought to bear on the 
converts aud all, except the North Indian wrestlers, returned to the 
regular faith. Except that the men wear a headscarf or skullcap, 
their dress ii the same as that of the regular MnsalmAns* They 


^ Dttails oI fi^orSs ue giveo ia tbe SitSra Stetiitiosl Account. 
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HindoaUiu with themselTeB and Uardihi with others. They 
are neat and clean in their habits^ and their steple food is mnttoD^ 
wheatcakes, xnilk, and eggs, and they drink tea in the morning 
and coffee at night. They are a lazy and unthrifty class, never 
taking to any calling, and living on tho allowance which they get 
from the State aa gynmaebs. They are strict in saying their prayers, 
and teach their sons to read the Kur^n. They se^ their boys to 
school, and as a class are well*to*do. 

The twenty separate communities^ of local origin differ from the 
regular Musalmans chiefly in eschewing beef, worshipping Hindu 
gods, and keeping Hindu feasts. Besides their hereditary callings 
they are huebsndinon, constables, messengers, and servants. In all 
other respects they aro nearly the same as tho regular Mu sal mine. 
They speak Hindustioi with themselves and Ma^thi with others. 
They are Sannis of the Hanafl school, but seldom say their prayers 
or teach thoir sons to read the Korin. Tliey keep the Musalm^n 
fasts and feasts, cirenmeise their sons, and hat during the month of 
liatnziin. They obey the kdzi and ask him to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. They form distinct commanities and marry 
among themselves, have a well managed organizatio nunder a head¬ 
man usnally called either pdtil, m6htar or elMudiari, and each settle 
thuir Casio disputes at meetings of their own casiemon. These 
separate commonitios are : Bigb^ns or fruiterers; Bindarvilis or 
moDkey-showmon; Bhois or palanqnin-bosrers; Cigars or millet 
beer or boj makers; Dhavads or iron smelters; Dhobis or washer¬ 
men ; Dhondphodis or quarrymen and stone masons; Girudts or 
magicians; Gavandis or masons and house builders ; Hal&lkhors or 
nightsoil-meo ; Jhirie or dnst-siftere; Kasibs Kultini or mutton 
butchers; Homios or weavers; Nagirjis or kettledrum-beaters; 
Pakhilis or water-carriers; Patregars or silk tassel twisters; 
Piujiris or cotton teasers; Sikalgars or armourers; Tisjis or drum¬ 
mers; and Timbolia or betel sellers. Except the Bigbdns or 
fruiterers and Bakar Kasabs or mutton batchers who are somewhat 
better off aad the Dhavads or iron smelters who are poorer tho 
condition of these castes is much th6«8ame as the condition of 
corresponding cartes in Sat6ra. 

ChriatiftOS are returned as namberiog 1253 and as found 
generally in the town and cantonment of Kol&pnr. Of these fifty- 
two are Boropeans and 1201 Native converts * Kolhlipar has three 
misaion aocietioa, one belonging to the English church, another to 
the Roman Catholic, and a third to the American Presbyterian 
oh arch. The Chnrch of England Mission, snpported by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, was establi^ed in 1870 when the 
Bevd. J. Taylor was sent to Eolbiptir. He at first took up his 
residence at mvda three miles north-east of EolhApar, and in 1878 
removed to a well bnilt bungalow on the Brahmaporl hill on 


* * DstsiU of tbo cQstoni of oech ot tboM comaiiaitiM givoo in tbs Sttirs 
fitstisUcal Account spply oqatUy to tho Kolhspnr olaiwi. 
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tKe Panoh Ganganear the cootre of Rolh&pur town, which tho Stat? 
granted to him on rayat tenoro. Walla of the old satire houBea in 
the neighbourhood were atilisod for a amall Christian hamlet 
with a chapel and a fichooL About 1877-78 tho Miaaioa obtained 
twenty-on 6 famine orphans. In Docember 1881 two ladies arrived 
from England, one of whom works among the native women 
of the town, and the other has cliargoof the Christian girls* school. 
On the 25th of December 1882 anew church was opened at a cost 
of about 18000 (Ks. 80,000), of which Qovernment contributed 
about £650 (Re. 6500). In 1882 tho Reverond J. Taylor was 
transferred to Ahznaduagar and at present (1883) Lis assistants 
are in charge of tho Kolbapnr station. This mission has proachod 
over a large arcs, and eapeci&lly near PandLnrpur they have been 
fuirly successful. But tho number of Christians belonging to this 
mission is not Urge. A Roman Catholic missionary wa.s appointed 
at Kollilpur in 1816. Tho Roman Catholic coniniunity then 
numbered ISO iDeluding women and children. Divine service was 
first held in a temporary shod erected by private subscriptions, but 
in 1848 Oovommout sanctioned a sum of £15 (Ks. 150) to uroct a 
small building in tho cantonment. During the 1857*58 mutiny 
when European troops were temporarily located at Kolhtlpur the 
chaplain’s salary w'os increased lu consideration of tho auditional 
work devolving upon him and tho cost of the establishment was 
charged to tho Kolhipur State. But with tho withdrawal of the 
troops from Kolhapur tho Roman Catholic chaplain was also 
transferred and the station bos boon periodiually visited by a 
chaplain cither from Bel gaum or 8dt6ra. The prosout chapel, which 
lies within cantonment limits, was built ^ 1864*6.5 by private 
subscriptions, the Kolhdpur State having contributed £70 (Ks. 700) 
for the purpose. The American Mission was established at 
Kolhdpur about 1845 and was transferred to the American Presby¬ 
terian Society in 1670. Tho work is gonorally carried on in the 
vernacular and sr^cial attention is given to the education of tho 
lower classes. This mission has three principal stations iu the State, 
Kolhipur town, Panhdla, and V4di-Ratn4giH. At the Kolhdpur 
station they have ten schools, nine for non-Christians and one for 
Christians, with an average attendance of 350 boys and seventy-five 

S rls. The number of Native Christians attending the American 
i»<8ion schools at Kolhipur is eighty-two, at Panhila fifty, and 
at Vadi-Ratnigiri thirty. 

Buddhists returned at only twelve are Chinese who have come 
to Kolhdpnr for trade. They are hardworking thrifty and prosper- 
cos. 

Jews ore returned as nnmbering only five and as found*in 
Kolhdpur town. They^Sre not permanent residents of the State but 
visit it for t3de and leave it as soon as they have made enough 
money. 

There was only one male Pirsi belonging to the Sh£hansh£i sect. 
There are no Pirsi settlers in Kolhapur, and those who come here 
CD bn&iness remain for a short pehoa. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Aobicultubb snpporta 435^633 or 64*44 per cent of the total 
popul&tioa 

Kanbts form the bnlk of Kolhipar hoshandmen. Besides Knnbis 
Jains, Lin^4yat8, Manitbis, Brihmans, MnealTDina, Berads^ 
Bhaoditris, Haobarsi DhaogarB, Kolis, Mfaire, andtbe artisan claases 
are cultivators. Of these Knnbia are foond all over the State; 
Jains and Ling4yatsmoatlj in the east, in Alta, Ichalkaraini, Katkol, 
R4yb4g, and Sllirol; Bei^s and Haobars mostly in Gadin^laj; 
and Bliandiris in a few villages below and along the Sahyidna. 
The other castes are foand dirtribnted throagbont the State. 
Kunbia are sober and industrious but are too conservative. 
Tbou^b not thriftless, they are lavish in their expenditure on 
marriages and other social ritea. They nnderetaDd the benefit o£ 
keeping their fields free from weeds and nse manure; but Jains 
and Lingiyata are better farmers in many respects. These are good 
gardeners, and raise moat of the garden crops of the State 
especially the sugarcane crop which requires both skill and capital. 
There is more spirit of self-reliance in the Jain community* 
This particular trait in their character was well shown in the 
famine of 1876-77 when scarcely a Jain sought State relief. Finding 
cultivation impossible they sought a livelihood by importing grain 
and thus succeeded in supporting themselves and their plough 
cattle. They are somewhat obstinate and quarrelsome. Though 
ordinarily thrifty, they spend Isvishty* on marriage and other 

f reat rites. The Lingiyata are ns gpod farmers as the Jains. 

hey are enduring and thrifty. Brfihmans and well-to-do 
Mai^thAs are not pore cultivators, 'ihey hold land both as 
proprietors and tenants, bat either employ labonrera or sublet 
their land for a fixed share of the nroduce. They are sot good 
farmers. Kusalmina nre lees haraworking and more reckless 
than Kanbis and are often given to drink. Berada, Bhanddris, 
Hanbars, Dhangars, Kolia, and Mhdrs form the poorest class of 
cultivators. Though on the whole sober, they are slovenly slothful 
and negligent farmers. The artisan classfe having other par suits 
keep no stock and reap a poor return from cnltivatioa- # 

Brihman, Jain, LingAyat, and well-to-do MarAtha husbandmen 
live in well built bouses raised ou stone plinths. The houses, which 
are roomv and well-furnished, are bniU of bricks or unooursed rabble 
with tiled or fist roofs and cost £60 to A600 (Bs. 600 - 5000). The 
houses of middle-class bosbandmen, chiefiy of Kanbis, sH generiJly 
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near the SahjAdriOi built with mnd and gravel walls covered witlT^ 
thatcbod roofa The rafters are generally bamboos and the roof is 
eupix>rted on posts and beams of rough autriinmed timber. The houses 
ID the plain country are somewhat letter and onlioarily cover a space 
of thirty-five feet by sixty. The value of a middle^clasa house varies 
from £7 (Ks. 70) in tho hilly west to £10 (Rs. 100) in the open 
east. A few brass and copper cooking vesseb and most of the 
minor field tools and some household gear are all that are seen in 
these classes of houses. Poor husband men Dhangars, Berads, KoliSj 
B hand AH 8, Mhirs, and MnsalmAns live in small shapeless thatched 
huts^ in which little else than a bandmill, a brass, and a few earthen 
pots can be seen. 

llie husbandmen as a class are superstitious. No important act of 
husbandry such as sowing, reaping, harvesting, and pressing sugar* 
cane is undertaken except at the lucky hour fixed by the village 
astrologer. Ploughing os Monday is scrupulously avoided. The day is 
sacred to Mahadev whose favourite riding animal is the bull or Nandi. 
The women do not help in the field except at harvest, but manage 
all household affairs. They also spin cotton and visit the neighbouring 
market to dispose of the yam and the surplus produce of the 
dairy, and to buy coniliincnta and articles of domestic use with their 
earnings. The pooi'cst gather bead loads of grass and cotton 
stalks for sale in the markets or haltiog places. Tho bulk of 
the fanners arc small peasant propnotors. Since tho opening 
of the SabyAdris and the coDstmction of other main roaas the 
Diimbor of caHs has greatly increased much to the benefit of 
husbandmen in the plain country, who cart tbeir produce as far as 
the coast to secure a bettor pnee. The Dhaugors always add to tbeir 
earning by weaving coarse blankets and selling wool and the surplus 
stock of their folds. MusalmAna and Mluirs keep fowls. Both 
fowls and eggs find a ready sale in towns. The poorer husbandmen 
work also as field labourers chiefly in weeding and harvesting. 
Kunbis freely move with their families at harvest time in search 
of work. It is estimated that perhaps ten per cent of the husbandmen 
are free from debt. The causes of debt are chiefly a series of 
indifferent seasons since I860 and undue expeuditure on marriages. 
Jains who are somewhat litigions often incur debt through law suits. 
MarAthAs owe their indebtedness to extravagant living and thrift- 
lessness. Especially in the west the husbandmen are generally com¬ 
pelled to borrow grain from the bankers for their support in the 
rainy seaeozL Such advances are repaid in the harvest season 
with an addition of twenty-five per cent or gardi as interest. The 
yearly rate of interest which a husbandman pays varies from twelve 
to thirty-six per cent. During the 1876-77 mmine the country near 
the 8ab*;f Adris end the extern sub-divisions of Shirol, RAybAg, and 
Eatkol suffi^d most. Every form of property, even the familv gods 
and door frameB were sold. It will require a series of good yea^ with 
modeiately high prices toenable them to regain tbeir former condition. 
But on the whole a marked change for the better is noticeable in 
the condition of the hnsbandmen as compared with that of thirty 
years ago. .The population has increased more than thirty per cent 
and the land under tillage has almost reached its maximum. The 
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laroi stock haa increased immenaelj, and except in tbe bill/ sub* 
divisions grass huts bave everywhere given way to buildiugs with 
tiled or flat terraced roofs. 

Id dry-crop OTjirdytU land tbe seasons are the khari/ or early or 
rain harvest and tbe»ra5i or late or cold weather harvest.^ The 
early harvest is the more important. Tbe time of sowing 
depends ou the breaking of tbe south-west monsoon which generally 
takes place between tbo fifth and the twentieth Juno. Tbe chief early 
oro^s are of the cereals bajny 5aro^, kankj jvndhla, kdng, ndcbni, rdlo, 
ricOj sdva, and van } of the pulses ch^vli, kulilh, nuUh, tnttg, tur. 
and udtd ; of the oilseeds atnOddi, hkuimHQ, ^randi, korte, and 
til; and of fibres hemp. Of these iidid, ehnvUy vari, and rdia 
ripen by the ond of August^ rice and by the end of Sept¬ 

ember, and the rest by the end of November. The chief late crops 
are wheats late Indian millet, cotton, maiso, gram, peas, coriander 
seed, safflower, mustard seed, linseod, and tobacco. 

Tho soil may be classed kali or black, (dmhad or red, mdli or 
malva tbo orchard and rice laud, and khdri or pdndhar or white, 
or again as good, middling, and poor. About one-third of 
tbe arable area is good soil yielding garden crops or two 
crops iu tbe year; about a fourth is middling soil including 

E atches near villages; aud about five-twelfths especially in the 
illy west are poor soils bearing coarse grains and reaniring 
loug fallows. The black and red soils are tbe most valuable. 
Tlmir produotiveness depends much on situation. Tbe best black 
soil is found near the rivers and stretches .to an average depth 
of five feet throughout the bottom of tbe valleys. Freauentwide 
seams of lime, however, pervade the black mass and K>tnkar or 
lime nodules are spread for miles over the surface especially in the 
sub-divisions of ufvir Panbila and Shirol. A superior kind of 
red soil is met with on the sides or slopes of the hills near the 
Sahyddris which are of a ferruginons character for the most 
part A stiff light coloured soil which is composed of decayed 
clay-slate is* found on the hill sides and in the smaller valleys 
particularly in the sub-divisions of Panb5la and Bhudargad and 
the dependencies of Visb^lgad aud Bdvda. It is very retentive 
of moisture and chiefly valued for rice till^fe. From the very best 
black and red soils two or three crops can be yearly raised. In 
tbe hilly west the land is bare fallowed from one to ten yeaiu ; in 
other parts of the State all the better soils are under tillage. 
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1 BMidw tkoM two mun diviiiou EoUkipvr hoobuidnta divido tkoir 7^^ into 
twenty-MV«D parti eicb cormpoadina with ono of the Innar aiteriuai or aatt^ro#. 
The niufM^X in one of theee periude a* oelled after _ita eorro«^ndi«g naiukairn ; 
thai the early Tain about the middle of Juno ie callAl tbe mng r^or 
pdm, Tho average leoftb of each of tbeee pariode U aboot ISt dayt. In ISSyA 
tbe Snt tiabata^m began o& Iltb April 1882 and Sevaii, tbe laet on the SSib 
Uareb 1888. Tbe following S the order of the twenty-ieven MkASatrat or UoaT 
atteriime t AiAteaf, Bftariu, griiUiAy JfojUaa ifrip, AWra. ^eorjems 
A'$M44kAy if Mia. Perea, UtUra, Had. Chitm, ddUi. ruJtdlMy Aattrddk^ 

Mol, PbrvdiiddAa, UUar6dui<iMa.$kra9a%, DkamMta.SH/tMTaka, PeredbWfep^, 
f/Mardiiddiwpada. and Aeeari. Aooordiagto tbeee diriiione^of tbj^yeer, all th eir 
field opeimCions, ploe^&g, ■owisg, weeding, ead harvecUng for differeut crop* are 
regulated. 
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Extenewe tracts of waste land are onij to be found in tbe westero 
bills where tbe climate is unhealthy and the soil shallow and poor. 

Of an area of 2493 square miles 1584 square miles or 1,013>760 
acres or 63*5 per cent hare been surveyed in detail. Of the total 
area 681 s<msre miles belong to 356 alicnAted villages. Of the 
remainder 9/3>9S7 acres or eighty-three per cent are arable land; 
30^925 acres or 2*6 per cent nnarabl *; 53,466 acres or 4‘d per cent 
grass or iipuran and lorest^ ; and 101,585 or 8*7 per cent village 
sites, roads, nver-*beds, and hills. In 1881 of tbe 973,937 acres 
of arable land in State villages, of which 286,057 acres or 24*28 
per cent are alienated, 559,736 acres or 75*85 per cent were 
occupied. Of these 490,638 acres or 87*7 per cent were under 
dry •crop, 53,808 acres or 9 6 per cent were under rice, and 15,290 
acres or 2*7 per cent wore under irrigated garden land. 

Id 1881-82, including alienated lands the total number of hold* 
ings was 75,345. Of these 35,362 were holdings of not more than 
five acres; 16,787 were of six to ten acres; 12,778 of eleven to 
twenty acres ; 7800 of twenty •one to fifty acres; 2145 of fifty-one 
to a hundred acres; 370 of 101 to 2W acres ; eIgbty-tUree of 201 
to 500 acres; thirteen of 501 to 1000 acres; five of 1001 to 2000 
acres; and two of more than 2000 acres. Tbe largest holdings are 
in the Shirol sub-division. 


According to the returoa of 1881 the farm stock included 
37>921 ploughs, 8592 carta, 149,762 bollocks, 112,735 cows, 61,130 
be* buffaloes and 74,043 she-biiffaloea, 5583 horses including mares 
and fouls, 876 asses, end 144,477 sheep and goats. 

One pair of oxen can till about twenty acres of blacksoil land, 
ten acres of mtili or orchard land, or one acre of carden land. 
From ton to twonty acres of dry-crop land and either three acres of 
garden laud or five acres of rice laua would enable a hosbandman 
to live like an ordinary retail dealer. Ten to twenty acres of dry- 
crop land will in ordinary seasons support a family consistiug of a 
man, his wife, t^o children, and a farm servant. 

In 1881-82 the area under tillage was distdbuted as follows: 


1. OncALS, seventy per cent. 


namely, 


Actm. 

Jeari ... 

♦ee 

360,197 

Rice ... 

e 11 • • • 

89,038 

N6chni... 

see 

82,980 

Bdjri 

aae sea 

32,570 

Bdva ... 

see 

19,952 

Bdl^ 

aaa 

19,125 

Wheat... 

esa 

10,014 

Tari ... 

♦♦a saw 

* 7148 

hfaise ..* ' 

aaa 

3295 

Barley..* 

ea« ••• 

146 

Bara^tnASanh 

1314 

• 

Total... 

525,779 


2. PcLSBS, seven per cent, namely, 


Tur ... 

eve 

Acrea 
... 22,078 

Oram ... 

wea 

... 17,738 

Peas ... 

A • 9 

4470 

Vdid ... 


... 3308 

JCulith ... 

sse 

2589 

Muff ••• 

see 

... 2294 

Misur ... 

esi 

... 1513 

Pdvia ... 

laS 

1049 

ifaM ... 

aai 

... 696 

Ckavli ... 

IIS 

... 233 


Total... 55,917 


1 Foreit nmrwm are being fonned and it is Ukelj that tbe area under fereet will 
beiaereeeed. 
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OitssCD, six per cent, namely. 

5. Gsudbh Gsops, three 

per cent, 
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Acree. 

namely, 

Apras. 

Agriculture. 

Eartbnut 


27,543 

Sagarcano ... 

9900 

Ciors. 

Aot*te ... 

•«• ese 

9442 

Cbtllies 

8469 

Safflower 

^11 • • 1 

6223 

Turmeric ... 

1267 


CaAtor plant 

e 

19H6 

Sweet Potatoes 

401 


Seiame 

« «• eae 

927 

Olhore 

819 


Linseed 

... 

606 




Amhddi 


462 

Total.. 

. 20,366 



Total... 

46,106 

6. Misciluhsoos, nine 
namely, 

per cent, 
Aerea 





Tobacco .. 

. 10.198 


4. Fib BIS, four per cent, namely, 

Coriander . 2670 




Aetm. 

Others... 

. £2.657 


Cotton... 

see aae 

29,192 

Veffetahlei, fruits, and 


Sun •«. 

eee 

sico 

flowers 

1161 



Total... 32,352 Total... C6,581 

To the ftboTe mast be added 1604 acres or onlj *2 per cent under 
grsas and fallows. 

In the plain country of Kolbipnr the 6eld tools are the plough or 
nun^ar, the large and small harrows or kulav, the bollock hoe 
or kolpa, the four seed-drille, the seed-drill for sowing rice aod 
other early hill cropsi the ehaitpnn for sowins early and other 
early crops, the for late yiniri and other late crops and the 
iipan for cotton, the crowbar or iahbal, the sickle or vila, the 
haod-weeder or kkurpe, the hatchet or dhdkti kurkad, the axe or 
ihorli kurhdd, the pickaxe or hidal, the rake or khore, the leather- 
bag with its gear or nutt, the sugar-mill or pftdna, the siere or 
ekdUn, the winnowing t«sket or topli, the cart, and the wooden 
mallets for crushing clods. Of these the chief are the plough, 
the harrow, the bullock hoe, the seed-drill, the sugarcane-mill, the 
leather-bag with ite gear, and the cart. 

The plough or ndngar is a thick or Acacia arabica log 

with its lower end called udd sharp and'cuiring at au obtuse angle 
from the main block. The share or pAdl, which weighs about 
fourteen poanda and goes seren to nine inches deep, is a flat iron 
bar about two feet long and somewhat pointed at the end which 
eats the soil. It is let into a socket called mutima and fixed to the 
wooden point by a morrble iron ring or vidi. The plough costs 
about 10s. (Rs. 6) and is drawn by eight bullocks and managed by 
two men. One man holds the plough, and the other, sitting in the 
middle of the yoke of the third pair, drires the leaders. The 
share lasts about ton to twelro yean and the ropes rix montha 

The harrow or iulav, which costs about«£s. (Ra 2))^ loosens the 
soil before sowing, covers the sown seed, breaks clods,* and uproota 
shrubs and weeds. In the east where Ismds are ploughed only after 
long intervals, every year to prepare the soil for sowing, the harrow, 
which turns up the soil about two inches, is worked three to fear 
times. The barrow consists of two coulters joined bv a level orosa 
iron blade or pUsset obliquely ina wooden beam calleddindo about 
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four feet long. A pole unites it to the yoke and it is gnided"*^ 
by an upright handle. To add weight to it generally two boys sit 
on the beam on either side of the handle and are ready to pick away 
any etono or stubble that may impede the harrow. Except in size 
the Rtoall harrow is exactly like the large and is used for clearing 
the latid between the rows of a sugarcane crop. When the eoil is 
Tory stiff a heavy harrow drawn by eight bullocks is used. This 
implement is also required to dig up eartbnuts. 

The bullock boe or ko//;a costing from 2s. to 3s. (Rs. 1*1^) has 
three blocks each with two hoes and is drawn by two to four bullocks. 
As the bullock hoe is worked, each hoo of tho block passes on either 
side of the row taking the young crop between the hoes in the 
opening. 

The 06 od«drill consists of throe to six iron-shod coulters set 
in a block of wood and fed with seed through bamboo tubes from 
a wooden bowl into which tho seed is dropped by hand. When 
mixed grains aro to be sown in one of the drills, the driver pluga 
tho cup hole for that drill and the seed is sown by a man who walks 
behind, through a hollow bamboo called mof 7 nA, which is attached 
by a ropo to the drill. Tho seed-drill is used in sowing rice and early 
bill crops and has generally six iron-shod coulters. Tbo r^anpan has 
three conltors aud is used for sowing early jvdri and other early 
crops llie haJgi is much heavier than the chanpan and has four 
coulters, and is used in sowing late jifdri, peas, gram, and othor 
lute crops. It is drown by eight bullocks. The cotton seed-drill 
or tipan is made on tho same plan as the grain-sowing kurgi. It 
has only three coulters and no cup with tubes. It is worked by a 
pair of bullocks. At the back of the beam of tbo seed-drill are 
tied by ropes three hollow bamboos or mognaHj which are kept in 
furrows drilled by tbc iron coulters, by two sowers, who, from a 
clothful of seed at their waist, drop the seed through them. 

The sugarcane-mill or (jkdna is only possessed by well-to-do 
husbandmen and Gujarit Vinis or traders who let it on hire at I#. 

(8 Of.) tho day. Tho mill i^sts about £2 IOn. (Rs. 25) and lasts 
five to six years. It consists of two solid btibhul cyliuders called 
navra and navn or husband and wife set close together vertically 
between two thick wooden boards, the lower of which is out oat 
into a shallow trough. The navra is a little longer than the navrt 
and passes through the upper board. The npper parts of both the 
cylinders are tamed into double spiral screws which work in each 
other. To the upper end of the larger screw is fixed a lever. To 
work the mill the lever is united to the yoke of builocks which are 
driven round the mill. As it is pressed oat, tho jaicc drops into 
the trough-shaped lower^ i^poden Imrd. From the board it passes 
ibrough an i^oder-groand tube into an earthen vessel called mlndan. 
From the man dan it is taken to the boiling caaldron. Before the 
wooden mill was brought into use, a stone mill was used which has 
of late nearly disappeared. 

The leather-bag or mot with its ^ar consists of a leather bag, two 
hemp ropes; the large called nada and the small ionddor, two 
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aprightB aapportiog six feet above the well a fixed pnllej about 
eighteeD inches in diameter and ite one foot long axle, and close to 
the ground a wooden cjlinder aboot 2} feet Tong and six inches 
in diameter. The cylinder is so fixed in the uprights as to move 
freely round itself. The leather-bag, which holds about sixty 
gallons, has two mo^oths, the upper one wide and laced to an 
iron or Wooden ring, and the lower one tapering into a pipe. To the 
ring is tied the large rope or nd<fa which passes over the pulley and 
joins the leather.bag to the bullock yoxe. The soncidor, which 
passes over the cylinder on the edge of the well, is long enough to 
Keep both the mouths of the bag in one level, as it is drawn op the 
well. As the bag reaches tho edge of the well the $onddor ends, 
and the bag becoming straight empties itself in a cistern in front of 
the well. Though the bag is generally large enough to bold about 
sixty gallons nearly ten gallons are spilt into the well aa the bag is 
being drawn up. 

In KoUiipur husbandmen use three kinds of carts, the gdda, the 
hagi, and the chhokda. Tbo gnda or harvest*cart, which is going 
fastly out of use, is very hoavy and can only be drawn by eight 
bullocks. It is nearly twelvo feet long and about threo and a half 
feet broad. The body of tho cart consists of two long beams joined 
together by cross pieces fixed all along their lengths. Each wheel 
is made of a single solid block or two or three blocks joined together 
by a massive iron tire. Though clumsy and very heavy, with out* 
riggers on both sides, it is very useful in carrying large quantities 
of grass and manure. Tho ^defa costs £5 to £6 (Rs. 50*60). Of 
late tho gdda has given place to the lighter It has spoked 

wheels about four feet in diameter with a massive tire. The frame* 
work is generally of bdbhul and the axlo is of iron. This cart carries 
twelve to fourteen hundredweights, is drawn by four bullocks, and 
costs £4 to £5 (Its. 40 - 50). Except that it is lighter than tho hagi^ 
the Mfahda does not differ in any way from tho bagi. It is used in 
making trips to the coast or carrying field produce to distant 
markets, and costs £3 to £4 (Ra. 30 • 40).^ 

The field tools used by the Konkan husbandmen are the plough 
or nangar^ the four barrows, the ddtka, the dxnd or guthap the pdte, 
and the log of wood for turning np the soil before the sowing of 
rice; picks for digging bOl land, the billhook or koyta, the weeding 
sickle or hhurpep the crowbar or M/ibbal, the bollock hoo or kolpa, 
the harrow or%u2(ir, and the seed-drill or The plough is light, 

well suited to small patches of rice land, and is drawn by two 
bullocks. The ddtka has wooden teeth and is drawn by a pair of 
bullockSi The dind or yujha is a log of wood used for breaking 
clods, aud the j>d<6 is a flat board need for levolling and smoothing 
the soil. ' . 

In the plain or eastern country in good black soil it is usual to 
plough only once in several years. Ordinarily the laud is considered 
fit for eowing after it bae been stirred up a few inches with a 
hulav or harrow. When the land is overgrown with haryuli Cynodou 
dactylon and kunda grasses, it is dug np with the pickaxe to bring 
up theii* long strong and tortuous roots to the sunace* These are 
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collected &nd removed from the field. When there is no ploughing 
the field is herrowed several times after a heavy* April or May 
shower; and it is cleared of shraba and weeds if there be any. The 
field is then fit for sowing. Plonghing is generally began soon after 
the early crops are harvested in December or January^ when the 
soil is moist and easily worked. As the soil dries, the clods become 
hard and stiff and after months of exposure to the weather, the lumps 
of earth become brittle and are easily broken down by the harrow 
or kfiZav. The plough is large and is drawn by eight bullocks.. In 
the west the land is ploughed lengthwise with the light plough or 
in April; the clods are then broken by pickaxes and dubs, 
and a lar^ beam called dind is dragged over to level the surface. 
The field is cross-plonghed and pTougbed along the original 
furrow. Manure, according to the husbandman^s means, is spread 
over the soil generally broadcast out of a basket and the field 
is ready for the seed. Hilly and hard soils are first broken with 
pickaxes and crowbars, and afterwards ploughed with a lar^ plough, 
the bushes having been cut down during the previous not season 
and burnt on the ground 

The seed is sown either by the band or by seeded rill. The seed 
is covered with the kulav or harrow. A sort of brush harrow 
follows ibe This is generally made of hdbhul branchea 

The brush barrow is used three or four times till tbs seedlings 
appear within a fortnight. Sheep aro sometimes folded on the 
land for a night at this stage. Ihe rows of young seedlings are 
styled kdkryas. 

The value of cowdung and sweepings as manure is generally 
understood, but artidcial manures are not known. Kice and garden 
lands are invariably manured, but dry-crop lands only as often as 
the hosbandmen have the means. Alluvial or*fnd^ilands on river 
banks are not manoi'ed at all. Black and good brown soils are 
manni'ed only once in three years, but in red and poorer brown 
manure has to be applied every second year at least and in some 
cases, if the husbandman can afford it, every year. Holders of 
garden lauds generally use all the available manure of their farm 
yards fur their mala or garden especially for sugarcane; and thus 
their dry-crop lands suffer more than those of second class husband* 
men, who have no gardenlands and who use all their manure in their 
dry-crop lands. Uhere are five kinds of manure. The first is mixed 
manure, which consists of crop stubble, ashes, droppings of cattle, 
urine, and every kind of rubbish stored in a pit near the husband- 
nan's house. Here the heap rots. It is occasionallj damped by 
the diaininge from the cook room. As at night no grass is spread 
on the ground for cattle to lie down, there is no litter. Urine is 
either gathered by ducta ihid thrown into the pit, or is carefully 
mixed with !he dung when cleaning the cattle shed every morning 
before it is thrown into the pit. During the dry months oowdnng 
is made into fuel-cakes abont a foot in diameter, dried and stacked, 
and so it goes to the manure-pit for only seven months April to 
December. In large towns besides ibe home supply the husbandman 
can buy it 6t Gavlu or cowherds at the rupee rate of two cart-loads 
or thirty hundredweights of ordinary pit manure and three cart> 
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toadB or fortj*fire hundred weights if poor in qofttity. It is estimated 
that after setting aside what is wanted for other purposes an ordinary 
third class holding of about ten acres of dry-crop land with two pairs 
of plough bullocks^ a milch buffalo, and perhaps a steer, would yearly 
yield fire cartloads of manure or just enough for half an acre. 
Nightsoil mannre oT^ionkhai was formerly never need, but now 
the nightsoil manure pre))ared by tbe Kolhapur municipality 
according to the dry-earth system is freely used by husbandmen 
of the surrounding villages and is highly valued especially for sugar¬ 
cane,tobacco, and other rich crops. Tbe third kind of manure consists 
of sheep and goat droppings. Tbe husbandman engages a shepherd 
to fold his flocks on nis field for a certain number of days and 
pays him in groin at tbe rate of 80 to 130 pounds gnsin worth 
about 3s. (Rs. 1^) a thousand sheep penned in bis field a night. 
In the west stubble, woods, and so rub-forest wood or rdb are 
gathered, heaped on the field and burnt, and the ashes are mixed 
with soil by ploughing. Qreen manure is the fifth kind of manure. 
Bombay hemp or idg and sometimes sesame ie sown and is allowed 
to grow for three monthe when it begins to flower. It is then 
ploughed in with the kulat. This manure is considered good for the 
sugarcane crop. The supply of manure is limited. An acre of sugar¬ 
cane land receives from thirty-five to fifty cartloads of mixed manure 
and the droppings and urine of a thousand sheep for six to eight days. 
Where it can be had half the quantity of nightsoil manure is suffi- 
cieot for the same area. An acre of rice land requires about twenty 
cartloads, and an acre of dry-crop land which is manured every 
second third or fourth year as drcumstances allow, receives generally 
ton carts. Sheep are folded on the land whenever available. It is 
considered essential to adept this method of manuring for tobacco 
and ohillies. The late Jvdri, cotton, gram, and wheat are generally 
sown without manurd. 

There are no irrigation works, old or new, though Eolhipnr, with 
ranges of hills here and there, is apparently favonrably sitnated. 
There are no canals except a few pdti or water-courses which dry 
by January or February, and, except at Kolbipur, where the Rauk^la 
and one or two other pon^ water a few acres of garden land, 
there are no ponds or reservoirs large enough to water any 
considerable area. But a great scope exists for improving reservoirs 
by throwing embankments across tbe rivers in the hilly sub-divisions. 
What little irrigation exists is carried on chiefly from wells or hudki$ 
dug in stream beds. Water is taken out from these wells by the 
mot or water-bag.^ Tbe number of wells has greatly increased 
within the last twenty years and naany old wells have been 
substantially rebuilt, In 1881 tbe Dumber of working wells was 
reported to be 7547, Evorywhoro the enUivators show a do&ire to 
avail themselves of the means of irrigation for garden egops which 
are more profitable than dry-cropa. The chief irrigated crops are 
sugarcane, nacAnt, spelt wheat, cnillies, tormeric, onions, garlic, and 
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sweet potatoes. In 1881, of 559,736 acres, the total area under 
actual 15,290 acres or 2*73 per cent were watered. 

When the young plants hare appeared above ground, weeding 
begins. Till the end of the second montb it is generally carried 
by a light hoe or kolpa drawn by bnllocVs. After the second 
month when Che crops grow too bi^ to permit of bullock boeing 
without damage, band weeding is resorted to. 

From the time the grain forms, to drive off birds tbe cr^ is 
watched from a wooden platform generally raised in every field. 
The husbandman, who watebos the crop, shoots and slings stones. 

When it is ripe, the crop is either reaped with tbe sickle or poHod 
by the roots, and kept where it is cot for a few days to dry. It is 
then bound in sheaves and stocked with the ears of grain outward. 
The stack or buchnd is kept a fortnight to a month, by tbe end of 
which the ears aro thoroughly dried and the crop is carried to 
the tbreshiog floor or khaU. 

The threshing floor or khah is prepared in the hardest psrt of tbe 
field bv wettiog and beating the ground with wooden mallets till it 
is hard and smooth and then smearing it with cowdung. An 
upright post shont six feet high is set in tbe centre, aod round this 
post are thrown tbe beads of grain or the whole plant, as tbe case 
may be, to be thrashed. A team of ten moszlod oxen is tied to the 
pole side by side and driven round aod round to tread ont tbe 
grain. It is estimated that a pmr of bullocks can thrash out about 
320 pounds (2 maru) of grain in a day; but however large the team 
nay be, not more than two khandU (2f tons) can be trodden out 
at a time. Usually one khandi is the maximum on tbe floor at ono 
time. Some crops such as hemp, castorseed, some pulses, kardni, 
and khapH or spelt are threshed by hand with sticks on the floor. 
Dry eesame phukts are only shaken with the band to set free tbe 
seed. 

Tbe grain is winnowod from the chaff by the help of the wind. 
Winnowing baskets or supi are filled with the grain apd chafi* as it 
comes from the threshing floor and are handra by one man to a 
second man who stands on a high stool called vavdi and empties the 
basket slowly with a shaking motion. The heavy grain falls on the 
ground prepared for it and toe light chaff with dust is blown aside. 

In toe east grain is often stored in under-ground chambers. Grain 
is also often in the east and always in the west stored in cylindrical 
baskets kept in toe husbandman’s honse. 

Tbe sowing of mixed crops is a craimon practice with Kolhapur 
husbandmea. As many as nine crops may be seen in tbe same row 
at tbe same thne, alternating with a certain nomber of rows of the 
principal crop. Bdjn'ik a principal crop ie sown with tur, amhddif 
Miki, kuUIn, and horis, in different proportioQs aod in different 
eombinations; thdlu or late Indian millet, with castor seed, gram, 
barley, jwvto, ^d linseed; cotton with sesame, itoKth, 

coriander, ova, frnnel, carrot, hiputpdike, chillies, rila, and linseed r 
or. early Indian millet, with %did, iur,Mb4di, mug, ano^ 
Mfln*; or earthnnt, with maise, ro^'/ifa, chavU, and 
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coriaoder; rice with tur and ambddif ndckni with iur, ambddt, 
and mabe; idvk with gidgydp a yariety of jondhUi, tur, and korU ; 
hhapli or spelt with moatard seed and maiae; maize with pdvia, 
castor seed, watermelons, hhopla or gourd, cucumber, biiendi, 
govdri, and fonnel; with kardai, mustard seed, and skalu or 

late Indian millet; and chillies with coriander and cotton. Besides 
the abore, van is sown with maize, wheat with kardai and linseed, 
rdla with maize, mu^ with rdla, and oAauii with adcAni*. 

jCumri or woodash tillage is mnch practised on the elopes of the 
SahjAdria. Under this tillage a patch of brushwood ooveiM ground 
is chosen by the husbandman. In April or May he bams the 
bushos in the ground with branohoe of some otbor trees. If it is 
flat, the ground is ploughed, and, if sloping, only scratched a 
pickaxe or kudal; and just after the first shower of rain, ndchnx is 
sown either by the secd»driU or broadcast. Before the crop 
ripens by the end of September or October, the field is weeded by 
hand twice or thrice. The average acre onttum in the first year 
is about 800 pounds of graia In the second year $dva, vari, 
or some other coarser grain is sown in the same ground without 
fresh burning of the soil. The average acre outturn in the second 
;ear is about 480 pounds. In superior soils generally sesame is 
raised in the third year, and then tne land is allowed to lie fallow till 
it is again covered with eomb. Of late strict orders have been issued 
prohibiting this mode of tillage within five miles of the ridge of 
the Bahvidris, and it is probable the area nnder kumri tillage will 
greatly be curtailed as forest cooservanoy cornea into force. 

The value of a change of cropping is well known, and rotation of 
crops, according to certain fizea rules, is observed. In ordinary rice 
land, rice is taken year by year, ao in watered and other superior 
rioe lands which are retentive of moisture, hut with this difference 
that a second crop of peas, gram, beens, otkhapli or watered wheat 
is raised; sugarcane, as a rule, is grown on the same land onlv once 
in three years. Sngarcane is followed either by jvdri mixea with 
tur or rioe and khapU or ndcAni and kk^pli or sweet potatoes in 
succession. Sometimes instead of khafli, brbjals, carrots, garlic or 
onions also follow rice or ndckni, to the third year the soil is 
exhausted to a certain extent and is not in a state to yield a bumper 
crop. The husbandman then puts in such crops as tend to the 
healthy growth of sugarcane in the succeedIng year. These crops 
are called bevad$ or preparatory crops. The usual sngarcane bevadt 
are Bombay hemp, cnilbes, tobacco, udid, rdla, and turmeric, among 
which hemp and chillies are considered* the best. When it follows 
rdla, hemp is generally ploughed in as a green manure. In dry-crop 
lands near the SahyMris or in ibumri limds ndckni in the first year 
is followed by edva in tbe second year and ^sesame or ju>Tie in the 
third otjvdri in the first, nacAni in the second, and hemp in 

the third; or harik in the first, harag in the second, and sesame 
in the third. In inferior lands nndctf kumri tillage, no rotation 
will permit cropping for more than two years without fallow. In 
»such lands ndcAnt or harik in the first vear is followed by vari or 
harag in the second year, and then by a long fallow of eight or nine 
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yean. In block soil where the boldiaM are small, basbandmeii 
BOW jvdri and cotton alternately. Bat v^ere holdiaga are large, a 
better rotation is adopted, namely cotton in tbe first year, tobacco in 
the second year, gram and wheat in tbe third year, and jvdri in tbe 
fourth year. Gram is considered tbe best bevad or preparatory crop 
for iedri. It is also as a late crop raised saccessively in tbe same 
field for seyeral years. 

As shown above fallows are very rare in tbe fiat country of the 
eastern parte of the State. The fertility of tbe soil is maintainod by 
the alternation of cereals with oilseeds pulses and fibre plants, by 
the mixtures of crops, and by manuring. In the western uplands 
crops are secured for three or four years, but fallows Tarying from 
three to twelve years are then necessary. Lastly in lands under 
Arumrt after two or at most three years of cropping absolute rest 
for seven to twelve years is needed to allow the scrab to grow 
again. 

The following are the cbiof details of the loading field and garden 
crops. Of cereals there arc fifteen: 
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Bdjri, of only one kind with an area of 32,570 acres,^ bolds the 
fourth place among the crops of the State. It is a finer grain than 
jvdri, and requires much more careful tillage. Thoogh it is some¬ 
times grown in garden lands and river-side alluvial deposits, the 
beat lauds snitea to it are the red, brown, and alluvial soils. It ie 
generally sown in August-September and reaped after four months. 
It bolds a secondary place among tbe staples of the State. The 
stalks called saram are used as fodder for cattle. Tbe average 
acre onttum is abont 850 pounds. 

Bice, with an area of 89,038 acres, is an early crop, sown towards 
the end of May and in the beginning of June. Bice holds tbe 
B 9 cond place among the cereals of the State, and the rioo-crop forms 
twelve per ^nt of thef entire produce of the country. It is the 
staple food of all tbe richer classes and the iohabitants of the 
tract near the Sahyidris. Rice is grown thronghont the State, 
especially in the western hilly sub'divisions where the rainfall is hea^. 
The crop is raised in the rich valleys and on the slopes of the hifl- 


^Th« tiU^v gives here ii tbronghout for i8SJ‘S2. 
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Bidea^ where the tillage is carried far np the ascent in a series of 
well defined terracea prepared with embankments to retain the soil 
and regulate the water-aapply. In Kolhipnr twenty •three Tarieties 
of rice are grown, of which about fifteen ripen in September and 
are called halve bhil or early rice; seven ripen by the end of October 
or the beginning of November and are caUed mahdn hhdt or late 
rice ; and one, vdyangan the only irrigated rice-crop, ripens the end 
of Maroh.^ It is grown only in a few places in the alluvial river-beds 
and*in hilUside terraces welt sappli^ with water. In Kolhfipnr 
rice grown in Ajra is considered the best. Two varieties jirge and 
kdlchhdt are also highly esteemed for their delicious odour when 
cooked. 

Thoro arc four distinct modes of cnUivatiogrice: 1. It is raised 
from ribed seedlings near tbe Sshy<Ulri& In April a plot is chosen 
for the seodbod, and on it are spread layers of cowdung brasbwood 
and straw. These layers aro called rdb.’ When it is quite dry the 
rdb is fired at noon. Tbe next morning tbe plot is ploughed with 
a light plough to mix the ashee with the soil. After the first rain 
in June the seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in. The seedbed 
is then caret ally levelled. By the end of a fortnight when six or 
eight inches high, the seedlings are taken from the seedbed and 
planted out by hand in bundles of fonr to six at a disUnoe of a 
span from oue another in wet narrow fields which have been 
ploughed four times, well manured, and levelled. If rain fails the 
plants are watered. In September tbe crop is weeded twice, and 
by the Latter end of October it is reaped and left on the ground for 
a day or two to dry. It is carried to the thrashing fioor where it 
remains spread on straw for two days, when it is trodden out by 
bullocks and winnowed by hand. 2. It is raised from artificially 
germinated seed. To indnoe germination the seed is mixed with 
cowdung and hot water, placed in bundles of grass, and subjected 
to pressure for three to four days. It is then sown broadcast on a 
carefully prepared level seedbed and left as it falls. The seedbed 
reqniree to •be watched for two days to protect the nneovered seed 
from birds. Sometimes the seedlings are not transplanted but trans¬ 
plantation as in the first mode of cultivation is the on stem. S. In the 
plain country the seed is sown broadcast, but there is no trans¬ 
planting. 4. Further east where the land is more level, rice is sown 
by the ordinary seed-drill. Rice is usually ponnded and then 
called tdndnl and boiled for food. But it is also customary to 

? ricd the cleaned rice into flour. Of this a coarse bread is znade. 

he straw is used as cattle fodder. An average acre onttum of 
rice in hosk varies from 900 to 1280 pounds. A large quantity 
of rice is exported from the State to the princmd ma^ets of the 
Eastern Deccan and other parts of the Bombay Kam&tok. 
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^ The twastj^tbres vsnatlss of rice are: SMtemoAor, antandl, otfiMet 

jirgt, j^ge, kdUbJuU, kardmat, kMaerittUt kkirtdlt Man t d lt toCAimtmdL 

lavbeAt^, rdfbhig, tonuiU, tdmedi, vdhdt, vdn d a ndt , aad 

odMuiyaa. 

*Th« ebUf diSvrsDoo b^tvom rdS and tb« two tormi of woodssh ttUago, Li 

that la rdb th« buifias U oonflaad to tfao Modbod. 
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Harik. 


Jvdti, 


Oahu together with khapU showed sn area of 10^014 acres, thus 
holding the twelfth place iu the order of crop returne. Wheat 
is a lato or cold weather crop. As a drjnsrop it is grown in black 
soil where a shower of raio, as the crop comes above ground, is 
considered beneficial; but In cool seasonable weather with lieavj 
dews it thrives best As a wet crop it is grown in garden lands. 
Tbo chief ysrietioB of Kolhapur wheat arc irieigahu a dr/*erop> and 
khapU usually but incorroctly considered as a variety of wheat and 
jHtngahu, two watered crops. Shetgahu a liard red variety is 
grown to black and alluvial soils as cold weather ci'op. Both these 
soils are highly rotonrive of moisture and in them it thrives best 
Klinpli is largely grown in watered lands as a crop alternating with 
sugarcane. The gi'ain is coated with an adhering husk which cannot 
be separated without pounding. Pdngnhu, which is said to have 
travolled from Gnjar^t during the 1876 famine, is yellowish, largo, 
fall, and soft It is only sown to a small extent with khapU in 
garden lands. But as it is one of the varietios now so largely 
exported to Europe, it is likoly that it will spread as people under¬ 
stand its value better. To sow an acre with wheat, forty to eighty 
pounds of seed are roquirod. In black soil the land is prepared by 
running the harrow throe to four timos over the land so as to clear 
it of weeds. In rice or garden lands where wheat is grown os a 
second crop, the soil is first broken up by the plough and then 
harrowed. Wheat is sown with the heavy seed-drill, followed by 
the harrow to cover ^ the seed. The dry-crop variety ripens in 
about fonr months. Ine irrigated varieties take a month longer. 
The average acre outturn is about 480 pounds, 'rho ripe grain is 
principally made into bread. It is used by rich dosses and seldom 
ny the poor except on feast daya The flour is also used largely in 
pastry and sweetmeats. A small quantity of wheat is exported to 
the Konkan. 

Harik is grown in Sahyddri villages both on fiat lands and on etoep 
hill slopes, where, accordmg to a geneznl practice, it follows van and 
is followed by sesame. As it is the cheapest grain in the State 
harik is largely used by tlie poorer classes. It is generally sown 
abont the end of June and takes about fonr nsonths to ripen. The 
average acre onttam of harik is estimated to be 500 pounds. 

Jvdri, the most largely grown cereal in Kolhapur, covered 260,197 
acres. There are numerous varieties of Indian millet, some of 
which belong to the early and others to the late harvest. The early 
crop is called kdr and the late ihdlu. The kdr or early Indian 
millet Holcus sorghum with 220,697 acres, b the staple food of the 
eastern sab^divisions and with is largely used by the lower 

classes of the western st^-divisions. It is sown from the beginning 
of June to about the midue of July and takes fonr to five months to 
Hnen. It has eleven varieties, di^dikoU, dulbn, gidgydp, gulhhmdit 
hhifidgar, kuchkuchi, madangiiti, tnatickur,$adgaT, turdti, end vingi. 
Of these the gidggdp, dukri, and sadgar are common and are grown as 
substantive crope. The others mixed with these are sown to a 
extent The nnripe ears of the khir$dgar, kuehkuchi, and gulbhmtdi 
varieties are plucked and roasted. The stalks or k^ba provide the 
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beet fodder for cattle^ tliose of gidgydp being specially preferred to 
those of other yarieties on account of their being leafy and soft. In 
mdl or uplands the early yarietiee are sown with occasional rows of 
ambddi, kulith, maiki, mug, ndchni, rata, tur, and udid. In good black 
soil free from weeds, the land for the early yarietiee does not require 
ploughing eyei^ year* but it is only stirrM up with the hulav before 
sowing/ Inferior black soil, red soil, and Land overgrown with weeds 
always require ploughing. Wbeoeyer practicable fire to ten cart¬ 
loads of mannre are laid on an acre of millet field. The average acre 
outturn of the early varieties is 1170 pounds. A small quantity of 
it is sent to the Konkan districts below the Sahyidris, and a large 
portion is consumed locally. 8hdlu or lata Indian millet Holcua 
saccbaratum, with 39,500 acres, is not so important as the early or 
hdr Tnillot. It is sown chiefiy near river-banks and in the Shirol 


and Qadinglaj sub-divisions where, on account of the lateness of 
the rains, early millet cannot be sown. Its grain is much prised for 
its white and sweet flour; and as it is hard and without much pulp, 
its stalk is not considered good food for cattle. The four varieties 
of the late Indian millet are hilgufidi, machchundt, mangundi, and 
mhdidandi. It is generally eown in September and October and 
takes about five months to mature. The avera^ acre outturn is 
about 960 pounds. SKdlu is grown in garden lands aa a fodder crop 
only for cattle in the hot season. 

Maka, with an area of 3295 acres, is one of the important crops in 
tho State. I'his crop is largely grown to provide anripe ears for 
roasting. When specially so intended it is grown in garaen lands 
and in small gardens attached to houses. It is sown in Jane, and 
by the end of two months and a half the heads or huthd$ become 
ripe enough for roasting. The regular crop is sown in September 
all along the riTer-banlu and as a row crop in turmeric, earthnut, 
rdia, n£ckn%, and vari fields. It takes about four months to ripen. 
The average acre outturn is about 1300 pounds. The middle and 
poorer classes ose maize as a substitute of 

Ndchni or ndgli, with 82,980 acres, is the staple food of the 
people in the west and holds the third place among the crops of the 
State. It is also largely sown in gar^n and alluvial lands in the 

f lain country. Its tilla^ differs considerably in black and red soils. 

Q red soil the same process of burning and preparing the soil as 
used for rice is pursued. As an early crop it is sown in June 
either by hand or with the drill iiter it is reaped, it is dried 
for a few days before it is thrashed. The husk and straw are 
used as cattle*fodder. On bill land where rdb is practised it is 
always the first crop after the fallow. In the plain country the land 
is ploughed and harrowed and the seed drillea as forjpari. In the 
Konkan Ohitmitha it is also grown as a sold weather crop by the 
help of water. In nrden and allnvial lands ndchM is alv^ys followed 
by a second crop of watered wheat, peas, mm, castor seed, or other 
crop. Some pnlses and jvdri are sown wi& ndehni as row crops. On 
hill-side slopes ndehni is grown as a mixed crop with kdng» Ndehni 
takes about three to four months to harvest. The average acre 
outturn is about 300 pounds in hilly lands and about >600 pounds 
in edinvU and gsrden lands. 
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Bdla, with an area of 19^126 acre8> holds the ninth place among 
the crops of the State. Poor people use it as a substitute for rice. 
In KolhApur five varieties of rala are grown. Ldvha and dhoJca aa 
substantive crops and panada aa a row crop are grown in garden 
landa Lunga or nohana ia grown aa an early crop on the mil 
lands. Tuljapiiri is sown aa a row crop id cotton fields. When 
rdla is sown as a principal crop> udid, mug^ and sometimes ^ur are 
sown with it* The average acre outturn ia about 850 pounds* 

Sdi?a, with an area of 19,052 acres, holds the eighth place among 
the crops of the State. It is much used by middle-class and poor 
huBbandmen in the sab^divisionB of Ajra> Bhudargad^ Gadinglaji 
and Panhdla. It is sown broadcast in June and harvested after 
three or four months. The average acre outturn of idva is about 
480 pounda 

8dtu, with an area of 146 acres, is grown only to a limited 
extent. In rice fields it is grown as a second crop and as subordU 
nate crop with other oereala It is sown in the end of September 
and in the beginning of October and harvested in January. The 
average acre outturn ia about 820 pounds. 

Fan, with an area of 714$ acres, stands next to ndehni as a staple 
food in the State. Kolbfipur wiri ie of three kinds, vari proper, 
gholvari, and vara. The first two kinds are grown in poor nplande 
and itunri lands. They are sown in June and are harvested after 
two mouths and a half. Fara is grown as a garden crop in black 
soil in the plain country. Its grain is larger than the vari proper. 
The avera^ acre outturn of the latter and gholvari is about 500 
pounds and that of vara abont 700 pounda 

Besides these chief cereals some coarse grains such as barag, 
Icdng, and ro;y^ra are sparingly grown. They are sown in June 
and harvested after three to four months. 

Ten pulses are grown in Kolbipur. The details are: 
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ffathharoy with an area of 17,738 acres, holds the tenth place 
among the crops of the State. Oram is a coId*weather crop. It is 

g enerally bovth in the end of September and in the beginning of 
ctobar, and takes about fire months to harvest. ]*n black soil it 
is sown as a first crop, and in rice and garden lands it ia raised 
as a second crop following rice or ndckni. It is also grown as 
a subordinate with $hdlu or late Indian millet, and sometimaa 
barley and hirdai are sown mixed with it. Gram is considered 
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tkcbdst hevad or preparatory crop iorjvdri and cotton. It certainly 
obocka weeda. But it as certainly benefits tbo land in other ways 
alao, which are not yet aatiafactorily known. Tho arcrago acre 
ontturn is about boO pounds. It is eaten raw, but is also made 
into ddl and eaten l»i]ed in a wioty of ways, and its flour is 
usod in many sweetmeats. It is given whole to horses, and thus a 
largo quantity is consumed by the State cavalry and in the ])alaoe 
utablos. Husbandmen use the young leaves and shoots as a vegetable. 

with an area of 330S acres, is grown to a limited extent. It 
is sown as a sabordinate crop in Juno or July and reaped in about 
four months. Tho average aero outtnm is about 300 pounds. 

Tur, with an area of 22,078 acres, holds the seventh place among 
tho crops of tho Ktato. It is generally grown as a snbordinate 
crop with bdjri oryran in black and alluvial soils, and with ndrhui 
or 9<jva in red soil. Tur docs sot yield a certain crop every 
year. It succeeds best when the main crop with which it is sown 
fails. Ttir is said to flowor seven times a Reason. Its outturn is 
precarious because especially in cloudy weather it is much oaten by 
worms. Tur is goucrally sown as an early mixed crop. It 
ripens slowly and always remains slanding after tho other crops of 
the field have been cut It is generally harvested in January- 
Fobruary, and its acre outturn varies from 150 pounds to 600 
pounds. The green pods are eaton as a vegetable and the ripe 
pulse is split and eaten boiled in a variety of ways. The yellow 
split pulse is in common use, being made into dmti and varan 
which rcsemblo porridge. The leaves and husk are used as cattle 
fodder. Tho stalks make tho best charcoal for gunpowder. 

UiUd, with 3808 acres, is grown to a small extent chiefly in the 
Alta, Godinglsj, and Panbala Bob-diviaioas. It is sometimes grown 
alone in bfnek and red soils, but it is gouerally grown as a mixed 
crop with jvdri, luickni, rdla, and sdra. It is considered the most 
fattening grain for homed cattle and is also used as s pulse. It 
is gonei^ly sqwn in Juno and harvested by the end of August. The 
average aero outturn is about 300 pounds. 

FdWuo, with an area of 4470 acres, is sown in rice or nacfcnt 
fields after those crops havo been reaped, between lines of ^vr which 
remain standing. In alluvial land it is sown as a subordinate crop 
with ehdlu or late Indian millet In the western sab-divisions peas 
*are largely used in the place of gram and tur^ Peas are sown in 
September* October and are harvested in Jans ary February. The 
average acre outturn of peas is about 300 pounds. 

Cftavli, kuliUif malhf maeur, and ^dvta are grown only to a small 
extent • 

Eight oilseeds arc grown in KolhApnr. Tbe oils of some are solely 
used in cooking, of some both in cooking and burning, of some in 
burning and medicine, and of some in mraicino only. The spread of 
\koro8ino as a Iarop«oil is said to have slackened tho demaud for 
gantry oils and the area under oilseeds has fallen. The (Retails are : 
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AmJxidi, with an area of 482 aores, is grown as an oarij crop. 
It ie gen oral W sown with biijri, jvdT^^ mickni, nil a, and rico. It is 
grown both tor its seed and 6^c. According to his yearly wnnt, 
every husband man grows more or less amhtidi. It is sown in Juno 
and ripens late in December. Oil is extracted from tho ripe seed 
generally mixed with the seeds of safflower. The bark yields a 
valuable dbre which is separated from tho stalk by soaking. The 
stalks are tied in small bundles and kept for five to six days in 
water. When thoronghly soaked, the bundles are taken ont, and 
every stalk is separately washed. Tho bark is then stripped off 
bogiooiog at tho root end and dried in the sun. Tho dry bark 
is tied iu bundles and cither sent to market or kept for homo use. 
It is made into ropes for various purposes. As ambddi grown 
in tbo IState is not enough to meet the wants of tho people, aloo 
fibre is oxtensivoly used by busbandmon for ropo*making. Whon 
amhutU is grown in oarthnut and sugarcauo ficlus, its tendor leaves, 
wliicli have an acid flavour, aro used as a vogotablc. 

Bhuxmvy, with on area of 27,513 acros, holds tho sixth place among 
the crops of the State. It is grown to a considerable extent as a 
garden crop. Bkuimvg thrives best in alluvial black soils, and 
ihongh it will grow in othor soils such as chwikfutd, it thon 
requires liberal manuring. It is sown iu June and harvestod in 
Jauiu^ry. After tho south-west monsoon has coased in Novombor and 
Deccniber, it requires foar to five waterings. Poorer classes use 
it at the evouing meal and on fast days. Almost all classes cat it 
parched. An edible oil is pressed from the nuts which are first rnixod 
with kurd<ti. When not mixed with kardai, five pounds of hiiuimwf 
yield about one ponnd of oil. Thongh edible tho oil is chiefly nsed 
for burning. I'he oil-cake or pend, tbo residue left after tho oil 
has been expressed, is an excellent fo^ for cattle. The average acre' 
outturn of bhutmng is thirteen hundredweights without shells and 
soventoen hundredwoighto with shells. 

Frandi, with an area of 1986 acres, is either grown by itself or 
with lato Jvfiri and maifco in red, black, and alluvial soils, and harvest¬ 
ed in Jani^ry. Thoro are three varieties, or small seeded, 

dholkya or large seeded, and ghaderandi. 'Fhe first two variotios 
aro grown as ordinary Hold crops, and the third, as it requires much 
water, is planted eitUor near tbo loading cliannel of a siigaroane 
field or around the field. TIic oil, wbi^ is used moro for burning^ 
than as a* medicine, is drown by boiling tlie bruised beans and' 
skiminiug from the surface. To raise the oil to the surface, cold 
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water is ponred od. Tho relose is an excellont mannro for plantain 
trees and tho steniB are used as fael or thatch, llio averse acre 
outturn is 530 pounds. 

Jauos, with an area of 505 acres, is grown to rery small extent 
It is grown with cotton, late ^'vdn'i and wheat. It is harroated in 
abont 31 months. Pure linseed oil is expressed for painting 
purposes only. Moat of tho linseed grown in the State is sent to 
boenbay. Ita avorage acre outturn b 376 pounda 

KhrJax, with an area of 5223 acres, is grown in considerablo 

J uan tities as a Ute crop. It is sown in Soptembor and harvested in 
anuary. In rich black soil it is grown with gram and wheat and 
in poor soil as a regular rotation crop. Though mneb ostoomed in 
cooking pure kardai oil b seldom offered for sale. As it does alone 
not yield a largo quantity of oil, kat'dai seed is generally mixed with 
ambddi, hhui'nxug, korie, and /anas. The average aero outturn of 
kardai is GOO pounds. 

Korie, with an area of 9442 acres, is grown in considerable 
quantities as an oilseed, and holds the fourteenth place among the 
crops of tho State. It is grown both in red hilly lands and in black 
soil. Though sometimes sown with b^'ri and niZa, koHe is often 
raised as a second crop in bnd first cropped with rdla $dva and vara. 
As an early crop in rei biUy soil it is sown in June, and in black 
soil always in August. It b always pressed mixed with kardai. 
The average acre outtnm is about 300 pounds. 

Mohati is grown in small quantities as a row crop with wheat, 
peas, onions, mabe, and earthnut. The seed is need in spices, the 
seed-oil in medicine, and the young loaves as a vegetable. 

Til, with an area of 927 acres, b grown only in small quantities. 
It is of two kinds, -black or brown and white. It is sown in Juno 
and harvested in September. As the produce is small, sesame is 
not much used as an oilseed. It is eometimee eaten raw and forms 
an ingredient in many sweetmeats. Sugar-coated sesaTue seed is 
distributed among friends and kinsfolk on Bankrani the 12th of 
January. The average acre outturn is 320 pounds. 

Besides these, oil b expressed from kdngoai and karanj. These 
seeds are gathered in the western forests and the oil obtained from 
them b mostly nsed in medicine. 

Four fibre plants are grown in Kolhapur. Tho details are: 
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Ohdymdri b planted along hedges. As aloe fibre b mooh nsed in 
ropo-txiaking, its onltivation is likely to increaso and Vfill probably 
soon compoto with brown hemp. 'Ao broad aloe leaves are cut into 
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strips and soaked for ton to tweire days and then dried in the sun 
and beaten with a wooden mallet to separate the fibre. The ropesj 
which ai'o used for Tarioot field purposes^ are generally made by 
MAngs and sometimes by husbandmen. 

Kdj>u/if with an area of 20,102 acres, is tho most important 
fibre crop and holds the fifth place among the crops of tho ^tatc. 
Ah attom})ts in growing the American and other exotic Tariotios 
Imre not proved successful only tho indigenous variety is sown. 
It is grown in black soil in the eastern parts and thrives 
best in the Icbolkaranji and SUirol sub-divisions. It is sown in 
August and barvestod in February. Tho seed is mixed with fine 
iiianure and sown with the seod-dnll. Cotton is picked by 
women, who generally roccivo tho tenth part of tho picked cotton 
as their wages. 'J'ho seed is given to civttlo as food, the leuvcH 
to slieep and goats, aud tho dry stalks aro used os fuel. In 
18H1 tho cotton crop was ostimalod at about 9700 hundred weights 
of cloasod cotton or tfairty-suven pounds per acre. Tho yield 
per acre varios from 250 to $00 pounds seed cotton in rich 
soils and from 125 to 250 ^wuods in ordinary soils. Tho proper* 
tidn, by weight, of seed to clean cotton is tlirco to one. Tho 
hnibaodman for one acre o! cotton spends about 7r. (Hs. 3i) in 
labour, 4s, (Rs. 2) in manure, and IJd. (1 a.) in sc'od, and pays 
3d. (Rh. 4)) in rich soils aud Gs. (Rs. $) in ordinary soils os rontal, 
and according to the seasou his profit varies from l]«. Cd. (Rs. 5}) 
to 4ft. C(L (l^ 2]) in rich soils, and fi*om 7«. Orb (lU. 3|) to 3s. 
(Rs. 1 j) in ordinary soils. 

Tdg, with an an^a of 3100 acres, is grown as a fibt'c crop. Ah it is 
supposed to refresh the oihaustud soil, it is considered a good f^evad or 
preparatory crop, and is grown os such every second or third year in 
some of the fields required for siigarcano, tobacco, uiid other rich crops. 
Sometimes it is grown as a second crop and ploughed in when youug 
as a green manoro. It is sown in August aud harvested in 
DecoTubor, Wheu futl'sised the plants aro cut and tbe hcffids aro 
separated. The plants are then tiod in bundles and aoakod for 
about a week, when they'are dried in the sun, and \ho bark is 
separated in the same way as in amhddi. The bark is tiod in bnudles, 
soaked in water, and bcaton to loosen the fibre. Of tho fibre a long 
smooth thread is spun by moans of a elidU or reel, from which are 
mode welbropes, tmno, and sacking. The average acre outturn 
of Horn bay hemp is 150 pounds. 

Only one dye is grown in Rolb^por. Halad, Turmoric, Curcuma 
loiiga, with 12G7 acres, holds an important place in the garden 
cro}>s of the State. In Kolhiipur two varieties of turmeric, gadvi 
and lokhanili, are g r ow|P » Oadvi is short and spare and is not much 
grown. Lol^handi prodnees a long hard and welbfillod tuber, and is 
widely grown. Wnen there is a good supply of well*water tur¬ 
meric is sown in May, otherwise it is generally sown in June 
after tho firet rain. Except that it is not so well manured, the 
land is ploughed and prepared in tbe same way as for sugarcane. 
Turmeric se^ is planted on the sides of furrows nine inobos apart 
and altcruaiing with rows of maisc. After the mai%c ci'op is 
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romovod, the tonnonc crop is mauured with cowdong. It reqniros 
watering onca a week. It is harvested in January. The tubers 
are dag out by woroon with the kudal or pickaxe. The central 
and round tuber ia kept for seed and the ossboots are boiled and 
dried. The unripe tuber which is called chora is sold to Atdrs or 
perfumers for making ifeunAru or redpowder with which Hindu 
woiQou mark their brows. The root is in universal use as a condiment, 
being tho chief constituent of curry powder. Only a small part ot 
Kolhapur kalad is used locally. Tho greater part is exported to 
llombay. Tho average aero outturn is 720 pounds of dry turmeric 
besides tho seed. 

Threo narcotics are grown in Kolhiipnr. Tho details are: 
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rdn is grown to a small extent in Alta and a few other villageB, 
most of the loaves used in the State being imported from tho 
Tioighbouring districts. It has two kinds dsti and gangeri. Tho 
latter has a rod stom and fibre and is softer than d€lL Of tho 
two kinds d^ti is chiefly grown. It thrives only in rich soils such 
SIS alluvial or black, and requires great skill and attention and a 
plentiful supply of good swcot water. The betel •vine garden is 
well fenced and is divided into convenient blocks crossed by water 
chaunols. Ono acre of betebloaf garden is divided into forty blocks, 
oach leaving seventeen bods, fifteen small and two largo. Tho 
two largo beds are called bnudtdnff. Of the small beds, two on 
tho loft side are called kAandUinijf the four front bods c/aVetdny, and 
tho remaining nine kurgaclic wife. Plantain leavos are used to 
sliclter tho vines from the sun and wind and for this purpose 
plantains arc grown along the hedgerows and at certain points in 
tho beds. The vines are trained up slender Kadga, mm6, pdngra, 
alujvga, and shevri trees. For this purposo in June skex^ri seeds are 
sown along the ridges of beds, ana hadga, nimb, pdngra, and 
nkevya seeds are sown hers and there all over the garden. When 
tho standards have grown two feet high, cuttings about fifteen 
inches long from the boat ripened shoots of the old vines are planted 
three inches deep and nine inches apart. In each large bed eighteen 
and in each small bed twelve cuttings are planted. In about a 
fortnight tho cuttings begin to throw out new leaves. As it grows, 
the Tiue is trained to nurse-trees at short intervals and tiod with 
lavhdla grass. It wants water twice a wee]c and in tho hot season 
every alternate dav. Fifteen months i^ter planting the leaf- 
picking begins. The leaf-picker cuts the leai with ms thnmb 
sheathed in a sharp naiblike claw. Every year in January the vine 
is loosened from the nnrso*tree, stripped of its leaves, coiled away, 
and buried abovo tho root uudor fresh earth and manure. Tho 
old vino throws new shoots which are trained up the nurs^treo. 
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Somo of thorn which aro unhealthy die off. In fire or six years 
when they are at thoir best, each Tine has thrown out ^nerally 
eight to ton shoots. Id good soils the vines goon yielding ten to 
twelro years. Tirgnl B^hmaos, who generally cnltivato the vine> 
soil it to leaMealers. The beteUleaf is chewed by all classes 
with betolnat, qnicklime, catechu, and sotnotimoa wi^ tobacco and 
several spices. Tho average yiold of a well covered block is 
osti mated at about five kudlanu} Tho leaves are sold retail at tho 
rate of a penny a hundred. 

Bupdri is planted in plcosure gardens above tho Sahy&dris and as 
a crop in a few villages below the SahyAdris in tho B&vda State. 

Tainhdkhti, with an area of 10,193 acres, holds tho olovonth place 
in the crops of the State. It is grown in the customary rotation 
in black and alluvial soils and garden lands. It is sown in tho 
tniddlo of August and roaped after six months. Tho soil is 

E iroparod as for other late crops, but is always richly manurod by 
olding sheep. The average acre outturn varies from 300 pounds 
in ordinary soil to 450 pounds in alluvial soils. Moat of the tobacco 
grown in tho State is locally used. 

Thirteen spices are grown in Kolb&pur. Tho details arc : 
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AU is grown to a small oxtent in Alta and Panhdla. * It is raised 
from layers at any tima Dry gin^r is not prepared in the State 
but is brought from Rij+pur and Veogurla As it keeps longer 
than Kolhfipur gingery SAUra green ginger is also brought into the 
State. 

Badiih^f is grown to a small extent The seed is eateu in curry^ y 
and is laigely used as medicine for women and for children 
especially in diarrheea. 

Malad is iu universal use as a condiment and forms the chief 
ingredient of curry powder. Details have been given above under. 

• 

Eadhilimh is generally grown in house oompoands. The tree is 
largo and ^e leaves are nM in carry. 


i feu bnat^rod lesvos tuke eao kavH and idriy*fivc kapli* make one kvUan. 
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Kalimiri ia g rowii in small quantities in gardens and bouse 
compounds in villages of tbe Eonkan Qb&tm^tha. The prodnce is 
Btnall and is barely enough for local consnmption. 

Koihiinbit covered 2570 acreSj 2472 of which were in the 
Gadinglaj snb-division where it is mostly grown for its seed. It is 
raised Doth as a green vegetable and as a crop for its seed called 
dhat\t. The green loaves are much need in carries and relishes and 
tbo.powdered seed in spices. When grown as a vegetable it is 
raised at any time of the year; but when raised for its soedj it is 
sown in good black soil in September and harvested after three 
months. The soil is ploughed and prepared in the same way as for 
ivdri, and the seed is sown with the seed-drill with ibardai in 
occasional rows To sow an acre with coriander, about sixty pounds 
of seed are required. The average acre outturn is 1300 pounds. 
The ... 

The 

Poona, Rdi&pur, 

(Rs. 25,000). 

Metiii, liko coriander, is grown at any time of the year and is 
largely used by all classoa The loaves are eaten boiled as a vege* 
tfible and tho seed is used to medicine and condiments. 

Mirchi, with an area of 8400 acres, ia sown both in garden and 
dry lands. It is generally grown in red and black soils. It is of 
two kinds, the long with thm pods and tho short with thick pods, 
'i'he long pods are more pungent than tho short pods and aro 
luuch used locally; the short pods are mostly exported. Tho 
seed is sown in May in a soodb^, and when after six weeks or 
two months they aro six inches high, the seedlings are planted oat 
two at a time in rows three feet apart. The plants are earthed up 
and in garden lands aro watered once or twice. Sometimes a row 
of cotton plants or coriander plants is grown between two rows of 
chillies, when they have grown about a foot high. When the plants 
are sown the soil is harrowed with the JetUav, and the soil around the 
plants is weeded and loosened with a Phur^te or trowel. In about 
three months the plants begin to bear and the first green crop ia 
gathered abont the middle of August As they become folly colour* 
od, the pods are picked and spread in the sun to dry thoroughly. 
The avei*age acre outtnm of cbillica is about 200 pounds. Noorly 
one-fourth of the prodnce finds its way to Chiplnn m Ratndgiri, and 
the rest is locally need. 

Mohari, See under Oil*seeda. 

Ova, a blind nettle with fleshy aromatic leaf, grows freely as a 
weed in gardens. 

Shepu is grown sparingly jnsi enough for local use? The green 
leaves are used as vegetable and the ripe seed both in condiments 
and medicine. 

Sugarcane, ono of the most important crops in the State, oocnpied 
in 1881-82, an unusually dry year, a tillage area of 9900 acres. In 
ordinary years tho tillage area under sugarenne varies from 12,000 
to 15,000 acres As it requires a larger capital and a longer 
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timo to ripon than most other garden crops^ it may bo fairly pre« 
eumed that tlio farmer vbo grows it is lairly prosperous. Five 
kinds of sugarcane are grown in Kolb^pnr hhonga, chimvapunda, 
hhadhja, rrimmin'f, and tdmhdi or red. Of tbeso five kinds hhongfi 
is streaked white and red and is grown in garden lands to a leas 
extent than rdmrosd/. CAtmnripunda seems to bo a species of 
rrimrosui. Its skin is tbin and its joints are close. As it is 
considered inferior to other kinds very little sugar is mado 
from it. Khadkya is white^ grows about tho thickness of a TOod 
Indian millot^stalk, and has very littlo saccharine matter. It is 
grown in tho Panhdla, Karvir, and Bhudargad sub-divisions. It 
is bard an<l requires to bo watered thoroughly only once daring 
the dry months. a white variety^ about five to eight 

feet high and an inch thick, is largely grown in tho garden lands 
of the Alta, Karvir, and Shirul eub-divinioDS. ItMoiuts aro far 
apart, and it is the most juicy of all variotios. Tdmhdi or rod 
was once Tory common, bnt it has now given way everywhere to 
hhonga and rdmratdf. Though less juicy it is fiweeter than rdm- 
ra$al and is much eaten. Of these Hvo kinds the white and the 
striped kinds seem to have been iniroducod about thirty-iivo 
years ago, and they> if not tho acclimatised varieties of Mauritius, 
very much resemble it. Sugarcane is grown in three kinds of soil 
black, red, and brown-red which is slluvial doposit on rivor-sides. 
Tho brown*red is considered tho richest and best suited to sugar¬ 
cane. Sugarcane requires much watering and heavy manuring. 
Sagarcane takes much ont of tho soil. Unless ho is satisfied with a 
poor return, the Kolh^pnr landholder does not grow sugarcano of toner 
than once in three years. Still when tho area of garden land is 
small, sugarcane is grown altomatoly with either hemp chillies or 
spiked millot; but this soon impoverishes tho soil and makes long 
rest necessary after a few yoars^ cropping. In the plain country 
sngarcano is followed in the second year after a heavy manur- 
ing by Indian millet, and in the third year either by hemp, chillies, 
groundnuts, or spiked millet. In the western parts of Kolhapur 
sugarcane altomatea with rico or ndchni. In garden lands and river¬ 
side lands which aro flooded as many as a thousaod sheep are folded 
on one acre for five days aud besides this about thirty-fivo to fifty 
cailloads of ordinary manure are laid on the ground. Nightsoil 
where procurable is preferred. It is consider^ superior and the 
quantity required is about half that of ordinary manure. In river¬ 
side alluvial deposits sheep urine and droppings are tho only 
manure. When he cannot afford to manure the whole field, a 
husbandman only covers the furrows in which the cuttings have 
been planted with ordijiary manure. 

In parts near the Sohy^ris sugarcane enttings are planted in 
Docember, and in the eastern snb-divisions of Alta and 8hiroI 
between January and March. In tho western parts the land is 
ploughed three to four times, the clods are broken down with the 
ftufav, and furrows about eighteen inches apart are made by a heavy 
ploogh. The cuttings are then laid and are covered with manure. 
A email plough rune by the sides of the furrows and covers the 
cuttings. 'The field is then watered. After tho cuttings have 
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sprouted the field is weeded. Before the crop is ready the field 
is occasiouallj weeded and the plants are earthed up. The planta¬ 
tion is generally well hedged to protect it from jackals and wild 
pig. In garden lands and river-watered plots the field is ploughed 
crosswise in December and the clods are broken and the snrface 
levelled. with wooden mallets. Between January and February the 
fiold is manured with sheep urine and droppings and then with ordi* 
nary manure. The field is then thorougnly ploughed to work is 
the manure. Parallel ridges or gdri about eigntoen inches apart aro 
made and water is let into channels between the ridges. The field 
Is ready for planting. Mach care is taken in selecting cuttinn* 
Cuttings are taken from the healthiest and biggest canes m the field. 
It is also seen that the canes have no lurd* or fiowery spikes at the 
top. Seod canes are cat into kdrhdU or pieces fifteen to eighteen 
inches long with three or tour shoots. They are then dropped 
lengthwise into the furrows and pressed by the foot well into the 
ground. About 10,000 cuttings cover an acre. On the fourth dav 
aftor planting comes the first watering or afat^aontand on the eighth 
day the second watering or chinUfatmu After these water!ogs oomes 
the regular irrigation after five to eight days according to the soil and 
sufficiency of water. A week after planting the oottings be^n to 
sprout 2 after three weeks when the plants nave come a few inohos 
a DO 70 the ground tho field is weeded by hand. Daring the first four 
mouths the field is weeded every month by band. In four months 
the cane grows about four feet high and the kulav is run between the 
rows of plants to earth up their roots. In the fifth month the field is 
again wee dod by hand. After this month till the crop is nj>e no weeding 
takes place bat tho field is watered at regular intervals, in the western 
parts where rainfall is heavier augorcaoe does not want watering 
after tho fifth of June ; and in the eastern plains whore rain is loss 
heavy and falls at long intervals it requires occasional watering even 
in tho monsoon months. In the westom parts sugarcane is watered 
either by pdit or by budku that is wells built on the bank of a river or 
stream. In, drawing water from hudki$ husbandmen club together. 

The water is raised from the budki to ali intermediate receptacle 
and thence to another and so on to the level from which it can be 
distributed by gravitation. To draw np water from one place to 
another Tnote or leather*bags are used. There are generally three 
to foar lifts, bat sometimes as many as six. Considering the er* 
pense and labour thus required to raise the water, the land watered 
IB taxed in proportion to the number of lifts. When more than 
four lifts are used the land is assessed at the rate of fall dry-crop 
assessment. In the eastern parts, like other garden crops sugar¬ 
cane is watered by well-water raised by tnoU or leather-bags. Some* 
times during a few months in the year, when the well-water supply 
is low, the field is watered by channels drawn from streahis dammed 
at higher levels. While the crop is young pot-herbs are grown 
along the furrows. If the crop is stuoted the ground is looseueJ 
with the hoe or kudal; and to give it a fresh start two to three 
inches of the roots of the plants ai'e cut. Suga^ane takes about 
eleven months to mature, when ripe it is heavy, its skin is smooth 
and brittle and its juice sweet and sticky. If xiot cut in the eleventh 
a se9-2a 
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month, it ie kept till the tliirtoeoth, ee the bufibandman boliovoe 
that it fields luucli less juice when cut in tlie iwulftli month. As it 
is believed that Uic i*oot port cuntains particularly rich juice, eugar- 
cauc ie cut sercrul iuches below the ground. Tho dry and Icxiso 
IcaveM are taken off and the canea are takeo to. tho mill. Near large 
towns and markeUplaces it often pays to take canes to markets to 
sell by retail for eating. But most of tho cuiio goes to tho mill. 

Tbo mill is set np in a comer of the field aud employs about 
seventeen hands aua sixteen bullocks* Five mon calbnl pJuiflkaris 
are employed in catting, topping, and strlppitig the cano. Fresh 
cut CHuofi give a larger percentage of juice and so tbo cano is cat 
as required by the mill. Ono man called moikifa or tbo bundle-man 
camee the cut rancs to the mill. The kfuhidkija chops tho can os 
iuto pieces about a yard lung. The tops with one joint aro kept for 
sood-cuttings, and the lower pieces are tied in bundles. Seven mon 
work at the mill Tbo hharknvhja feeds the mill with tho cut cano 
received from the hindyiiahiihtor. The Ivudkarlya sits on the sido 
of tbemili opposite tbo foedor and tbrusts back between the roDerstUe 
pioces of cane as they come through. Koch piece pusses throe titnea 
between the rollors. The crushed enne or r/a/sid ia burnt with 
other fnol for boiling the juico. Two men called \)tHkyd$ drive tbo 
bullocks yoked to the mill. Two called ddemodc^: t^tke tbo juice that 
falls into the mundan, an oartbon pot Urge enough to hold about 
aixty ^llons, to the Iwiling pan; and they also i*umovo tbo boiled 
juico iTom tbe boiling pan or kail. Tbo boiling pan, which ie large 
enough to hold about 120 gallons, is placed on a stone and is heated 
bra long flue. When tbe scum rises in buhblos and breaks iuto 
white froth tbe juice is eofSciently boilod. This takes about three 
to fonr boors. Tho imparities in tho juico rise with tbo acnm and 
are taken out with a bamboo sieve oTvdvdi. To cause impurities to 
rise the juice is constantly stirred, and sometimesa handfulof ashes 
of tho inyrobalan and milk bush or ayhdda Acbyrautliaa aepera aro 
added to it. An expert styled tho yulrdndhya, from time to time tskos 
a little juice between his,forefinger and thumb to see wliothor tbo 
boiling DA8 been carried on sufficiently. When bo is satisfied, tho 
juice is poured into a wooden trough to cool and from the trough 
into r^pilar boles made in the ground and lined with cloths bo keep 
out dirt. At this stage tbe juice is called kdkei or molasses, 
which in tbe holes crystallizes into raw-sugar or yui in about three 
to four hours. Tbeso lumps of raw-sugar are dark-brown in cotunr x 
and wd^h thirty-sir to forty ponnds. Tbe kindling of tbe fire and 
feeding tt are entrusted to two moo called cAulydly a or hearth-burners. 
These are generally village Mbiirs. The burning cinders to light the 
fire must be brought from a Mb^s house. Tho labourers who 
work at the.mill are paiil in kind at the rate ci three canes aud 2 4 
pounds of raw* sugar. The village servants or baluUddre are paid 
in proportioQ to the work they do. The carpenter or eutdr has tbo 
lar^st share of work. He repairs tbe water-lifts and keeps tbe 
mill in good order. He receives sis pounds of raw-sugar ana eight 
caucs a day while the pressing is going on. The leather-worker or 
Mmhhdr t^^pai^s tbe leather-bags and buckets and leather ropes 
and fastenings and receiyea half as much as the carpenter. The 
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black4mitil who mondstho field tools, the M&og who supplies ropes 
end whips, tlio pottor who supplies osrthen pots, the bjirbor who 
the hiisbauclmaD, aod the wAshorm&n who washes his clothes, 
Hro entitled to throe*ton rths of a pound of raw*sug^r and three canes 
a iky 60 long as the mill is at work. The ifiral sweeps tho place 
where tho mill work»f and gnts three pounds of raw-sugar and fire 
caiK^s. ' Tho Hrdhuiftu astrologor. the Jain Upadhya, aud the 
Jiingdyat Jaugam fix tlio dity for working tho mill and are gratited 
t w(^ pounds of raw-sugar on tho first day. Tho rlllago Gurar prays 
to Ganpati to remoro all ditficultiosthat may come, aud tho Miiildni 
or Miiliammivkn priest extends tho protection of his patron saint 
by distributing ashos of frankincense burnt before the saint. 
Thoso got onc-fonrtli of a pound of raw-sugar, two canes, and a 
potfui <>t juice once only daring tlie course of tho pressing. When 
tlur pressing and boiling is over and thoynlis being romoved to the 
villap^, tho village halulvdors rocoivo half as much as they have 
nlroiuly oarood, Believing that retail sale of eugarcanes tn the 
Hold will bring him ill-luck and freehanded gifts will be rewurdod 
by u plentiful outturn, the husbandman freely gives canes, juioe, 
and bits of now nkw-sugar to any one who asks for thorn, and crowds 
of beggars thn>ng tbo field. It is estimated that about twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of tho produce thus goes in wages and charity. 
As tho juice easily formontB uudor the heat of the day, pressing and 
boiliug take place at night For home consumption the husband* 
man koops a little molassos. The outtum of molasses per acre is 
osLinuvtod at about I]7U gallons worth about £22 10s. (Rs. 225). 

Except in soino of the villages of tho Alta, Kigal, Karvir, and 
Shirol Bub-dirisiuns, no siigar is made in the State. The craft of 
sugar-making iu Kolhapur is of late growth and is wholly in the 
hands of Jains, Liugttyats, end Musaltn^na Because it was first 
rnade at Yolguud in Alta by a Gujarat Musa I man sugar-maker 
about thirty years ago, Kolhapur sugar is called Tol^ndi. Of late 
it has improved both in quality and quantity. Most oi the sugarcane 
juice in Yolgund and in the surrounding villages is made into 
sugar, and sugar of the present day is fbr superior in colour and 
tasto to what it was about twenty years ago. Tho sngar-refiner 
buys the juice off husbandmen at 14 a. (Rs. 7} a can of 120 gallons. 
Except that more caro is taken to skim off the impurities, the 
juice is boiled iu the same way as in raw-sugar making. To aid 
tho rising of impurities to the surface a handhil of ashes of the 
bkendi Hibiscus esculentus is dropped into the boiling juice. The 
boiled juice is then poured into a wooden trough, and from it into 
earthen jars where it consolidate. After a week or ten days the 
lumps are put in a boiling pan rubbed inside with salt water and 
heated. The syrup is then tod red into a b^boo basket six feet in 
circumference and two and a half to thi^ feet iu* height and 
placed on a stool nine inches high. Under the stool is dug a hole 
in which the treaclo drains from the basket. For a week the basket 
is kept thus. Then the surface of the sugar in the basket is stirred 
to the depth of nine inches, two to three pounds of milk are poured 
into it, and tho surface is smoothed with a or planter rubbed 
with clarified butter. Tho surfaoo is then covorou with a thick 
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ayer of a moss called kdju in Hindastini^ a piece of coarse cloth 
and a layer of BQgarcane leaves one over the other. The drainage 
into the hole below the stool goes on. Every third day the covering 
of the basket is taken o9| the layer of refined sugar wliich has been 
formed is removed, and a fresh layer of the moss is laid. In this 
way all the refined sagar is gradnally removed. The treacle which 
is collected in the hole is sold for makiug liquor. The average 
acre outturn of sugarcane is S960 gallons of juice worth about £25 
(Ra. 250). The same quantity of juice when mado into cugar 
yields about 2250 Munds of sugar worth £28 (Us. 280) at the 
average rate of 0«. (ns. 3) the man of twenty-fuar pounds. 

Teldoda has of late been introduced into the State gardens at 
Fanh&la. The 1881 yield was 2| pounds, worth about £1 35. Od, 
(Rs. 111). As it has thriven well it is likely that cardamom will be 
grown as a crop.* 

Eight bulb vegetables are grown in Kolhapur.] The details are : 

Xothdpur Root Crop$, 


No. 

MltiTHL 

latui& 

SOtAMICAb. 

1 

BaUU ... 

pit 

PoMo . 

SolMUB (ubfroniB. 

t 

CAiN ... 

• * * 

Oon»moRToB 

IHoocoM tlftta. 

8 , 

fMtor ... 
K4n4o ... 


Cvrot . 

iHiKua OkfOlft. 

4 


iitAon . 

AUiun oop*. 

t 

/jtwin ... 

*** 

UorUc . 

Allluoi Mtivnm. 

S 

Mvim ... 

*P * 

fUJiUt . 

Ilftphftnu Mllvui. 

r 

RotM* ... 

* 

Sweol PoUto 

Convolve In* luUtB, 

B 

S.irvi ... 

44 1 

ItUptaat-fool 

AnM|4joph4luo cantporiulfttul. 


Batata has of late been introduced in tho State and is only 
grown to a limited extent. But as it has apparently succeeded 
well in PanhAla and other western parts, potato is likely to spread 
over the State. The varietj^ now grown is the Mahibaleshvar 
potato. As it has more nutritious qualities than many native root 
crops, potato will be a good substitute for karlk, ndva, and vari now 
so largely used by poor people. It is planted in August and harvest¬ 
ed after three months. 

Chin is not so much relished as sweet potatoes. * It is grown 
in vegetable gardens near houses in the western villages. It is 
planted in June and is ready after six months. 

Odjar is grown in almost all gardens in the State. As a 
vegetable it is much relished by husbandmen. It is sown broadcast 
between September and November, and becomes ready for use 
within three months. During the first two months the crop 
is watered eveiy ten days. In the third month the root begins to 
ripen and watering is stopped. A full si^ed carrot U four to five 
inches long and wei^]^ about two ounces. Carrot is eaten either 
raw or boifed and is given to milch-boffaloea. 

Kdnda is 'one of the most imi^rtant ctom in the State. As a 
second crop it follows rice, $dva, rdla, and ndAnt. Onions are sown 
in seedbeds, and when one month old the seedlings are planted 
out in December. It is fit for use in two months after planting 
and takes two months more to come to maturity. It requires 
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watering once a {ortaigUt. OhdJcvat, pokla, rdjgira, and other 
pot-herb a are grown with oniooB. The average acre onttum of 
onion ia 1500 poanda. 

Lasun is grown under irrigation and reqnirea water ererj week 
and constant weeding. The segments of the bulb are planted at the 
rate of 120 pounds per acre. The average acre ontturn ia 240 
pounda Garlic is an important condiment and husbandmen largely 
use it in their eJuUnis or relishes. 

itiila is largely grown in garden lands. It is raised twice in a 
yoar. To sow the seed email holos eighteen inches apart are dag 
by a pointed peg. The hole is first filled with manure, the seed b 
then put in and covered with earth. In two months and a half the 
root becomes fit for use and is eaten raw or boiled; the leaves are 
nsod as a pot-herb. 

Batdh is grown under irrigatiou and with znannre. It is raised 
from labors pat down at any time in the rains or cold weather, bat 
chiefly m the middle of September, and comes to maturity within 
four montha The ground is levelled and richly manured, and 
cuttings from the old crop are planted nine inches apart. It re<iuires 
water every week. If watering te neglected the crop is attacked by 
a minute grub. Except weeding and earthing up the crop requires 
no attontioQ. Whon ready for use the mt is dug out, the haulms 
are separated from the root and given as fodder to cattle. The 
swcot potato is much esteemed as a vegetable. It ia also eaten 
cither raw or roasted chiefly on fast daya 

Suran ia grown in plantain and betelnut gardens in the west. 
It takes three years to mature. The root grows to a large size, 
weighing about ten pounds, is much esteemed as a vegetable and 
chiefly oaten by riohor classes. 

Besides the above, the mdinmul is grown by the sides of water 
channela in garden laoda. The root makes a good pickle. 

Thirteen froit vegetables are grown in EoUUipnr. The details 
are; • 

Kothdpnr Ve^aalUi, 



UaUtbl 

Sirtuts. 

BOfiRCAk 

1 

i 

ft 

4 

a 

9 

7 

ft 

9 

U 

11 

It 

19 

l>wa 

DudMbiiafla 
' OA<«& 

SMi 

XdtU 

KiiMkib^oplA ... 

Padv^ 

SutPdivk ... 
Tonisa 

... 

Pumptria (rad) ... 
Coni ttrad Cttowbaf 
BoWeOcanI 

ComoiOA Cocombw. 

Sqoiib 

Boak« OmuS 
field Cuoojqbir ... 

Brin j*] or Sftigjdftot 
TamMo or LOr^ 

_£Ee!l_ 

CnoarUto hStipId*. 

OncvtnlM 

CoeurUtft lacviiuijk 

LaS» poattkodra. 

' Onflamlfr wtiToa 

Uomofdk* cboraoilo. 

Cucortlu owlopfpo. 
i Oocortilte Alb^ 

Trirhf nthw iirniltii 

OwiBiit oStttoliiliBOi. 

Bri^a ftiashi. 

Bomauoi BMlOQfCll& 
Li'eopofleQip ooculieinA, 


Shopla is mostly grown near homesteads, along the headlands 
of sugarcane plantations, and on river banks in alluvial lands As a 
vegetable it is eaten boiled, and when grown in abundance is 
chopped into pieces and given to bufEaloes. 
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(JKoftdU. 


CucuM^fr. 


Kdrk^ 


K0k(Ua% 


Opin'd, 


Towik, 


Brinjnl. 


Tomalo, 


Vodka is InrgoTy ^rown on sides of sugar-caeo plantations and in 
jvari and oottou fields. It is eaten Inn led and is luiich esCeoiiiud as 
a voj^tpablo. 

Vitdhy(i}}h(ypla like red pampkin is ^rown near homesteads, 
along sugiircatio plantations, and on river sid^ in niluvial soil. As 
a ve^otablu it is muelt o.stoomod, and when git>wn inabuudauco is 
chopped and given to bnlTalooa. 

Qhondlc is grown near cottagt'S on which it is allowed to climb. 
The fruit the only |>urt otiton is mncM^tli, oP tlio sariio sise as the 
dodka, and marked longthwiso with light linos. It is used in the 
same way as ilio dodka, 

is grown in gardens, by sides of sngarcano planl^rdions* 
and in house-yards. In the wostom parts it giniwn to a large sizo 
and is callod Itna. Cucumber is geuernlly oaUui raw, The hmi is 
cbio6y used in making a dry prosorve culled ndndjtu 

Kdrle is goocrolly grown in sugarcane and turmeric and 

sometimes by itsolf on a separate patch of ganlon land. Tlio fruit, 
the only part eaten, though bitter is much usod as a vogotahlu. 

KtUhibhofldt that is Benares putnpkio. is grown and iisod iu the 
samu way os thodvdhydddiopia. 

Kohata is grown and used in the same way as the lcdfthil>hoi)fa. 
The fruit is never eaten raw, but is much esteemed m a vogetable. 


Padval is largely grown near homos(eads and is much osteomod 
as a vegetable. 

Sh‘fvdlnh is largely grown as a vegetable. It is of two kinds 
the 0hvtvdlxJc proper and the phiU or nKcudtd, l1io sued of 9firlvdlidc 
is either sown in Febrnary Judo or August and the jdant begins to 
bear within two mouths. Phut or 9}uiiUdd is largoly grown in black 
soil, chiefly cotton fields. Tho fruit is eaton only wlion ri]>e. 

Tondle is grown near cottages and fences where cuttings ere 
planted. The creeper is allowed to climb over tho cottages and fonces. 
The fruit is the only part ^tcn. 


Tan^t is grown as a garden crop in alluvial lands near rivor 
Sidra. It is of two kinds, the hanr/dli or large long bnnjal and the 
dorli or sm^dl round brinjaL The baiujtU-i brinjal takes in neb from 
the soil and the next year's crop is almost always poor. In August 
seodlings are made in richly manured seedboda, and in Septombor 
they are planted two foot apart on land mannred with ordinary manure 
or sbcop droppings. To protect the plants from canker, the ends 
of the rooto are cat and the roots dipped in a solution of cowdnngaud 
aasafoBtidfL The field is hoed and weeded as often as it is needed, and 
the plants are watered onco a fortnight In about two months the 
plants begin to }>ear and'^contiouo to bear about six months. Brin- 
lal is mooh liked natives and is largely aold in all markota. 
when in season brinjal is sold at foor pounds a penny. 

Vrhdnyi is grown only In gardens in Kolhipur city. The seed 
IS either imported or kept from the last yearns crop. 

Sis pod Togetablos ore grown in Kolhipur. The dotails arc : 
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Mo. 

UAiA'rfii. 

S)«n40ii. 

ttOTAHrCAIi. 

i 

1 


*»» * • 

U1I4m?ih cMcuieotu^ 

2 

Uirota 

* * * ♦« 


2 


* *4 

bolkijea fsWofQiJi. 

■ i ' 

• . 

HftO/0 

Kkar»AmOU ... 


... . ♦ 

41 

aUfja 

llOTM HlHtUfa 



TfhefvH in of two variotiee, large ai\d siimll. The large Tanety 
iH largely grovrii in sugarcane and tarrooric fiolda The sttiaII vaiioty 
is goQorally grown injvari and cotton iielde. TlAemii iaoithereaton 
green or driod. Dried hftendi ie stored for the hot seaaon when 
fresli vegetables are scarce. 

has many variotios, the chief being the ght^^da proper^ 
tlio French bean which is grown in KoihApur alone, vildyati ghetula 
or dunbio beau, and eArdvim ghcvd<i, which is cheap and largely oaton 
during the rainy rnontba The pods aro oaton boiled as a vegetablo 
and thu gnun is used as a pulso. * 

OoviM ia grown in gardens at an^ time and during the nios on 
the odgos of early graiu crops. It begins to boar within three months, 
and if watered occasionally goes on bearing for some months. The 
pod is oaton groou and is much prized as a vogotable. 

Ifntga is grown in house compounds and betel-yine gardens. 
The pods arc largely used. 

Kkarmmhii, a creeping plant, ia grown without water or 
manure neiir hous(*s on the edges of gau^en lands. It begins to 
bear in throe months and in good soil goes on bearing throo or four 
years. The pod when young and tender is used as a vegetable. 

Sofhevga is grown near boo see and in betel •vine gardens. The tree 
is large and bears many long pods. The pods are largely used as a 
vegetable. 

Gram, peae, and many other pulses wh^ green aro nsed as vege- 
taljlcfl. Rudish pods are also largely used aa a vegetable. 

Eleven leaf vegetables are grown in Kolhapur. The dotails 
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Mo. 

1 

MifUf UK 

EffflLiaH. 

BOTAKICAI* 

1 

1 


Cutediato BMOkatum. 

s 

CkdkMt 

Goow>toot 

OhoDopodluu virUe. 

s 

, CAondort^afOA. 


ChefMHwiliam (?) 

4 

CAavtf 

R«rBA|»h rodite 
Aenmith. 

BlaMr Sortol 

1 

1 

5 : 

Ckuka 

RaiDex ToricAfioA. 

0 , 

ijku 

ranlioa 

ronolftim OMfmcBL . 

7 ! 

ilMh 


ABMfautAu* trIoUt. 

8l 




9 

AUffira 


Ain*ruitAiu aihMua. 

10 

1 Titndtt 

Bfttkbk AfflAMtS. 

AttttfMliM ohmduA. 


Alu is largely grown in marshy places, in honse compounds, and 
in rufaso*pits in which hath and cook-room water is drepned. The 
leaves ana stems are eaten boiled and are much esteemed as a vege* 
table. In certain Hindn religious rites al\i is prescribed. 
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Tbe remaiDi^ nine plantB are grown in garden lands at any time 
of the joar. They are only rais^ for their leayes which are eaten 
boiled as vegetables. 

Besides the above pven leaf vegetables tender shoots of brow 
hemp and gram and young leaves of fnetAi, dill-seed, mustard, 
radish, and slower are largely eaten boiled as vegetables. 

European vegetabloa are grown in gardens attached to the Palace 
and the Infantry Lines and have sneered well, but the people have 
not taken to growing them freely. 

Twenty-three fruit trees are grown in Kolhipur. Tho details 


KoUtdpur FnU Trtet, 


Ho. 

■AAA VOL 

Shauiul 

SofAmoAU 

1 

t 

9 

4 

1 

s 

7 

9 

9 

10 

11 

tt 

19 

14 

14 

M 

17 

1« 

10 

to 

11 

n 

w 

A’mba 

... 

BH 

Bvr 

Sbivt ... 

CJi>>wA ... 

Ort/imO ... 

OnUafcO 

14 

timOic ... 

MtktU^ne ... 

Bint 
{tirijtg 

... 

... 

... 

JUmflUl 

aitdfUt 

■ABfO 

hn«»p«4t 

rif 

Jujub* 

CvS«a ... 

TwiiAftbd 
Pg<iwgT>nAM ... 

W«odu>pl« 

mnlAlB 

Um 

CH/OB ... 

COCOMIOi 

Omwe 

rvfiJ 

ro 0 *HI« or Bbod. 
OoHl 

OcMVO 

JaAinn 

BullockhMii 

CuilMd.ApptO 

llAnirforo indiea. 

SrooMilM MinAAUf. 

FIcuA 

J%lc BiArmclot. 

TAiiiArlDditt InitSOA. 

PuaIga miiAUim. 

Vlti# VlliUOfA. 

Cilnw UiDcriiim. 

KiAfona jwi^liQlAiiA 

FeroiiJ« MeuhUNtun. 

MoiA pOTAdWlMA. 

Qlnir JiffivtiA 

CitruA Budiuk 

CoeoH nuakn. 

Oirui AormnCtufiL 
(brtCA UAPA^A. 

Citnii 'lAeiunAnA, 

radlOm gtlAVA 

ArlcevpiM iatoRiifoliA. 

Abaoiu rtUculAtA. 

AniiOM tqUADIOOA. 


Amba is common in gardens and fields. In somefplacoB mangoes 
are planted in groves. The largest groves in tho State are near 
Chokak, Eigal, and Top. Although mango flourishes everywhere in 
the State, ^e fruit is considered inferior to Goa and Katndgiri 
mangoes, and every year large quantities of mangoes are brooght 
from those places. Of late within the last twenty years some attempts 
have been made to introdace Alphonsoor dphus and Pariera or pdyri 
mango grafts into tho State gai^eos. As it requires care and al^l, 
the growing of grafted mango trees is not much taken by the people. 

Ananan is grown in Bdvda and Anaskura, where it thrives well. 
It is also brought from below the 8ahy4dris. 

Anjir is grown sparingly. It thrives well at Pauh4Ia and a few 
other places. » 

Bel is eommonly found in flower gardens and near Shiv temples. 
It U largely *planted in Lingiyat burying grounda The triple leaves 
are offered to Shiv, and the yonng froit is made into a preserve. As 
a medicine the pnlped fruit is given to check diarrhoea. 

Bor is grown in here and there gardens, bnt also |as a substan* 
tive crop. The froit is largely eaten by children. 

Bund has been only partially introdneed in Eolbdpur. Experi¬ 
ments hitherto made show that the climate of Eolhtpur is not moist 
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enough {or the healthy growth of Che plant. At higher Icrels such 
a^ at Bhudargod, Mait^par^ and Panh&la; with irrigation the plant 
grows laxuriaatly; and it is supposed that the plant would turire 
well in the western Ghits. The tarries are sown in seedbeds, and 
when they grow about a foot high the seedlings are planted oat in 
holes dvo to six feet apart Coffee reqoiree to be manured erery 
year. *To encourage branching the top •shoot is nippod when the 
tree is fiye feet high and the side bmncnes are pruned periodically. 
The«tree begins to bear in four years. It flowers in Jane and the 
berry is ready tor picking in November • December. In 1881 in 
different State garaons at B&vda, Panh^la, and Visluilgad the 
coffee trees nambered 8000, and the whole outturn for the year was 
060 pounds worth £32 (Rs. 320) at three pounds the rupee. 

Chinch grows in forests, by roadsides, and in waste ground near 
village sites. Tho fruit is largely used by all classes in cookory. It 
ripens in February •March. The thin hard and looso shell of the 
ripe fruit is removed, the black stony seed is taken oat and the pulp 
is dried with or without salt and stored for nse throughout the year. 
Tho young loaves and the stony seed are largely used by the poorer 
classes. The loaves which have a sonr taste are eaten boiled as a 
vegetable, and the seed is used as a chaini or relish. The wood it 
tough and is much used for field tools. The Kolhipnr market is 
sappliod with tainarind from Poh£)e, Top, and other neighbouring 
vil lages. 11 sells at two pounds tho penny. 

Ddlimb is not much grown in the State. Most of the fruit 
usod is imported from Miraj, Pandharpur, and Sitdra. 

Drdk/ihat though once largely grown in Torgal, Has of late 
declined chiefly owing to a kiad of blight which attacks the vine. 
But from tho exporlmonts made at Kolhapur with indigenous and 
foreign varieties, it appears that the vine can be protected from tho 
blight by care and scientific treatment. Eolhipur ^pes are of 
three kinds bJi^hri, kdli, and vildtjAii. The hkokri is green and 
round ; the kdlit so called from its colour, is oval black and larger 
and sweeter than the hhokri ; and the vildyAti which was introduced 
by Colonol Anderson, is black, aod though smaller is sweeter than 
the kdli. The supply is not enough to meet the local demand and 
large quantities oi bhokri grapes are imported from S&tdra. 

Idy which has a bitter taste, is much used for pickles. It is little 
and the markets are supplied ^om Bijdpur, Miraj, and Pandharpur. 

Jdmhhxd is cultivated but it also grows wild in forests. The 
fruit is largely eaten by the children of husbandmen. 

Kavalh is grown in gardens and in house yards. The fruit is 
much esteemed for its soar flavour and is said to possess anti bilious 
properties. ' ^ 

Kel is grown in gardens and near homesteads. It is also grown 
in betel-vine and coffee gardens to shade the young plants. It 
thrives well in Panhfila and Rdybfe. There are six kioas, hangdli, 
kanherif lokhandi, rtubdl or rdik^, ionkel, and-idmhdt or red. Of 
these the ra^tbdl and lokhandi are m66t common. Thq small and 
sweet $onkel and tho kanheri which is smsJler than the ionkcl are 
B ZC9—24 
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light croppers and want much water. At Panh41a they are 
grown for homo consumption in the gardens of tho rich. The 
thick-skinner 1 hang Alt and the iamhdi or rod liavo been of late 
introduced from ttatnigiri and other British districts. The red 
variety thrives host in Malk^por. As it is inferior in flavour, the 
h<nigali though tho largest, is not much Iftced. Light black or 
rod soil suits the plantain best. In the beginning of tho south-west 
monsoon tho ground is ploughed and levellcil j and pits two feet 
square and two feet and a half deep ore dug from six to aevoh foot 
apart. E*ich of tho pits receives about twenty pounds of mixefl 
mtmui e, and the young plant is buried in the pit a foot below tho 
surface. In the dry months plantain requires water twice a week. 
It benrs after eight or nine mouths and lasts three months. A 
hcultUy tree is said to yield as many as 250 plantains, but the average 
varies from eighty to a hundred. When nearly ripe tho bunchos of 
fnilt arc cut and laid in a room in a heap on sUnw covered with 
iiliintaitt or other loaves. After threo days it is ready for cating. 
\Vhon cut half ripe, tho fruit is laid in a heap on straw and is 
covered with a thick layer of plantain leaves coated with cow dung 
or mud. To make the frait soft and to tom the skin yellow a 
small openioff is made, through which cowdung smoko is i^roitted. 
1'he smoko is kept in for three to four days. On fast days 
plantains arc largely used by Hindus. They bcH at eight to twelve 
the penny. Tho flower spike which is called kcJphul or plantain 
flower is used as a rcgotablo, and tho juice of the iuner part of tho 
stem which is felled as soon as the fruit is cut, is used in preparing 
wafer biscuits or papad. Tho green leaves are used ua platoa; and 
the loaves and ashes which are also used as n mordant in dyoing 
make au excellent manure. 

Limbu is grown only to a small extent. The markets arc mostly 
supplied from Bij&pnr, Miraj, and Pandharpur. 

MahAlung is grown in B^vda and Panb^la.* It is used for pickles 
and preserves. In good soils it grows to a large siso and weighs 
as much os four poanda 

above the Sal^4driB, is only grown in picasuro gardens 
and near homesteads. IBclow tho SSahyadris there aro a few rich 
cocoanut gardens in B4vda and on the State estates in Afdivan 
in Batn^giri. The soil abovo the Sabyddris does not suit the 
palm; but as water greatly helps its growth, it is likely that 
cocoannt coltivation may increase with the development of irrigation. 
The tree begins to bear after fifteen years. 

Ndring is grown ^nly in the State gardens at Kolhipur. 

Popai is grown only in pleasure gardens. The fruit is eaten both 
ripe and unripe. 

Papna$ is grown in gardens at Eolhdpnr. As the fruit is inferior 
both in taste and sine to imported fniit and as the plant does not 
bear regularly, the pomello it not much grown in Kolndpur. 

Pem is grown in gardens in tho Alta and Shtrol sub-divisions- 
Tho Kolhdpur market is chiefly supplied from Miraj. * 
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rhanas is ^own near Tillage sites and in priTate estates in the 
west. The fruit, which grows to a lar^ siae^ is largely eaten as food 
by poor people. At Kolbjipor, according to siae, the ripe fruit sells 
at two^pence to a shUling. The wood is largely use^ iu carpentry 
and the leaves when ^titched together are used as plates. 

Rdmpkul is grown in pleasure gardens. For the Kolb dp nr market 
it is grown at the village of Top. Tho fruit matures about December 
and is sold at a penny each. 

Sitaphal is grown in gardens and house yards. The tree boars in 
Juno •July ana matures in October. Tho fruit when ripe has au 
oxcollent tiavour and is much eaten. It sells at half a farthing. 

The chief Kolhdpur berries are chiklya, karvaiui, and fomn. They 
grow wild and are much eaten by children. 

Besides the fruits and vegetables above described, many wild 
fnnts and herbs are eateu by the poor as vegetables in oraiuary 
years and form their chief support in famine years. The fruit of 
kusart which is as big as a coffee berry, is boiled and oaten with salt 
tmd popper, The nerli fruit is red an<i is oaten by children. 
Tbo nkvcri is boiled and eaton with salt and pepper. Tciu pods, 
which are as big as horse-radish pods, aro eaten boiled and mixed 
with popper and salt. Tbo ripe uirU>ar fruit is eaton bv tho poor. 
The peudhri is eaten cooked with salt and pepper. The nt^ar is 
a sojall borry and is oaten by children. The raiamhi and niv are 
eaten cooked. The roots of the lofuikir ikendval and s/Ude, tho roots 
and beans of the phursi, the heart of the dinda, and the sprouts of the 
muruil and mnehtua arc boiled and eateu with salt and pepper. The 
loaves of tho (dklu, dhdmcUi, ndl, kurli, 9urpin, yalvot, and ken, and 
tbo flgwers of the hluiraufi are boiled and eaten with s^t and popper. 
Tho bulbs o£ the kadu-karauda and rdndlu aro also eaten boiled as 
vegetables. The pods of the and birhola aro also eaten cookod. 

A general taste for flowers prevails throughout the State. The 
neat little public garden at Kofhdpur servos as a model and nursery 
fur flower gtfrdous in tho State. Koses aro found in every village 
and a flower pack, from which theesseoeo called pdeftofi is extract^ 
is abundant. jSenc^f^Aa grows wild on the Paohdla hills. Tbe 
tqberosu is most common in native gardexis and affords always a 
plentiful supply of flowers for idohworship. 8hevU grows to a largo 
size in Kol^pur. The chief plants that are seen in native gardens 
are 6ai^u^, diivna, davan$}ievti, yuUhhabu, jdi, jdgvand, jui, madan- 
idn,moffhnyinotia,fnarva, ndgckdpha, nevdli, pack, pdndhrdc/uipha, 
pdrijdt^, (juldb, eddhdgiildb, ionchdpha, and ikevh. Tho foreign 
plants introduced into the State gardens at Kolhapur have spread to 
all parts of the State. 

Though frequent, blights are seldom 6o*widespread«as to affect 
the general harvest. Jvdri or Indian millet suffere from both strong 
ourth-easterly and westerly winda With strong north-easterly 
winds the stalk turns red and grain does not form. The disease 
is called janyamydrog. If a strong westerly wind blows when 
the crop is in ear, the oars remain unfilled or the gn^n grain or 
is converted into a sticky mass culled If a timely 
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shower of rain falb tbo crop improTea. Indian millet alao so flora 
from diseases known as gotavi, Jeandekuri, and IktHt which are said 
to be brought by cloudy weather. In gosdvi the grain sprouts in 
the ear. lu hdndekuri the plant becomes barren. And in the kdni 
(Anglic^ smat) the ears become elongated and black, and tho seed 
contains only a black powder which is easily freed. Indian millot 
affected by ^oidtn and hdndekuri is cut for green fodder. Wheat 
sometimes suffers from a discoao called tamlcrl (Anglic^ rust). The 
grain is ehriveiled and tho stalk and loaves arc covered with reddish 
spots. Spiked millet or hdjri is Rometimes though rarely affected by 
a blight called $hcnda. Tiie leaves of tho crop become yellow and 
the stalk is stunted. Gram, peas» pigeon pea, and otber pulses 
suffer more from worms than irorn diseases induced by unseasonable 
weather. To destroy these worms which iu cloudy woathor gather 
on leaves, much vigilaDco and bbour are required. Among vogota* 
bles brinjals suffer most from worms. To guard the plant ngninet 
worms its roots are dipped before trausplantatioii in a solution 
of cowdung and assafoetida. If they appear when tho plant is 
growing tho grubs arc got rid of by cutting tbo main stalk of 
the plant a few inches above tho ground. When watered the stem 
erroQts again and grows into a healthy plant. Sunday is cousidci'ed 
the luckiest day for planting out brinjals and sprinkling them 
with cow’s urine to keep off lcaf*insects. Cotton suffers from a 
disease called ehimfa which is aaid to be brought by close aud 
cloudy weather. With a timely late shower the crop improves. 
Su|^rcaQe suffers from white ants and an insect called humni. 
It is also much damaged by rats and jackals. Sometimes if not 
watered in time the sugarcane b«^oomes hollow in the centre. 

In Kolhipur locusts were till lately almost unknown. Their first 
visit, when the numbers were not large enough to do any harm, 
is recorded to have taken place about ten years ago. Their visits 
however seem to have become more frequent In 188B both before 
and after the rains myriads appeared along tho SahyAdri range and 
a good distance inland. Tho husbandmen lighted fives and beat 
drums in their fields to drive them off; but their efforts were iu 
vain and so they look upon locusts os a visitation from God. 

KolbApur, with its good rainfall and rich land ospocially in the 
valleys of the Dudhganga, Eriabna, VAma, and Panchganga, is 
more free from famine than most of the Deccan districts. Owing 
to failure of crops in some outlying parts of the State, on account 
of scarcity of rain, prices have been occasionally high; hut except 
in 1876*77 no famuie has been recorded. Even the 1876«77 distress 
was caused more by the condition of the STUTOonding British districts 
than by a total failure of crops iu the State. 

In 1804*b in KoIhApur though the season was tolerably good 
the people suffered from scarcity of food which is said to have been 
caused oy the devastations of the MarAtha army in the interior of 
the Uaritba country. All tho starving persons from the neighbouring 
HarAtha conntiy flocked to EolhApur for relief. There was a great 
pressure on local supplies and the rupee price of grain rose to 
seven pounds and a naif. The number of deaths from starvation 
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appears (o have been large. Shir&jt, the then roling prince of 

Kolhapar, as Well as Himtnat Bahidar, Bhim Bah^ar, and other 

wddrs and well-to*do persons^ distribated food to the starring 

peoplo who had flocked to Xolhilpur from othor places. The 

following jear was a jear of plenty and the people soon recovered 

from the effects of tfiis distress. 

« 

In 1876*77 tbo scanty rainfall of twenty-six inches led to a failare 
of crops, which following the bad crops of the previons jeorSi by 
reason of which there was no grain in storey spread distress amounting 
to famine. Tbo east suffered most. The Shirol sob-dirision between 
the Varna and the Krishna with ita outlying part Rdyb^g suffered 
most; next to it Kdtkol an outlying portion ox Gadinglaj just south 
of tbo Belgaum-KaUdgi road; and (hen the tracts ou the Sahyidri 
hills. While scarcity prevailed in the rest of tho State, famine had 
full sway in these parte. For weeks together people lived on herbs 
mixed with chaff and sometimes committed petty thefts to satisfy 
hunger. When the 1876*77 monsoon set in very sparingly 
husbandmen became alarmed and grain-dealers who bad only small 
grain stores gradually raised the rates. Things looked gloomy, but 
it was not till the first week in Octot^r that the full extent of the 
calamity was felt. It was a week of panic. Prices suddenly rose 
to famine rates; village traders, moneylenders, and well-to-do 

C ersonB, whoso groin stocks had been already reduced by successivo 
ad seasons, did not like to lessen their stock further aud refused to 
make advances to husbandmen on the usual security of their field 
produce; there wos no field work ; and the people clamoured for 
relief works. At first small works were opened by the State to givo 
immediate relief to Mangs, Mh^rs, and other classes more or less 
given to theft, who would otherwise have taken to wholesale 
plundering. At tbo outset, tho wages on relief works which were 
somewhat less than the ordinary rates in the State, were 3d. (Sat.) 
for a man, (1 i ut.) for a woman, and 1 (d. (1 a.) for a boy or girl 
capable of doing work. But subsequently the sliding scale, baaed 
on the pric^of staple food grain, fixed the British Government, 
was strictly adhered to. Under this scale the wages on works under 
Public Works agency were, for a man the price of one pound of 
grain and 1 Jd. (1 a.), for a woman the price of one pound of grain 
and {d. (f a.), and for a boy or girl above seven years the price of 
half a pound of grain and }d. (( a.); and on tbe civil works, for a 
man tho price of one pound of grain and \d. for a woman 

the price of one pound of grain and |d. (ia.), and for a boy or girl 
above seven years the price of half a pound of grain and f i. a.). 
Children under seven years were given {i. (| a.). 

In November 1876, the first relief-works were opened in Shirol 
and Ichalkaronii in the east where distress^began to be felt early 
and in tbe billy parts of Vish&lgad in the west, where owing to 
failure of crops in 1875, distress already prevailed. As the number 
of relief-seekers increased in December and January earthworks 
were started all over the State. The numbers of labourers became 
large. Tbe number was doubled, and went on steadily increasing 
till September when it began to fall off gradually to the end ^ 
November when all relief works were finally closed. 
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From Jaly 1877, tbo Imperial Poblic Works Dop:irtu)eDt took 
charge of some of tbo relief-works carried on a large scale. To 
these works large q umbers of able-bodied labourers were transferred 
with their cbildron under seven years. The total cost on relief-works 
amounted to A26^030 (Ds. 2.SO>bOO). 

Desidos those works gratuitous relief was given to those who were 
unable to work. In Kolbdpur and in the feudatory States under it 
there were already several permanent cbaritablo houses. The scope 
of these was enlarged soon after the scarcity began to be gonorally 
felt. As the distress increased new roliof-bousos were opened at 
convenient places. In all there wore about eighteen reliei-bouses. 
The inmates of Kolhdpur alms-hoases were on two occasions supplied 
with clothing. The clothing funds were contributed by a Inuy in 
England who sent out A40 (Ra 400) and by Mr. Dh^ii Mans&i^m of 
Poona who gave £100 (Ks. 1000). The gratuitous relief cost the 
State £5680 (Rs. &0|800). The following statement shows for each 
of the famine months in 1876 and 1877, the number of persons 
employed on relief-works, both under tho Civil and Public Works 
Agency, with the average rupee prices of jviri and : 

Kolhiipur Fwhine^ !S?ii*77. 
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As the agricnltural season of 1877 approached advances were 
made bo a large number of cultivators who would otherwise have 
been left without any means of cultivating thoir fields, as they had 
neither crodit nor the means of buying either food or seed grain. 
The sum advanced, which amounted to £21,600 (Rs. 2,16,000) was 
subsequently recovered, 

The average yearly number of deaths for the three preceding 
years ending 1875-76 was 13,792; and in the famine year 
of 1876-77 It rose to 28,573 or more than doable, Tho 
increased death-rate was more due to cholera, diarrheoa, small-pox, 
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and other epidemics which broke op in the hot season of 1877, 
than to actual starration. The harvest of 1877 was fair, but 
the affected poopto who had been weakened hj their previous 
suffering died in large numbers especiaily along the bills. The 
poorer classes suffered most. In some of the villages of Rijb^ 
whole families of husbandmen deserted their villages and were not 
hoard of afterwards. The loss of cattle was groat. Many Dhaugars 
or Shepherds living in the hilly parts lost all their cattle, owing 
partly to want of fodder and portly to cattle*disease which accom*^ 
pani(^ the other epidemics. Well-to-do people did not actually seek 
State relief, but lost all they had. Ornaments, metal pots, spare 
clothing, and even family idols were freoly sold. Though all visible 
signs of distress have disappeared, it will require a succession of 
go^ years to enable the husbandmen to recover what they havo 
lost^ 
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1 Tbi» chapter owoa mach to additioaa and cometiona bj Mr. E. C. Osanne, 
DirecUir of Agricaitiirc, Bombay, 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

Or 800,189 the total popalatioo of the State according to the 1681 
conaa9> 12,252 were in a position which implied the poaseasion of 
capital Of these 11,858 had a capital of .t20 to £1000 
(Rs.200-10,000), 200 of £1000 to £2500 (Ra.l0,000.25,000),sey©nty- 
soron of £2500 to £5000 (Ra 25,000-50,000), and twenty*ono of 
£5000 to £10,000 (Ila. 50,000-1 fdlA). The bulk of the capitaliats 
are moneylenders and traders. 

Df old rupooe four were current in KolhApur, old Huheri, 
Kilkanthi, Panhfilt, and Shamhhv PirUuini, Of thcflo for every 
handred coins tbo old Ihikeri was cashed for oighty-six Imperial 
rupees, the Nilkaniki for56J, tho Panhali for 961, and the Shambhu 
P%rJchdniiorS7i. The old Bukf’ti weighed 171*075 grains of which 
142*174 were pure metal, the NiHfnnihi 109*027 grains of which 
91*508 were pure metal, the Panhali 109*092 grains of which 114*492 
were pare metal, and the ^Ihamhhu Pirkhdni 175*039 grains of 
which 141*767 were pure metal. Of these tbo Panhali, the chief 
rupee, was coined at Panh41a which lies about twelve miles north¬ 
west of Kolhapur and was the former capital of the Kolhdpur 
State. After 1788 when the capital was removed from Pauh^la to 
Kolbipur, the Panhnlx rupee was occasionally coined at the KolhApur 
mint. In 1839 the RollUpur mint was abolished, and at present 
(1883) the Imperial rupee is the only current coin. 

There is no insurance iii«the State. 

The most usual forms of bills of exchange or hundii are two 
dar$hani that is payable at sight, and mudati that is payable at some 
particular time ^ter presentation. Bills are of three classes, d^ani- 
jog that is where payment is to be made to the payee or his 
order; »hdh<!^og, that is where payment is to be made to a nominee 
of the payee known to the payer; and nUhdjog, that is descriptive 
or where some marks on the body of the payee are inserted in the 
bill for identification. The nuhdfog bill oecomeB necessary in a 
place where the payee is unknown to the payer, and, l^ing a 
stranger, is not able to find out a man known to the payer who can 
speak to his, identity. Bills are not drawn in seta; but the drawer 
sends a letter of advice or jabdb to the drawee stating the number 
of the bill, the name of the payee, and the amount to be paid. No 
drawee will cash the bill unleas he receives the peth or letter of 
advice. Payment is generally made in cash but sometimes another 
bill called badli hundi is given. When payment is received iu 
either of thcee ways the payee passes a receipt on the bill and it is 
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returoed to the drawer. The receipted bill retarned ig called a 
khoka acd is retained by the drawer as a Toucher. Sometimes a 
bill is not for any determined gnm bat the drawee ia asked to pay 
the payee sums of money as he may require them. This is called 
a bhaldvan patra or hindjtAH, It does not require a letter of 
advice^ and the drawee sends to the drawer a letter as each 
payment is made. The bill mast be cashed on the day 
specified if demanded, no days of grace being allcwed. If the 
payment is delayed the payer is oblig^ to pay interest at a 
certain rate Tarying according to the position of the drawer. If he 
ia a banker onc^half per cent a month is paid, in other casea three 
quarters per cent. If payment is songht before the bill falls dae, a 
discount at the above rates ia deducted. If the bill is dishonoured 
and sent back nneashod, the drawee has to pay interest at double the 
rate of current interest from the date when the bill was drawn. He 
must also psy a non-acceptance penalty called nakrdt, varying in 
different places. Formerly he was also liable to pay all the expenses 
of the payee. The practice is not now in vogua If the 
bill is lost or stolen a duplicate or paik letter stating the 
amount of the bill and reqairing payment is grants ; * if 
the duplicate is lost a triplicate or par^h mentioning both tho 
hundi and tbo p^th is issued, and if the parpetk is also 
not forthcoming, an advice or jdb mentioning the Aundi peth and 
parpeth is senL Tho drawee is responsible for the payment he 
maxes, for if he makes a payment to a wrong person he is obliged 
to make the payment over again to the holder of the peih. It is 
therefore customary for tho drawee to take security from the payee 
when the drawee ia not quite certain of the payee. The payee in 
the case of an advice letter or job passes a separate receipt, 
while the hundif pMh, and parpeth are simply endorsed. After 
payment the drawee debits the drawer with the amount paid. If a 
drawer overdraws his account and the bill is lost or dishononred be 
alone is responsible. It is usual after endorsing the bills to sell 
them to bill brokers or daiaU who are paid a certmn percentage. 
When a bilf thus travels to several places it is necessary in case of 
its loss that the peth, parpeth, and ^d6 shonld travel throagh the 
same places before it reaches its final destination. As treasure is 
seldom sent bills aro adjusted by debits and credits and badli 
hundU whose rates vary according to the conditions of the trans* 
action. The interchange of bills has been greatly sic^lified by the 
introduction of a uniform coinage. Formerly the different rupees 
and the different rates of exchange made the system much more 
complicated and was a source of no small profit to local bankers. 
The drawer of the bill generally chaises a oertaiD percentage on tho 
transaction and the person who wants the bill pnys it. The rate 
however is variable according to the condition of the market. There 
are only three firms in the town of Kolhfipur which can cash at once 
a bill up to £4000 (Ra. 40,000). It is generally the practice of the 
bankers, however, not to draw bills payable at sight for larger 
amounts. The introduction of postal money orders has not affected 
the bankers to any perceptible extent, 
s 564— 
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There are oiee baDldng houses, of which eight are at Kolhipur 
and one at Malk&pnr. Where there is an agent or mantra, the 
clerk or gumdsta acts nndor him. Generally there are no tn^ntma 
and the clerk is snbordinate to bis master alone. He is usnail 7 a 
Brahman and Is paid £20 (Re. 200) a year. 

Of townspeople, moneylenders, traders, shopkeepers, brokers, 
Ereaders, and a few highly paid State servants, and of country people 
landlords, village headmen or pdtiU, moneylenders, nndafewnch 
cultivators save money. Savings are mostly invested in ornaments, 
lands, houses, and moneylending. The Govomment Savings Bank 
at Kolhapur is used almost solely by State servants, pleaders, and 
welNio«do men. In IS81«62 about 150 persons hadA7500 (Rb. 75,000) 
invested in the Savings Bank. 

Monejlending is the chief form of investment. Everybody 
who saves something, except perhaps State officials, takes to manoy* 
lending. Of 947 professional money lenders the chief are Brihmans, 
Jains, LingayaU, and Gujarat and M£rw4r V^nis. Besides regular 
monoylonden there are low usurers who for short periods lend 
small sums at heavy rates to the poorest borrowers. Among the 

f ^rofessional moneylenders the Gujar and Marwiri foreign money- 
onders are hardhearted and show no sympathy to their debtors. 
Among other moneylenders those who have lately taken the 
profession aro harsher than those who are hereditary lenders. Under 
the present adminislrBiion after 184o moneylending has groutly 
suffered. The old practice of forcing payment by personal torture 
and dhama or fasting has been discontinued. This has nuuW the 
leuders cautions in lending, and they generally ask for security 
before they loud. Under the old farming system of collecting the 
revenue the farmers had often to borrow money on bard terms to 
meet sudden demands of the darbdr or coort The huBhandmen had 
dearly to pay for such demands. Under the new administration the 
farming sytem has been stopped. The settlement of many of the 
sarddr^’ or estate-holders’ oebts and the introduction of paying 
debts by instalments haye much crippled the profits of money* 
lendera 

Interest is chained monthly. In large transactions the usual rate 
varies from six to nine per cent a year, and in small transactions 
from nine to twelve per cent; but according to the credit of the 
individual borrowers this rate rises to as much as twenty^four to 
thirty per cent a year. When articles are pawned, the yearly rate 
is twelve per cent for pearls, 7{ for gold, and 7^ to nine for silver. lu 
land and house mo^^ages the yearly rate varies from six to nixm 
per cent. In grain MTancoa daring the rains which are generally 
paid after harvest, a quarter of the quantity lent is generally 
charged as interest ^ 

Among borrowers except labourers, husbandmen are perhaps the 
worst off. Of the husbandmen those of the Konkan or hilly parts 
are worse 08 than those of the Deah or plain. In the Eoukan the 
land genorslly yields no more than what is enough to maintain a 
farmer’s family during half the year; during the other half of the 
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year most husbandmen lire on wild herbs and froite and labour 
where poesibla The balk of the hoebandmen are Konbis. The 
Knnbi is sober, bardworkiog, and peaceful. He is also shrewd and 
thrifty in his daily life, but spends much on znarnage and other 
caste feasts. The Jain haslMndmeD are snperior to Knnbis in 
intelHgepce and self-dependeooe. In the Konksn about ten per cent 
and io the plain about thirty per cent of the hnsbandtnen live 
without borrowing. During the American war (1862 *1665) when 
cottott'and grain prices were unnanally high, husbandmen made large 
savings; bat these savings were lavishly spent on marriage and other 
great ceremonies In Kolhipnr debtors are protected by the State 
law by which a limit of twelve years is fixed for the recovery of 
pawns and cash debts, and of hosbandmen the land and the 
dwelling except when it is specially mortgaged, are exempted 
< from sale in the execution of court decrees. 

During the American war (1862 • 1665), when prices were 
unusually high, land was in much demand and fetched high prices. 
At the close of the American war the fall in prices lessenod 
the value of land. Of late the opeoiog of new made-roa^a 
and markets has again increased the demand for land. In the 
execution of court decrees land is not sold except when it is specially 
mortgaged. Land is mortgaged either with or without possession. 
In mortgages with possession the mortgagee receives the produce 
cither as interest, the land being redeemable on payment of the 
principnl ; or sometimes the mortgagee receives the produce partly 
as interest and the surplus as part-payment of the principal. In 
mortgages without posseasion the land stands as security for the 
sntittf^tion of the mortgaged debt. The debtor pays the interest 
yearly, and if the debt is not raid back in time, the land is banded 
to the creditor usually through the iotervention of the civil oourts. 
WhoQ the land is handed to the mortgagee, the mortgagor is 
generally kept as tenant by the mortgagee to till the land. 

To raise loans for marriage and other great occasions labourers 
often pledge their service to moneylendei;^ and husbandmen for a 
poriod of three to ten years. During this period they receive free 
food and clothing from the mortgagees. 

About thirty years ago (1653) nusldlled labourers were paid 
about 3d. (2 m.) a day and skilled labourers 6d. to U. (4-6 os.) 
a day. At present (1883) nnskilled labourers earn did. as.) 
a day in villages and 4^d. (3 as,) in towns; and of skilled 
labourers carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and stonecutters each 
earn 6d. to li. 6d. (4 -12 as.) a day, aud tailors and clothweavers 
6 d. to It. (4-8 as.). When employed in the field day-labourers are 
paid either in cash or grain. Women and children are largely 
employed as labourers, a woman earning about three-qearters and 
a child about one«half of a man's wages. 

Till 1847 no uniform weights and measures were need. Eveiy 
village and every shopkeeper had their own weights and 
measures made of any material at hand. Since 1647 new standard 
weights and measures have been introdooed. According to 
these new weights the iola is equal to the Impend ropes. 
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Gold and silver are sold bj the following table, eight gunjae one 
md^a, twelve mdsds one iota, twenty^four tolas one snetf forty shers 
one man, and twenty mane one iE:Aamit. Inferior metals and other 
articles are aold by the following table: five told$ one chhaidk, two 
chhatdks one navtak, two navtdki one pdvshery two pdvsken one 
two achfiers one sksr, vakka or five kackchathaT$ one 
pdsri, two poiru one dhada, four akadds or twelve pakka afu^a one 
man, and twenty mans one khandi, A pakha aher is eaual to eighty 
rupees in weight and a hichcha aher varies in weight from fifteen to 
twenty*8]R rupees. In selling inotals a man is equal to sixteen 
shers or thirty^two pounds. Grain is sold by measures. A aher 
measure when filled with any of the nine grains, barley, adva 
Panicum miliaceam, ndgit Eleosine corocana, gram, wheat, spiked 
millet, Indian znillet, rice, and tur Cajanus indicus, is in weight 
equal to 100 Imperial rupees. The table of grain meaeures is 6| 
toids one ntlva, two ntlvda one koiva, two Mvda one chipta, two 
chtptda one mdpla, two mdptda one «A«r, two ahera one adtahn) 
two adlahria one pdffH, sixteen pdylia one man, and twenty mans 
one khandi. Of liquids oil is sold by the measure, four kackcha 
ahera one idmUya or pakka ahar, thirteen pakka ahera one man, and 
twenty mans one khandi, A kachcha aher of this measure is equal to 
twenty tolas. Clarified butter is sold by the measure, twenty tolaa one 
pdvaher, fonr pdvahera one aher, aud twelve ahera one man. For milk 
forty instead of twelve ahera make one man and twenty mans one 
khandi. Till 1868, when the survey was introduced, the current land 
table was eight Java one angul, four angula one mvahli, three 
muahtia one vit or span, two ooo hat, hat a one kdihi, twenty 

kdthia ons pdnd, twenty panda one h’gha, and 120 fnghds one chdhur. 
Since 1869 the land meaeore is sixteen anas one guntha and forty 
gunihda one acre. Of cloth waistclotha, women’s robes, and AAddt 
or coarse cloth are measured by cubits or hats ; silk cloth is generally 
sold by the table two one tasu, twelve iasus one hat, and 

two hdts one paj ; and other cloth by twelve inches one foot and 
three feet one yard. Timber is sold by a table of eighty tolda one 
aher, forty ahera one man; and twenty mans one khandi. Grass is 
sold by BO many hundred bundles tho rupee. Bamboo matting is 
measured by the surface and sold by the cubit. Cut stones are sold 
singly or by the hundred and uncut stones by the cartload. 

Yearly price details, which are little more than estimates, are 
available for the foriy-one years ending 1883. During these 
forty-one years the rupee price of Indian millet, which is the staple 
grain of the State varied fnym eighty-eight pounds in 1851 to twelve 
pounds in the famine year of 1877 and averaged fifty pounds, 
The forty-one years may be divided into eight periods Except in 
1844 when it was seventy-four ponnds, in the first period of five 
years endiifg 1847 the price varied from fifty-seven pounds in 
1846 to forty-six pounds in 1848 and averaged fifty-seven pounds. 
In the second penod, the six yean ending 1858, the prioe varied 
from eighty-eight pounds in 1861 to seventy-five ponndsin 1859 and 
arerag^ eighty-one pounds. In the third perioa, the seven years 
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ending 1860^ the price varied from aixtf'five ponnds in 1867 and 
1858 to sixty ^sounds in lS6i sad Aversgod sixty-three pounds. In 
the fourth period^ the fixe yeera ending 1865^ the price varied from 
fifty-two poQods in 1861 to thirty-two pounds in 1864 and averaged 
forty pounds. Except is 1869 when it was forty-three pounds, in the 
fifth pmod, the sevhn years ending 1872, the price varied from 
twenty-nine pounds in 1667 1868 and 1870 to twenty^one ponnds 
in 1866 and averaged twenty-nine pounds. In the sixth period, the 
four years ending 1876, the price varied from forty*five pounds in 
1874 and 1875 to thirty-six pounds in 1876 and averaged forty-two 
pounds. In the seventh period, the four years ending 1880, the 
price varied from thirty-one pounds in 1860 to twelve pounds in 1877 
and averaged twenty-ono pounds. And in the eighth period, the 
three years ending 1883, tne price varied from sixty pounds in 1881 
to fifty-five pounds in 1882 and averaged fifty-seven pounds. The 

details are : XoUdpw Oram Prica ta PoMd*. tata-im. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE, 

Tilt. when British superintendence was introduced Kolliitpur 
had no made roods. Of the pathways those that led west down the 
Sahy&dris to the coast were hardly fit for lightly laden euttlo> and 
those tliat went inland were mere beaten cuttle tracks. During the 
rains from June to NoTomber when the rivers and streams wore full, 
the passui:^ across the inland tracks was entirely closed and foot 
passengers crossed the rivers in the broad but shallow and unsafe 
sugar*pans which yearly coused a great lo^s of life. Ih^twecn 1H45 
and ltV)4 about 3t)0 miles of road were made at a' coat of £l(),t'^0 
(R's. 1,03,000). Since ld>54 old roads have been much improved 
and new roods made, the chief being the l*oona*Belguum mail 
roofl. At present (188<*)), besides several small roads, Kolhdpur 
has four main lines of communication, ono the ]*oonu*llelgaura rood 
running north and south, and three the Kolluipur-Amba }>usb, 
tho Koihapur^Phonda poss, and the 8nnkeshvur*Pdrix»U puss roods, 
running west towards Uic coast. The Poenu-lhdguuiu mail road, tho 
chief inland rood in the State, enters the Kolhdpur State at tho 
Vdma river in the north and runs about fifteen miles south-west to 
KoUidpur, and from Eolhdpur runs south-east fiflcon mites further 
by Edgol to the Dudhgangu on the southern frontier. Tho road is 
metalled and bridged throughout, the chief bridges being across 
the Vdma, Panchganga, and Dudhgunga. It is repaired from 
I’rovmcial funds by the British Goverument. Beginning from the 
north, by the Amba PUonda and Parpoli passes which are now fit 
for carts, three roods from Kolhdpur run west down ttio Sabyddria 
to the coast. Of these the Amba pass rood leads to Ratndgiri, tho 
Phonda pass road to Vimydurg Devgad and Mdlvun, and-the Pdrpoli 
pass rooa to Mdlvon and Vcngurla. The Kolbdpar-Amba pass rood 
runs from Kolhapur forty-two miles north-west to the village of 
Amba on the Sahyddris on the borders of Eolhdpar and Ratndgiri. 
At Brahmapuri, about two miles north-west of IColhdpuT, tho rood 
crosses the Panchganga, and then through the Pouhdla gorge passes 
the villages of Navli, Avli, and Bambavda, and the large town of 
Malkdpur. From the village of Amba on the S ^y ddris the road 
descends west by the Amba pass to Ratodgiri. Within Eolhdpur 
linuts the road was conpleted in 1383 with drains and bridges at 
a cost of £48,234 (Rs. 4,82,340). Of the threo coast roads, the 
Eolhdpur-Amba pass road is the shortest for Eolhdpur and B^gli, 
hi iraj, Shirol, Kurundvdd, Ichalkaranji, and Athni lying east of 
Eolhdpnr. The Eolhdpur-Pbonda pass road runs forty-two miles 
south-west to the villa^ of Ddjipur near the Sahydws on the 
bordort of < Eolhdpar and Ratnd^ri. From Eolhdpur the road 
passes the villages of Hala^, Ananj, and TaUvda. Of the 
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forty-two miles, the total length of thte road in Eolhipnr, twenty- 
six miles, from Kolhdpur to Gibikhind were in 1874 built by t^o 
Kolhapur State at a cost of £7307 (Rs. 73,070) and tho romaming 
sixteen miles from Gibikhind to Ddjmur arc now being drained and 
bridged ond when completed will adord direct communication with 
the coast during tilt ruins. From Dijipur near the Sahyddris 
tho road dcseonds by the Pbonda pass into RatnAgiri, one branch 
going north-west to Viiaydurg, another going west to Dcygad, and a 
third* south-west to Mdivan. At present (1883) for Eolhdpur this 
road is the most direct to the cockst. About twenty-six miles south 
of Eolhipur, by the towns of Saravda and hTurgod, this road 
bronchos oast to Kipdni in Belgaum. This portion to Nipdni is now 
being cross-drained under British supervision. From 8ankhcsvar 
on tikc Pooua-Belgaum moil road, about thirty-six miles south of 
Eolhdpur, tho Sankeshvar-Pirpoli pass road runs thirty-slx miles 
west to tlto village of Dhangarmola near the Sahyidris on the 
borders of Kolhdpur and SdvantvAdi. In South EoU^pur tlie road 
paH6('s by the towns of Oadinglaj and Ajra. From Dhangarmola 
near tho Sahyddria the road descends by tho Pirpoli pass into 
Sdvuntvddi. After leaving Vddi the road branches in two, one 
nusatng north-west to Mdivan and the other south-west to 
Vcngurla. Of tho thirty-six miles the total length of this road 
within Eolhdpur limits, about ten miles between Sankeshvar and 
Gadingldj were in 1881 completed at a cost of £9273 (Rs. 92,730), 
of which half wus paid by the British Government and the other 
half by the Eolhdpur State. For these ten miles as well as for 
twelve miles further from Godinglaj to Ajra which were made 
solely by the Eolhdpur State at a cost of £9347 (Rs. 93,470), the 
road is mnruificd that is laid with crumbly trap, and for the 
remaining fourteen miles from Ajra to the Pdrpoli pass which were 
also mode by the Eolhdpur State, the surface is laid with laterito. 
Except the Hiranyukeshi and a few smaU streams the rood is 
cross-drained throughout. It is the most direct coast road for Athni, 
Gokdk, Jiukeri, ana Nipdni in Belgaum, and for Tisgaon in Sdtdra. 
The traffic On this rood is heavy, ayei%ging about 150 carts a 
day. Most of the cross roods arc unfit for carts and many are 
difficult for pack bullocks. Of the email inland roads, besides 
the through Poona-Bclgaum road, the Eolhdpur-Miraj rood runs 
twenty-six miles easi; from Eolhdpur to TTdgaon by the towns of 
llirla, Attigro, Alta, and Hdtkalangda. At Udgaon the road crosses 
the Erishna and runs further east to Mtraj. It is a first class 
bridged and drained rood built in 1877 at a cost of £21,168 
(Rb. 2,11,680). From Attigre on the Eolhdpur-Miraj road a drained 
and bridged rood, built at a cost of £5003 (Rs. 50,030), runs nine 
miles south-east to Ichalkaranji; and from Ichalkaranji a fair 
weather cart track runs seven miles east* to Eurondvda. From 
Udgaon on the Eolhdpur-Kiraj road a cross-drained road built at a 
cost of £1747 (Rs. 17,470) runs four and half miles south to Shirol, 
two and half miles from Shirol to Eurundvdd, and five miles from 
Earundvdd to Hervad. On the east side of the ErUbna near Udgaon 
a four-mile road from Sdngli joins the Eolhdpur-Hiraj road in the 
south. At the eighth mile north-west of Eolhdpur, on tne^Eolhdpur- 
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Ambapass road, a murumed and bridged road about four miles long 
runs west to tbe old fort of Panhila. The portion immediately 
below the entrance to the fort ie very ateep, the gradient being about 
one in five. It ie now proposed to make thia portion more eae^. 
From MaUuipur on the Kolndpur-Amba paae road a second class fair 
weather road runs twenty miles cast’to Edpat by Sarud. 

From Sarud a fair woather road without bridges or drains joins the 
Kolhdpur-Ambu pass road at Baxnbavda and from BamWvda it 
continues to run as far as the village of Pishvi. 

Of the roods that arc being built, a drained and bridged road 
estimated to cost about £3200 (Rs. 32,000), will run three miles 
south from Shirol to Narsobdchivddi. From Kolhipur a new road 
is being made thirty-two miles south to Qdrgoti, tlio head¬ 
quarters of the Bbudargad subnlivision. Of these thirty-two miles 
twenty ha VO been cross-drained and murumf.d that is laid with 
crumbly trap till 1882. In 1883 the remaining twelve miles were 
surveys. 

Of the thirteen tolls nine are on ghdt 0 or hill passes and four 
on plain roads. Beginning from the north, the nine tolls on the 
hill passes are at Chkndel, Amba, Prabhinvalli, Anaskura, Edjirda, 
Bdvaa, Phonda, Ohotga, and Hanmant; and ihe four rood tolls are 
atlTnchgaon on the Voona-Belgaum road, at Vadi-Ujlai on the Eolbd- 
puT'Eagal road, at llerla on the new Hiraj road, and at Ajru on the 
oankeshvar-VengurlA road. The tolls charged are for every 
four-wheeled carriage 1# (8 as.), for every two-whccled cart or 
carriage 6d. (4 as.) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3d. (2 os.) 
if unlMcn, 9d, (6 as.) if drawn by four animals and laden and djd. 
(3 os.) if unladen, Is. (8 as.) if drawn by su animals and laden and 
6 d. (4 as.) if tmladen, 2s. (Re.l) if drawn by eight animals and more 
and laden and Is. (8 as.) if unladen, 2s. (Be. 1) for every elephant, 
(I a.) lor every camel, horse, pony, mule, buflklo, or bullock 
whether laden or unladen: |d. (i a.) for every ass laden or unladen, 
for every eheep, goat, or pig, 6d. (4 os.) for every palanquin 
or otner litter carried by,four or more bearers and .3d. (2 as.) for 
every small Utter carried by less than four bearers. Every year in 
kfay the tolls ore farmed to the highest bidder for one year. The 
tolls are managed by the farmers who pay the amount to the 
State by monthly or quarterly instalments, tn 1881 the tolls were 
farmed for £1847 8s. (Rs. 18,474), of which £1126 16s. (Rs. 11,268) 
were for the nine hill-pasa tolls and £720 12s. (Rs. 7206) for the 
four plain road tolls. Besides these tolls tlm municipaUty of 
Eolhdpur levies tolls on all imports into and exports from &olhdpur 
city. In 1883 t&e city toll yielded a revenue of £1202 12s. 
(Rs. 12,026). 

At preseut (1883) Eblhdpor has no railways. Of the three systems 
of railways, the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag, the South Deccan or 
BeUri-Marmagaon, and the West Deccan or Poona-Londa which are 
bein^ now introduced into the Southern Maritha and Kdnarese 
distneta of Bombay, the Foona«Londa line will pass by Miraj, about 
seven from the eastern boundary of the Kolbipur State and 
thirty^wo miles east of Eolhipur dty. 
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Of the twelve hill possea or ^hdis in the SahTAdria, beginiiing 
from the north> one the Devda ia m the Viahilgad aub-diviaion, three 
the Amba Chindel and Prabh^nvalli are both in the Viahilgad and 
Panhila aub-divietone, one the Anaakura ie in the Panhila aub-uvieion, 
one the Eijirda ie in the Panhila and Bivda eulMliviao&a, one the 
Bivda ia in the Bivda sub-diviaion, two the Phonda and ShiTgad 
are in the Bivda and Bhudargad aub-diviaiono, and three^ the 
Bharaevidi Ohotga and TTmaria are in the Bhudargad suV 
diviaton. Of theae nill paaaee the A'mba and Phonda are fit for carte 
Bcaidea thcae there are about aeventy^five gorges or khinds. hloat 
of the gorges are fit for foot paasengere and a few are uaod with 
difficulty by pack buUocke. Of the eeventy-five gorges twentyour 
are in Yishile^, four in Panhila, seven in Bivd^ and forty in 
Bhudarg^. neaidca these, the hill forts of Bhudargad, Oad- 
inglaj, Gagan^Bavda, Kig^, Panhila, Pivangad, Shivgad, and 
Vishilgad, are approached oy difficult hiU passes, fiOO to 2500 feet 
long. Of these gorges a few are fit for pa^ bullocks and the rest 
are used by foot passengers only. 

The twelve rivers on which ferries ply during the rains (June* 
October) are the Bbo^vati, Ghitri, Dudhgaun, Qhatprabha, 
Kiranyakeshi, Eadvi, Eiairi, Krishna, Eumbhi, Psnchjraga, 
Virna, and Vedganga. During the fair season from Kovemoer to 
June these rivers have water in deep reaches separated by sandy 
plots and have fords at a distance of two to four miles. Before 1845 
iron sugar*pane instead of boats were used as ferries, which yearly 
caused a large loss of life. In 1854 twen^ boats and twenty Imkets 
plied during the rains. At present (1883) the ferry*b<^ts have 
mcreased to sixtyfour of which twenty*two belong to the State and 
forty-two to private persons. Of the twenty-two State fenw boats 
four ply on the Dudhganga at Sulkud, Shidurli, Bachni, and Ghosar- 
vad ; throe plv on'the Eisari at Vaghne, Bajdrbhogaon, and Padal; 
three ply on tbe Eumbhi at Malhi^wth, Sangrul, and Silvan; five 
ply on tne Panchgahga at Bui, Ichalkaranji, Tadinga, Eukdi, and 
Shiye ; two ply on the Vima at Eodoli and Sbitor; and five ply on 
the Yed^hga at Nidhori, Mud^a-budrok, Anur, Ghikhli, and 
Bange. The ferry boats vary in Bias from thirty-six by 12^ feet 
to 7^ by two feet. In twelve towns at Eigal, Enirepitan, 
Ma^pur, Mhamdipur, Mesoli, Nesari, Bajipur, Eashivda, Snlgaon, 
Bulkua, The^son, and Tengurla, the ferry boats are built of teak, 
bdbhul, mango, and tdvri or ailk-ootton tree wood. Generally the 
whole boat is made of one kind of wood, but smnetimes it ia built 
of planks (d two or three di&rent kinds. The boatmen are 
Bd^is, Bhandiris, Chimbhdrs, Eolis, Eunbis, Lingiyait, and 
Husalmdns. At the twenty-two State ferries, tee boatmen are not 
paid in kind o^rain, bat have service lands given in return for 
their labour. Tho ferry boats carry 200 te 400 passengers. Exo^t 
eight private ferries which work free of charge, they charge a m 
of |d. a.) for each pasaenger. Besides nasssn|er8, the lar»r ferry 

boats cany cattle ana carte, generally buJjocks for {d. (} a.), horses 
for l}d. (i a.), and camola for 3d. (2 os.). 
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Of the five chief brides within Eolhipur limits the Eriahna 
hrid^ ie the largest and lies twonty^aix mil^ east of Kolhdpur near 
trdgaon 0 X 1 the Eolhipur-Uiraj road. It is a stone bridge wildi 
eleven ^ soventy feet and with foundations roBting on hard 

rock. Ine roadway is seventyHlve feet above tho river-^. The 
bridge was completed between 1875 and 1879 at a cost of £45,000 
(Rs. 4,50,000), of which £25,000 (Ks. 2,50,000) were paid by the 
British Govemraent, £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) by the Eolh&pur State, 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000) by the ^ng)t State, and £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
each by Mini Senior and Junior. Besides the Vdma bridge on the 
northern border and the Dudhganga bridge on the southern border 
which were built by the British uovemment, tho Panchgangs bridge 
on the Poono-Bolgaum moil rood at Unchgaon, about three milos 
north of Eolh4pur, has seven openings of sixty feet with masonry 
piers and wrought-iron superstroctnre. It was originally intended 
for masonry arches, but as the foundation of the north abutment 
was faulty, latice girders were substituted to diminish the pres« 
sure. This bridge was completed in 1874 at a cost of £25,000 
(Rs. 2,50,000). The remaining three bridges arc on tho EoLhdpur- 
Amba pass road over tho Panchgaoga, phalli, and Kadvi rivers. 
About a mile north of Rolhdpur on Uie Kolhiipur«Amba puss 
road tho Panchganga is erossM by a masonry bridgo with five 
spans of seventy feci. This bridge was completed between 1874 
and 1878 at a cost of £18,013 (Rs. i.81),130). At Mulk&pur on the 
Eolhipur’Axnba pass road the tihulli is crossed by u masonry bridge 
with nve thirty feet spans. This bridge w'us completed botwoon 
1880 and 1881 at a cost of £3805 (Rs. 38,050). About six miles west 
of Malkipur on tho Kolhapur* Aid ba pass ro^ the Kadvi is crossed 
near Gode^aund by a masonry bridge with five thirty foot spans. 
This bridge was completed between 1881 and 1882 at a cost of £3540 
(Rs. 35,400). Besides these fivo bridges u masonry bridgo with five 
sixty feet spans is being built over tho Bhogdvati three miles 
west of Eolh^pur on the Eolh£pur-B£vda rooA This bridgo is 
estimated to cost about £16,082 (Rs. 1,00,820). 

Of the five trurollcrs’bungalows for European travellers throe are 
on the Poona-Belgaum mail rood ut Einni Kolh£pur and Eagal, a 
fourth is at Ddjipur on the Eolh£pur>l^honda puss road, and a fifth 
is at PanhiJa. Of tho threo bung^ows on the Poona^Belgaum moil 
road the Einni bungalow lies fourteen miles north of Eolhipur. It 
accommodates four persons and has fumituro and cooking vessels 
but no messman. Except mntton and beef ordinary supplies are 
obtainable, Water is scanty and ie brought from a well about 
250 yards from thg bungalow. Each traveller is charged a daily 
fee of 2s. (Re. 1). The Eolhdpur bungalow lying close to the 
Sadat Baz&r has room for six persons. Supplies are abundant, and 
besides furniture and cooking vessels the bungalow has a messman. 
Each traveller is charged a daily fee of 2s. (Re. 1). The E£gal 
bungalow lies ten miles south of Eolhipur. It has room for 
four persons and has furniture and cooking vessels bat no messman. 
Water and food are abundant. Tho bungalow belongs to the 
’ chief of Edgal, the present Regent of EoUutpur, who lets travellers 
use it ini of charge. The Dijipur bungalow lies thirty«iime 
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miles soath'weit of EolbApar on the Eolhipur-Phonfta psss roed. 
It haebeen now (1884) rebuilt and has room for two persons. As 
there are no lar^ towns in the neighbourhood^ food and carriage 
are difficult. Water is obtained from the BbogATati which runs 
close to the bungalow. A daily fee of 2s. (Koil) is charged for 
oach tfayellor. The Panhila bungalow lies within the lort of 
Panhdla, about twelve znilce north*west of Kolhapur. As Panhdla 
is the present health-resort of Kolhapur» the bungalow is always 
occupi^ during the liot season. Food is easily obtmncd. As some 
of the springs pass through the lateritefoun^tion which is highly 
charged with iron, the drinking water is said to possess medicind 
pro^Ttice. A doily fee of 8s. (Its. li) is levied from each traveller. 
Besides these dve, a sixth bungalow is to be built at Ambo, forty-two 
miles north-west of Kolhipur on the Eolhipur-Amba pass road. 

For Native travellers the State has built twenty>five standard and 
105 ordinary rest-houses. Of the twenty-five standard rest-houses 
seven are in Karvir, four in BhudargM, three each in Panhila 
Kigal ond Ichalkaranji, two in Alta, and one each in Oadinglaj 
Shlrol and Vtsh&lgod. Of the 105 ordinary rest-houses thirty-one 
ore in Karvir, seventeen in Gadinfflaj, sixteen in Kigal, twelve in 
Shirol, ten in Ichalkaianji, six ea& in Bhudargod and B4vda, five 
in Alta, and two in Fanhila. Besides these 1808 temples and 
mosques serve as rest-houses. Of these 292 are in Alta, 209 in 
Qadfnglaj, 187 in Ichalkaranji, 180 in K4gal, 131 in Vishilgad, 
ninety each in Bbudargad and PanhAla, fifty-eight in Shirol, mty- 
five in Karvir, and sixteen in Bivda. 

Of tho seventeen post offices two, the chief disbursing office 
and a town sub-office, are in the city of EoUutpur; fourteen are sub¬ 
offices at Ajra, Gadii^laj, Gagan-B4vda, Girgoti, Hitkalangda, 
Ichdkaranji, E4gd, Katkul, Malkdpur, PanhdL, R6yb4g, Shirol, 
Torgal, ana Yadgaon; and one is a village office at Narsobichi Yddi. 
The disbureing office is in charge of a postmaster drawing a yearly 
salary of £84 (Rs. 840). The sub-omces are in charge ol sul^ 
postmasters *who draw yearly salaries (Rs. 360) for the town 

sub-offioe of Kolhapur and of £18 (Rs. 180) for other sub-offioes. 
The village office is in charge of a scnoolmaster who draws a yearly 
allowance of £3 12#. (Bs. 36) for this additional work. Besides in 
some places by runners who draw a yearly allowance of £2 8#. 
(Rs.24) for this additional work, letters are delivered by seventeen 
postmen who draw yearly salaries of £9 12s. to £12 (Rs.96-120^. 
The post offices are supervised by the Su^rintendent and his 
assistant the inspector of post offices Deccan division, who both have 
their head-qaarters in Sitira. The salaries of the su^rintendent and 
inspector are personal, present enperintendent arawiuR a yearly 
salary of £240 (R8.2400) and the inspector of £120 (R 0 .I 2 OO). 
Hails to and from Bombay are earned by the Gr^t Indian 
Peninsula Railway between Bombay and Poona; the msila between 
Poona and Kolhapur are carried in pony carts or tonga$ which 
run from Poona to Hnbli through S^tdrar Kolhipur, Be^um, sad 
DhdrwAr. Besides the British poet officee, eight postal lines, 
maintained by the State at a yearly cost of ibont £409 (Ri* 4000), 
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c&rrjr only official letters in the various suVdivisiona. Of the eight 
lines seven run from Kolhapur, one to Bhudargad; a second to 
Panhala; a third to Hatkamg^ Shirol, RayK^gt and Eatkol; a 
fourth to Rdgdl and Gadinglaj; a fifth to Malkdpnr; a eizth to 
Icbttlkaranji; and a seventh to Bdvda ; tl^e eighth line runs 
from IcbalKaranji to Ajra. Every morning at about nmo o’clock 
official letters are sent from Rofbipur with runners who travel 
at two and a half to three miles un hour. Every month shout 
12,000 official packets are despatched from EoUiipur and nearly 
the some number is received. 

Since 1804 Rolhipur citv has a Government Telegraph Office 
wire directly connected vilb Poona and Bclgaum. During the 
fourteen years ending 1882 the yearly messages rose from 599 in 
1869 to 1360 in 1882. Since ISSO a telegraph has also been opened 
between Kolhapur and Ratnigiri, Raj^pur and Chiplun. 

Of tho twelve chief trade centres and market towns two are in 
Karvir, ut Eolhipur ond Sungrul; four in Punhila at Eadoli, Mile, 
Panhsla, and Sarud: one in Alta at Vadguon; one in Gadinglaj 
at Gadinglaj; two in Vish&lgad at Eipsi and Malkiipur; one in 
E4gal ut Murgud; and one in Icbalkaranji at IcLalkaranji. Except 
at Ichulkarunji where a market is held twice u week, at ull tbeso 
places markets are held once a week. Those markets uro spreading 
as well as gathering centres. Of the imports and exports, ut 
Eolhdpur grain, clothe earthenware, baskets, and cuttle largely come 
from neighbouring places; most of these atticlos find their way to 
Nipani in Belguum and Chiplun and Uijdpur in Ratndgiri. Prom 
Sangrul rice is largely sent to Nipani and other places. At Eadoli 
groin is largely sold; from Eadoli cotton, molasses, and chillies, and 
from Poul^a rice are lordly sent. At Surud grain is brought 
in large quantities and uotn exported. At Vadgaon, which 
is a large trade centre, dates, cocoa-keruel, sugar, and English 

F am are brought from the sea ports, and a number of cattle 
rom neighbourmg places for sale: and besides chillies, tobacco, 
and wheat and other gngns, molasses is largely ei^ported. At 
Gadinglaj the chief ti^c is in grain, coarse cloth, and cattle. 
At Eipsi the local dealers take grain, chillies, and other articles 
for sale to IslAmpur, Miraj, Singli, and Tisgaon. At Malkipur 
grain and cattle come from neighbouring villages, and cocoanuts 
dates and other articles from Ratndgiri ports. The chief exports 
are rice, jTfiri, whea^ grain, and chillies. At Murgud grain 
comes in large ouantitieB from neighbouring villages and rice is 
exported. At Icbalkaranji grain and cattle are brought for sale. 
Besides at the large trade centres, forty-seven woekly markets 
are held. Of these seven are in Earvir at Bida, Dhamoda, Hassor* 
budruk, Eandgaon, Khebavda, Shiroti, and Thikpurli; five are in 
Panhila at Bajir-Bhogaon, Ealhen, Eotholi, Padaf, and Pishvi; six 
are in Shirol at Chincbli, Gboearvad, Mdndni, Parmdnand-Vddi, 
Rdybdg, and Shirol: eight are in Alta at Alta, Hdikalangda, Herla, 
Hupri, Eumbboj, Rendal, Bakdi, and Savgav; six are in Gad- 
inglaj at Halkami, Uarli, Eadgaon, Edpsi, Eatkol, and Ifesari; 
•even are jn Bhudargad at MadiJge, Saravde, Sheogaon, Shevpur, 
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Tiirla, Valivda, and Yilvn; one i« in Viahilgad at Kahdgaon; three 
are in B^vda at Birda, Radhivda> and Tisan^; three are in Eigal, 
at Chikhli Eigal and Kangaon; and one is in Ichalkaranji at Ajra. 

Five largo fairs are held in the Stato» at Ohiiichli» Jotiba's BLill, 
E4ga), Qodchi» and ^arsinh*s Yddi The fair at Chinchli is held 
on the bright fifteenth of Md^k in JanuaiyFebruarj and lasts for 
fiye days. At this fair a large number of cattle are brought for 
sale.. it is attended by about 35,000 people and the sales average 
£6000 (Bs. 60,000). The fair at JotiM*B Hill or Yidi-Batndgiri 
is held on the bright fifteenth of Ckaiita in March-April and lasts 
for one day. It is attended by about 40,000 people, and tbo sales 
average £4»500 (Ra. 45,000). The fair at Eigm is held on the 
bright second of Kartik in Ox^ber •November and lasts for one day. 
It is attended by about ]0|iKK) peo^e and the soles average £600 
(Rs. 8000). The fair atGodchi in Tergal is held in Mdrgashirth 
in November-Dooember and lasts for four days. It is attended by 
about 12,000 people and the sales average £700 (Rs. 7000). The 
fair at Narsinh's Y^ is hold on the dark filth of Mdgh in Febniary- 
March and lasts for one month. It is daily attended by about 
5000 iKople and the total sales avera^ £30,000 (Rs. 3 Idkha). 
Besides those, small fairs are held at nineteen other placea. The 
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Excopi that they arc much larger gatherings, these fairs differ little 
from the weekly murkota. The chief articles sold aru grain, clotli^ 
silk, blunkcts, cupper, brass and earthen vessels, glass bangles, peurla, 
perfumes, and awcelmeuts. 

Every village large or small lias its shopkeeper generally a 
Vdiii or Uujar, who deals in groceries, spices, grain, salt, oil, sugar, 
nioluAHos, and oHicr supplies. The whole sto<*k is worth £1 to £30 
(Ks. 10-300). He buys some of the more lusting wares at one of tlio 
chief trade centres or ut some large fair. Hut most of his stock is 
bought from time to time ut the nearest inurkei or snb-divisional 
town. As the rich lay in the clili'f jsirt of their grain and groceries 
for a whole year, buying them iu tho larger markets, they take 
from the village shopki^pi*rs such perishable aj'ticli*s only as oil 
groct'riea and sugar. Tho middle and poort^r cluAfum, except what 
they themselves produ(*c, draw almost all their Auppli(*s from tho 
village shopki't^pcr, and according to their credit pay ready money 
or, whul is cfiminoiicr, have a weekly or monthly account. Even in 
the v'iidcr parts the village shopkoc])er seldom barters. lie is 
often u motley lender, un<l in the accounts of many oi his customers 
oil and spice eutt ics ore often mixed with money i^vaiiivs. 

Below the villogc shopkeejx'r is the peddler. H(»nic of tbo j^dlers 
are craftsmen, generally weavers and co])pcr«nithe. Dunng the 
rains the weavers weave cloth and tho tx>p}>ersrQiths make copper 
and brass vessels which during the fair s<*ason they scdl from vil^go 
to villuTO. Other peddlers sell groceries, pcrfum(*s, glass bangles, 
ond hardware. Toddlers move from house to housi^ carrying %eir 
stock on a packbullock or pony and somofimes by hcadload. The 
peddlers sell most of their stock by barter, specially exchanging 
brass and copper vessels for old clothes and luces. 

The chief wandering carriers arc the Bdg>*a]is, t-amAna, and 
LonAris. Of late, since the making of good through roads and the 
introduction of carts, carriers have much decreasi^d. At present 
(1883) 7347 pack bullocks are employed in carrying grain and 
firewo^. Of these 1500 are in TonhAla, T230 in Karvir, 931 in 
Ottdinglaj, 800 in Bliudargad, 798 in BAvdu, (i04 in Shirol, 434 
in Alla, 382 in KAgal, 376 in VlshAlgod, and 286 in Icbalkaranji. 
Besides bullocks, donkeys arc used by LonAris in carrying firewood 
and lime. 

The chief imports arc salt, metal, cocoanuts, dates, groceries, oil, 
hardw'are, twist, and piece goods. Salt was formerly brought entirely 
by pack bullocks from the Konkan. Under metal come gold, silver, 
copper, brass, and iron. During the American war (1802-1805) gold 
and silver were largely import^; during tho scarcity of 1876-77 a 
large amount of gold and silver in ornaments left the State; and 
since the return of prosperity in 1881 and 1882 gold and silver have 
again been imports. Sheets of copper and brass are brought in 
small quantities, and ready-made vess(4s and drinking mugs in large 
quantities chiefly from Poona. Formerly iron was locals smelted 
and it is now lar^ly brought from Bom&ay by VAnis and BohorAs. 
It is much used for cart tiers and axles and in making iron pots. 
Dates, griceries, keroaine and coooannt oil, iron buckets, and water 
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potA arc brought from Bombay. Stcam-spsin twist, both English 
and Bombay •made, is brought and sold to hand* loom wcayers. Piece 
goods are hand-made and steam-made. Of band-made goods the chief 
arc turbans and women's robes from Poona, Sb4h^pur, Sholdpur, 
and Yrola; waistcloths or dh^tart from Nigpur and Sh&bdpur; 
andsUk wuistcloths or pUAmharB and robes or paiihanxjt and turbans 
from Burhinpur and Poona. Of the steam-mcule cloth the coarse 
strong cloth is Bombay-made and the finor cloth is from England. 

The chief exports arc of grains, rice, jvdri^ ndeknif wheat, and 
gram ; of grocenes and spices coriander turmeric and chillies; of 
oilseeds scaamo linseed and corthnut; and of other exports cotton, 
cotton tape, hemp, tobacco, molasses, and sugar. 

Eolhdpur crafts are only of local importance. The chief crafts 
arc, worKing in gold and silver, copper and brass, iron, stone, lime, 
oartli, gloss, wood, and leather; the weaving of coarse cotton cloth 
and woollen blankets: oil-pressing; the making of paper and 
perfumes. 

OoldHiniths arc found in almost all market towns, and every largo 
village has on hereditary goldsmith or potddr to test the coins paid 
IIS land revenue. Of the total 1200 families about one-third, besides 
wr»rking us gohUmiths, till land. Of the eight divisions, Ahir, 
Deshusth Ih'vdng, Konkanosth, Ijdd, M^rwdri, Ramut, and Vidur 
goldsmiths, the Ih'shaslUs and tho Eonkanosths arc the most skilled. 
Kxivpt a B4't of tools a goldsmith requires no capital; the raw 
gold and silver arc supplied by customers. On every rupee 
weight of the ornaments made, for silver work goldsmiths arc paid 
id. to (id. and for the beat gold work and jewelry as 

much us Ks. (Us.4). lathe city of Kcnhdpur some rich bankers 
employ goldainiths on daily wages to make ornaments for sale. In 
thin way ornaments worth about £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) are yearly 
tniulc aiul sold at. a profit of five to ten per cent. Goldsmiths have 
fairly steady work oil the year round. They work about eight 
lioura u doY, from six to ten in the morning ana four to eight in the 
evening. ^hc women do not help the men, but boys whon about 
twelve years old begin to learn the work. Goldsmiths arc a well- 
to-do claaa. A first rate worker earns about 2s. (Rc. 1) a day or 
£0() (Ra. dOO) a year, a middling worker Is. to Is. 6d. (8- 12 as.) a 
day or £18 to £27 (Rs. 180 - 270) a year, and a poor worker 6d. 
(4 as.) a day or £0 (Rs.OO) a year. 

Coppersmiths or T^mbats and E4s4rs, of whom there arc about 
seventy families, arc found in a few large towns. They require a 
dead stock worth £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50). At Kolh&pur the metal 
dcEders bring copper and brass sbeets from Poona and S^tdra and 
occasionally from I86ngli and sell them to the local smiths at 10 
to Is. (7-8 os.) a pound. Of these raw ehccU coppersmiths m^e 
water-jars, mugs, and cooking vessels and sell copper vessels at 
la. djd. (101 a*.) and brass vessels at la. 2jd. (9^ as.) the pound. 
During tho luir season coppersmiths work ten hours a day; during 
tho rains, owing to tho cost of coals, their work is dull. To sell 
thoir stock they movo from village to viUa^ and attend fairs during 
the dry season. On the chief Hindu festivMS and on the %^nivd$ya 
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or the 30th of every month coppersmiths stop work. Owing to 
large imports of roa^y-made veseela from N&eik^ Poona, Rijdpur, 
8Xt4ra, Shihipor, Shirila, and Tord&l, the craft is not prosperous. 
Coppersmiths earn lO^d. to Is. (7*8 oe.) a day. Copper and brass 
vessels are also brought for sale by Bog^s or Jain workers. 

Blacksmiths or Loh4re and Ghis&die or tinkers of whom there 
are 040 families, arc found in almost all villages. Besides these 
Dhuvads and u few carpenters also work in iron. At Kolhapur 
Jain, Bohora^ and other Musalm&n dealers bring bars and sheets 
of iron from Bombay by Chiplun and soil them to local Lob^rs and 
Ohisjidis. The chief iron articles made are spoons, batehets, 
sickles, and sugar*pans or kdhxU, which fetch l\d. to 2gdr 
(^-1} M.) the pound. Steel is sold at 4|d. (3 os.) the pound. Thei 
services are in constant demand throughout tho year. During the 
fair season their chief work is mending field tools. Except on big « 
holidoys and on every Avtdviitya or no*tnoon day when they do not 
work, Vlaoksmiths work nine to ten hours a day. The women and 
children help in working the hollows. Blacksmiths corn o daily 
wage of Is. 3d. to 2s. (Re. |- 1). In villages whore they chiefly 
mend fiold tools, blacksmiths are paid in grain, about sixty pounds 
(6 pdy/is) a year. During the fair season Ghisddis move from 
village to village and mend field tools. For this they arc paid 
generally in grain at a lower rate than Lohirs. 

The chief stone workers are P6tharvaU, Bcldirs, and Khanddrs. 
Belddrs and KhandArs are quarr^men and earn 6d. to 9(2. (4*6 a^.) 
a day. Bubble fetches fit. to lOt. (Rs. 3 • fi) the hundred feet and 
other stone IJd. to 41(/. (1*3 at.) the foot. The Pdibarvuts dress 
tho stone and earn Is. fid. to 2t. (Re. | * 1) u day. The host dressers 
arc tho Musalmdn Pdtharvats of Rolhdpur who make cxc<dlont 
ornamental carving. Besides these, Mardtha and Musalmdo Ouvandis 
or masons build with stone and mortar or mud and cam It. to It. 9d. 
(8*14 at.) a day. Stonecutters work eight to ten hours a day. 
The women do not help tlie men, but boys when about twelve years 
old begin to loam. 

Londris moke lime in a kiln which is a circular bole built about ten 
feet above the surfocc of the ground. The surrounding walls are of 
stone and mud. At the bottom which has a hole, they place a layer 
of firewood, then a layer of kankar or limo nodules mixed with 
charcoal, and again a layer of firewood. Tho wood is kindled, and 
after eight or ten days wbon the whole is thoroughly burnt, the < 
contents are taken out, seporated from the charco^, and sprinkled 
with water. The lime is ready for sale, and fetches £2 to £2 Ss. 
(Be. 20 * 24) the khandi of a hundred cubic feet. 

Eumbhdrs or potters of whom there are about 200 families, make 
earthen pots, tiles, andbric^. They are klardthds, Ednada Lingdyats, 
and PaAleshiB of whom the Par^sbis chiefly mako bricks. The 
chief raw materials are clay, horsedung, ashes, stable refuse, and of 
fuel firewood and cowdung cakes. The clay is generally dug out of 
the fields for which the Edmbhdre pay rent, but they are allowed 
to take river*baak tilts free of charge. Till about ten years ago 
(1672) Brumbhin used to get clay horsedung and stablerefuse 
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from the SUito tables on giving about 4000 earthen poU a week. 
Since 1872 this prtwitico has been stopped, and the horsedung and 
etahlu-nifuse of the State Btubles are sold by public auction when 
the Kumbhnrs buy them. The potter takes about thirty-six pounds 
(1^ fnu?{5) of cluy and mixes it in water with hall the quantity of 
horseduog aud as much of ashes. The mixture is kneaded with 
the liand and then trodden with the feet. This is done twice and 
the process takes two hours. Of the potters* tools the chief are a 
wooden wheel worth about 2s. (Ko. 1); three pieces of or 

khair wood, each worth l|<i. (fa.) one four inches long, another 
three indies, and a third two inches; a stone four inches long 
unci two iiidii'S brood having a handle let in ; and a slick to turn 
the wheel. To make the wheel a flat piece of wood is cut into a 
eirculur form of about eight inches in diameter and a small flat 
circular stone having a hollow in the middle is fixed in the u^ntre ; 
six thin sticks arc inserted as spokes in the piece of wood which 
Norves os the nave. Aflcrwurds three hoops arc tied to the ends 
of the spokes with a thiu rupo and the circumference of the wheel is 
loade<] with a mixiure of day and goat hair to moke it heavv. A stout 
wooden peg is buried in the ground all but about nine incncs. A pit 
is filled with water and the wheel is plai«d on the peg, which ri'sts 
in the hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. The potter then places 
about five pounds (2^ wAcrii) of prepared mud on the wooden nave, 
and turning the wheel by a stick fixod in a hole mode for the purpose 
in the rim, makes the wheel whirl ut a groat pace. The potter then 
tokos a pieixj of wet cloth in his fingers and the required form is given 
to the mud, which is moistened with water during the operation. By 
continual handling turning and applying fresh mud, tbo pot is 
enlarged and strengthened and tlie requisite finish of shape is given. 
The pots arc then dried and their outsides rubbed with red earth 
found ut Did, Adur,* and Koparde and polished by rubbing with 
strings of smooth kanjia and sometimes with bhovra soods 

Ix^Hmeunnl with oil. The pots arc then baked in a kiln with rubbish. 
At the bottom of the kiln some rice husk and cowdung cakes are 
spread, and the pots arc then imbedded iu nigular rows among the 
husk and cukes which arc also ph^ntifully heaped over the pottery. 
The kiln is sot on fire in the evening. By about four next morning 
the whole kiln is on fire, and after the husk and rubbish fuel is 
consumed the pots arc token out. The chief earthen vessels are 
pots to fill water called budtikaiis, denU, gttdgarft, and mogIuJ9, round 
» pots or kandaloFf saucers orparah, cups or coveriugs for pots 
or jhd/enU, chitims or smoking pipes, and viandang. Of these 
mauci^n^ cost Iji. to la. Od. (8 • 12 an.) each, dertU 4^^. to Ccf. (3 ** 4 
os.), kandaifig and gkdgars }d. to IJd. (i * | a.), and others jd. {{a.) 
and less. Tiles are cd two kinds cyliiidrical and triangular. To 
moke cylindrical tiles twelve bullockloeds of clay, tw 9 headloads 
of hors^ung, and two headloods of kiln ashes are mix<^ together 
in water and reduced to thick mud. One man prepares the mud. 
another gives Iho requisite quantity to be placed ou the whoel, aud 
the third turns tbo wheel and prepares the tiles in the shape of a 
hollow oylindor tapering towards one end. These cylinders are 
about seven or eight inches long and about three inches in^iameter. 
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While wet, two cuts are made with a piece of stone or wood on 
each side of the eyliudcr, leavine it Joined together on the upper 
or lower end. When dry the cinders arc baked in a kiln. As 
the tiles are made of red earth no red solution is applied. Baked 
cylinders fetch lie. to 3s. Gd. (Its. for every live hundred. 

Wlicn used, the cylinders are longitudinally di«’idcd into two parts. 
Throe iQcn moke 3U0 cylinders or 600 tiles a day. To make 
triangular tiles sixteen bullockloiula of clay, throe hcadlouds of 
borsedung, and three hcodloads of kiln ashes ore mixed toother 
in w‘ater and kneaded in the same way as in TDoking cylindrical tiles. 
The mixture is turnc<l into flui triangular pieces of the required siso 
und allowed to dry u little. Each piece is placed over un oblong 
wooden mould having its upper side convex and tapering towunls 
the end. The mould is then drawn through the mixture leaving the 
tiles on the ground which are afterwards baked. Triangular tiles 
fetch 2s. 6r/. to 4$. (Rs. If *2) tho thousand. To bum a thousand 
largo or small tiles fuel worth la. (6 oa,) is required. 

Potters’ work is brisk during tho fair season and dull during tho 
rains. Gcnorally on Mondays and 6|x;cially on the Mondays of 
SKrAmu (July-August) ond on Shivtdira or tho dark 13th of 
Mfujfi (January-February) potters do no work. The w'omon help 
the men bringing clay and mixing it w'lth horsedung and ashes. 
About ten futnilice of Kumbhdrs w'ork in iron, making large 
sugarpans or kfihiU and buckets. These cam a daily wage of about 
Is. (8 04.). Some potters moke earthen pictures and sell them at tho 
fairs. 

The only glass bon glee locally made arc at Padli about throe 
miles from Kolhapur. The workers are ten or fifteen MarAthds, 
who either bring raw glass from Bombay or locally collect broken 
bangles. In making bangles the large blocks oi gloss arc tirst 
exposed to heat, and w'atcr is poured over them to reduce them to 
small pieces, which ore then placed on five small earthen dishes 
over the mouth of a circular furnace divided into compurtTuents, 
and heat is applied from the inside of the furnace. A large cover 
is placed over the dishes, Icoving an o|)euing at each dish. After 
the heat has been continued for about six hours, tlic glass begins 
to melt, and the glussmaker sits with his face towards the furnace 
on a blanket or any other nondue tor of heat. He dips the 
point of a stick in the melted glass in the jyaral or saucer before 
him, and with both hands turns the stick till the glass forms into 
a small bull. The stick is then placed on a cross stone, and the 
worker keeps patting it with a Sat piece of wood until it is perfectly 
round. A gentlo mow is then given to the stick, which shivers 
the ball into a ring and the ring is enlarged by inserting a flat 
piece of wood. The ring is then passed loan earthen mould and is 
turned round to tbe requisite size by means of an iron spindle which 
is fixed in it. The process must be jierformed with great speed. 
When tho whole mould is covered with bracelets they arc removed. 
The bangles made are of inferior quality. Tho banglemakers sell 
their bangles to Musulmin dealers called Manyirs and to Hindu 
dealers ciuled K^sdrs. As bettor bangles are brought from Bombay 
Mira] an^k'Poona, tbe craft does not thrive. 
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Wood-work ifl carried on in most large TiUagee. Hoit of the 
workmen are Sut^rs who chiefly work to order. Of the raw wood 
teak ifi brought from Bombay or the Hali^^t timber store in K&nara, 
and jack; 'mango, jdmhkul Syziglum junibolannin, khair Acacia 
catechu, khijal TenninalJa paniculata, and tidna Lageretremta 
parviflora timber is brought from the lo^ foreaU. During the fair 
aoason carpenter's work is brisk, and for ten months they earn to 
2h. (Re. I -1) a day. The women do not help the men. Some of tho 
carpenters are clever wood-carvors. and at Foigaon they make good 
cradles. Village carpenters mend ploughs and other field tools and 
arc yearly paid in grain. 

Tanning is carried on in almost all villages by Dhors. Village 
Uluirs genorully flay the hides which the Dborsbuy. Hides dried in 
the sun are useless. In tanning the hide is macerated in limewater 
to m*purate tho hair, tho fat, and the fleshy parts. After the hide is 
woU soakiHl, the hair is scrupod with a scra^r or iip and the fat and 
fleshy |)arts arc removed with a knife or Toe hide is then 

washed in a running stream and soaked for nearly throe days in a 
solution of three parts of bdbkul bark and one part of royrobojon 
waior. To tun the hide thoroughly tho soaking must be thrice 
repeated. Tho hide is then tied into a bag and hung up filled with a 
stronger solution of tho bdbkul bark and myrobalan water. In this 
Ktuto it is left in the sun for seven days to dry and on the eighth day 
it is washed in a stream and dri^. Tho hide is then j>akka or 
well-tannod. According to length, breadth, and thickness hidos fetch 
Is. to 17x. (Rs. ^-8}). Tanners require a capital of about £2 10s. 
(Rs. Tunned hides are sold locally. Except on Mondays tanners 

work from morning to evening. The women help in fetching water 
and in pounding tho bark and myrobulan berries Each hide 

yields tho tanner a profit of about 6d. (4 os.). Tho competition of 
Olntmbhjlrs has lately reduced the profit of Dhor tanners, 

Weaving goes on in towns and most large villages. The chief 
industries connected with weaving are the weaving by Deving and 
Lingadc Eodbtia of course cloth or large and small waist- 

cloths or dhotara and panrkda, women’s robes or lMg<Ua with or 
without silk borders, and loincloths or rumdU; the weavijig by 
Kusolmdn Momins of turbans and kdchda or thigh-cloths ; and tlie 
weaving by Hangars of blankets. Of 3102, tho total number 
of weaving looms, 2444 belong to cloth weavers, 2^8 lo Hindu 
Koehtis, and 206 to Musolman Momins; and the remaining C58 belong 
to Hangars or blanket-weavers. Of these looms 688 are in Alta, 604 
in Godinglaj, 422 in Karvir, 397 in Shirol, 350 in Icholkarunji, 
236 in PanMla, 179 in Kdgal, 86 in Bhudargad, 58 in Biivda, and 
32 in ViehAlgad. Besides these, seventeen looms in the Kollidpur 
jail factory weave all sorts of cloth including towels and table 
cloths. Of cloth weavers the Koshtis chiefly use the coarse and 
strong hand-spun thread which is bought locally and tho Momins 
use tue bettor and cheaper steam-spun thread which is brought from 
Bombay. Of 2238 looms owned by KosLtis, 1008 use coloured 
thread und 1230 use white throad. Coloured thro^ is chiefly used 
in weaving women’s robes. Black thread is obtained locally i it is 
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generally brought from Kilari dyers and sometimeB white thread is 

g 'ven to tlu^m to bo dyed black. Bed thread is bought from Ling/lyat 
angars who bring it from CJiikodi, Gokdk, and Sirguon, and some* 
times from Bombay. Of the cloth woven by the Eoshtis a pair of 
dhotan or woietelothsfor men, each about eighteen feet long and three 
foot broad fetches 3#. (Rs. 1^); a pair t>t vanchd$ or waistoloths for 
boys, ca(*h alK)ut nine feet long ancl2i toot brood fetches lx. 3<i. (12 
mr.}; a silken bordered linjdcor woman’s robe about twenty^mc foet 
long and throe feet brood fetches bs. tkf. (Ha. 3}): an ordinary* robe 
about 10^ foot long and three feet brooil fetches 4x. Od. (Rs. 2f); 
and a loincloth or rutftdl ab<mt 3f feet long and the same broad 
fetches 41d. (3 os.). Of the clothes woven by the Momine turbans are 
twenty to ninety feet long and fetch M. to (Ra. ^*2^), and thigh- 
cloths or hUhiU ore seven to tbirty-eix feet long and feicli to Ii. 
9d. (4-14 as.). Weavers earn £l 10s. to lOx. (Rs. 15-35) a 
month. The bund-niado cloth woven in the State is nil used locally, 
and some i^njcs from Nipdni, Rimdurg, and Vartgtion. Of Jute, 
unports of inuchinc-iuadc Bombay and Manchester cloth have greatly 
rciiucrd the number of hand looms. 

Of (>58 loouiH used bv Blanket-weavers or Saugurn 155 arc in 
Shirol, 151 in Oudingluj, 100 in AItu, Rinety-ninc in Karvir, 
thirty-eight in Kiigal, &rty-throe each in Bhudargad and Panhala, 
twenty-three in VishAlgad, and thirteen each in li;ivila and Ichal- 
karunji. At 1 ^ pounds (2 fa arcs) tho ru|K!e the San gars buy the 
wors(e<l thread from D bun gars or alicplictds who both tend the flocks 
and spin the thread. Before it is w'oven, the thri'ad is cut unci sorted 
to tlio required length and stretched. A puHtc made by boiling 
dried torn 0 rind seeds in water is then upplied in the o\)o.ix uit* witli a 
brush to the worsted thread to make it smooth and straight, 
Blankets about Um feet long and three feet broud fetch 2 n. to 4x. 
(Rs. 1-2); they are in great local demand, especially among 
busbuiidincn, bhopherds, and labourers. 

Oil-pressing is au important industry employing about 500 fumi- 
liee. Oilmen or Telis arc^of four divisions, l^ingayat or I’uncham, 
Eire or K41a, Maratha, and Pardeshi. Of thesi.) Liu gay at Tclis are 
the most numerous. The chief oilseeds locally grown are safflower 
or kardai, uiger-eecd or ftorie or kdrUf earthuut or Ihuimua^ 
and brown hemp or amlxidi. In extracting oil from these seeds 
safflower, which yields most oil, is generally mixed with oilier 
soeds. As most niger-scod goes to Bombay, it is not largely 
pressed. Brown hemp does not yield much oil, but is pressed 
chiefly for its oilcakes which it yields largely. Besides from these four 
seeds, oil is pressed to order from sesame, mustard, and linseed. 
Oil is also sometimes pressed from dry cocoa-kornels, but most 
cocoanut oO^comes f romoutsidc the State. Of these ciglit kiuds of oil, 
tho oil pressed from safflower, niger-seed, carthnut, and brown hemp 
is used both for burning and cooking. Tho sesuma oil is us^ 
sparingly for burning and cooking but it is chiefly presAcd for per¬ 
fumers who mix it with scepted oils. Tho mustatd oil is used in 
preKrring ]ncklei and as medicine. When required for medicine 
garlic is ^ually mixed with the mustard seed in extracting the oil. 
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The linseed oil is loc&Uy need by painters, but most linseed now goes to 
Bombay. The cocoanutoil is cniefly used in burning and in anoint* 
ing the hair. To yield twenty-su pounds (1 man) of uil 180 pounds 
of safflower are required, 110 pounds of niger*s<vd and of eurthnuts, 
320 ]>ounds of brown hemp, 100 pounds of sesame, 140 pounds of 
linseed, and forty-^ight pounds of dried cocounut kernel. From 
tho vuriouB quantities of oilseed, besides yielding twoiiiy*six pounds 
of oil, Aoifiowor, nigvr*sccd, earth nut, and linseed eat'k yields sixty 
poudds of oilcake, brown hemp 192 pounds, sesumo thirty-six 
pounds, and coi^oa-kemel eighteen pounds. Musturd-sced which 
18 rarely prtfssed, requires thirty pounds of the sw'd to yield two 
pounds of oU. When mixed with other seeds, to extract twonty-six 
pounds (1 man) of oil, ninety piiunds of safflower rcouire 160 pounds 
of brown hemp and sixty pouuds of niger*sood, andiorty*6vo pounds 
of safflower reqiiiro eiglity-four pounds of carthnut. In these mix* 
turt's, whon mixed with brows hemp, safflower yields 144 pounds 
of oilcukc, and when mixed with niger seed or carthnut it yields 
sixty pounds of oil cake. Besides from these seeds, iu tlic west of 
tho State oil is pressed from the seeds of the karanj Pongamiu glabm 
and in Alta from tobacco. In some villages the wives of hush&nd* 
mon press small quantities of oil from castor sood or ernwfif hart- 
pea or karad kanuonif Mexican iliistlc or ^nvla dhofra, and from tho 
angular leaved physic-nut or mowjli emudi. Of these the castor oil 
is used both in burning and as a purgative, tho pivia dhoirtt oil os 
ointinont for skin diseases, and other oils chiefly as modicincs. 

The oilinill in general use in KolhApur is simple. It consists 
of a wooden trough, which holds the soids, and a wooden cylinder 
about four feet high fitted right in tho centre of the trough with a 
heavy cross beam on the top in a standing position, one end of which 
rest A about u foot from the ground. A semicin'ular bloi'k of wood 
is attached to tho lower part of tho trough with a piece of wood 
prejeeting and forming a right angle with the upper beam at tho 
end nearest the ground. On this piece of wood a large stone is 
placed and communication with the upper beam Is effected by moans 
of ropes playing on u pulley, and as the«opes uro tightened and the 
block rises tho pressure of the cylinder is increased. A bullock 
blindfolded is yoked to the upper beam. The bullock goes round 
the trough, and by the revolving of the cylinder the seeds are crushed 
and formed into a mass, and by the pressure of the cylinder the oil 
is squeezed out and falls to the bottom of the trough, while the 
residuum forms into a solid mass round the sides of the trough as 
oilcake. An oilmill costa £2 (IU. 20) and bolds thirty to forty 
pounds of oUsoed. 

In some villages a hand oilmill is used which consists of a flat 
atone about flve or six foct square with a hole in the centre, in which 
a stone pestle is made to fit upright. The seeds are put into the 
hole and the pestle is turned with the band. In the handmiil the 
oil rises to tho top and runs out over the sides into a pot. 

As on Mondays and on important holidays the mill is not worked 
at all and on market days it is worked only for half the day, the 
Teli or oilman works tho mill on an average tor twenty-four days in 
a month. Most mills work for eight months in the yetf. During 
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the raina only thoec oilmen who have capital enough to lay in a stock 
of oilseeds press oil. The oilman works the mill for eight hours a 
day. Ficcpt brown homp which takes three or four days, the oil« 
man 
from 

))ounds (1 man) ot oil wnicii generally 
pay the coot of the oilseed, and the oucakes worth 1«. to Is. i>d* (8* 
12 os.) remain as the oilmiui*8 profit for one day. At this rate tho 
eumings of an oilman during his eight working months average £15 
to £20 (Ra. 150-200). Out of this about £4 (1U.40) go m food of 
the bullock and £l (Hs. 10) os resi^rvo to moot tho oecusionul cost of 
a now mill or bullock, leaving £10 to £15 (lis.lOO-150) us the net 
profit of working one mill for eight montlis. Tho outturn of uU 
the local mills is roughly estimatou at about 9200 tons worth £11^000 
(Rs. 1/20,000). The late imports of kerosinc oil which is now largely 
used by the people have not materially affected tlie oilman's prodt, 
as a considerable quantity of the oil locally pressed is sent to 
Bombay Cbiplun, Raj4pur,and Vcngurlu for the oiling of machi* 
ncry. This oil is chiefly exported by local dealers who buy it from 
oilmen. To tho {woplc oil is gcnermly sold by the oilman’s wife 
from houso to house. 

Kolhapur has four paper mills owned by Mails, Kusalmdns, and 
Rajputs. Each rail! employs on daily wag<*s about six Musalmdn 
workers called Kag<lis or KagxU. Two mills work on the owiters’ 
capital and tho other two on borrowed mum^y. llie piqx^r miulo in 
Kolhapur is coarse, but strong and glaxed. Sacking which ja the 
chief row material, is brouglit from llclgaum, Kugnoli, and other 
places. About ninety^six ^wunds (4 m^ms) of sacking arc cut into 
small pieces and plunged m limewaler for a night. It is thou 
redact to a pulp in a roachino called dantf which consists of a 
heavy wooden lover with a hcovy wooden pestle. The lover is 
fiicfl by axles on two upright posts driven into the ground. At tho 
end of tho pestle nearest the ground two heavy iron-tocth arc fixed, 
each weighing about ten pounds, tho whole weight of the pcstlo 
being about fifty pounds, rhe objf'ct of this apparatus is to pound 
the fibrous material into a pulp to effect which two toon arc employed 
in alternately raising the pestle and allowing it to full with a heavy 
blow on a stone slab 2^ feet square firmly fixed in the ground 
with a terraced floor round it. Three men arc employed to work the 
dang, two at the lever and one to keep the sucking between the 
stone and the pestle. From tho tedious motion of the pcstlo 
fourteen days are required to reduce ninety-six pounds (4 mans) of 
socking into a coarse pulp. The pulp is then washed in a river or 
pond, by placing about twelve pounds (ifimn) in a piece of dangri 
or coarse cloth gathered t>t the comers and tied to tho waists of two 
men. These' men stand in the water up to the waist, and by 
continually stirring tho pulp bring all dirt and impurities to the 
surface, and carefuRy remove them. To wash ninoty-six pounds (4 
emai) of pulp takes throe b<mrs. The pulp is then brought to the 
land, and the water is allowed ^ drain ofi; after which about \ mund 
(i lAer) of carbonate of soda OTpdpad^khdr and two poands(l s4rr) 
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o! lime are added. It ia again pounded in the dang for three daya 
for about ten hour a each time. After which it ia again wuahed 
and two pouuda (1 ifter) of country soap and two pounaa (1 $her) of 
limo aro added. Four men are now employed to tread the pulp 
on a terraced floor for aeveral hours. It ia then mode into largo 
lumps and left for'four days to bleach and putrify, and on the 
flfth day it ia again for the third time put into the dang which it 
Icavce this time in the shape of a thin pulp. The bleuchod and putrid 
mas8*ia now put into a lime ciatem tilled with water, four feet atmaro 
and four feet deep. The mass ia atirred with a bamboo, and the 
pro(^^8s of pupor-making begina The gelatinous maaa is n>coivud on 
a mould eunod khaRi which coneiate of a wooden frame throe foot 
long f<H;t broud and inches deep, with cross wooden bars at 
intervals of tbroo inebea. Over this frame ia placed a matting called 
a chhapri made from the blades of kara$ grass woven with horse 
hair. Over this matting another thin frame of wood ia fitted close 
to the mould this second frame being used to keep the stuff on the 
mould, and to limit Uio size of the shoot. A man now sits with 
the moubl in both bands on the edge of the cistern, and inclining the 
mould u little towards the cistern, dips it into the cistern, and lifts 
it again horizontelly giving it a shake to distribute the stuff equally 
over Uie mould. This is refuted three or four times until a sumcient 
quantity of the pulp settles on the mould. The matting is then 
taken off tho mould, and placed on a terraced floor called bafuar 
or palmar. On depoaiting it on the haktar the side on which the 
paper ia formcKl ia tumeu towards tho floor and presstid with the 
band to aqueore out the water, after which the matting is carefully 
token up and the sheet of paper remains deposited on the floor. 
Sheet after sheet in thon token off and laid one over the other in 
a pile, until the pulp in tho cistern is exhausted. The pile is theii 
introduced between two stout boards, over which a couple of heavy 
stones uro placed and u man keeps stomping on the board with his 
foot to squeeze out the superfluous water. The shet^te arc then 
carefully sepuruted one by one and plastered tadry on the house 
walls which arc in the first instonco^ washed w'ith white earth 
and water. As the water ia absorbed the paper dries and foils to the 
ground. The paper at this stage is called rdsf. It is then again hung 
in the sun for a short time to dry, after which it ia mode into a large 

K *'and pressed with great force to render the sheets flat and smooth. 

0 paper now requires finishing by being sized and polished. 
The size used in Kolhapur is mode of rice gruel mixed with powdered 
turii or alum which is laid on both sides of the paper with a brush 
and allowed to dry in the sun on a rope. It ia then polished by 
placing it sheet by sheet on an even board and drawing over it 
smartly a smooth flint stone or shell until it is glaz^. It is 
then cut and the edges are made *even. After the paper 
is cut it is counted into qiurcs or da^idt of twelve sheets each, folded 
and packed into gaddyR or folds of ten datioH. At Rolhipur 
three kinds of paper called vakicha or for books, kharchi or for 
ordinary use, and rdifA or inferior, are mode of different sizee 
etrengtn and finish. The vahicha paper is eighteen inches long and 
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twelve inches broad and a gaddi or fold of ten datidi, each having 
twenty-four or ptius, fotubea 6s.io 6s. (Rs. 2|'3). The 

kharc/ii paper ia fourteen inchoa long and twelve inches broad and a 
gaddi or fold of tun dastiis, each having twelve shocts or prifts, fotebea 
Is. 6f/. to Is. 9d. (12 * 14 as.). The rdstA paper, used as wrappers, is 
neither sized nor polished and a fold or gaddi of ten da^tas, each 
having twelve sheets or pans, fetches Is. to Is. 3(i. (8*10 as.). Paper 
is luodc in separate buildings us workhouses. The workmen work 
ten hours a du^ and are allowed twelve holidays in the year. The 
wonirn and children help the men in sizing and drying the paper. 
Kuch mill yields a yearly outturn worth £76(Ks. 730) of which 
£42 (lU. 420) go in wugi's and £83 (Rs. *130) remain os profit. Of 
the tutul yearly outturn of paper wortli £300 (Hs. 3000) in the four 
mills, about £270 (Us. 2700) worth of paper is IcHziIly used, £200 
(Rs. 2000) in tbc State oihet's and £70 (Ks. 700} by the people ; and 
the roat worth £30 (Ra. 300) gcx's to Miraj and Sungli. Sin(« 1834 
when there were eighteen impor mills employing 666 workers in all 
or thirty •seven for each miA, puper-znaking liaa much declined, chicily 
owing to iiDporta of better and cheaper European pupor. 

I'oiir kinds of perfumery, scented powder called abir or buka, 
sctnit^nl sticks called agarbattis or udbaitis, frankincense oil or udtl^ 
and dcnti'ifricif or Julrtm, arc made by Musulmin and Lad Al£rs. 
To make scented powder about three pounds (120 (oids) of the dried 
flowi^rs of ghoucaari, uakla a fragrant aubsUince ap|>are]itly aoiuo 
s])CcicB of drie<l ah ell •fish, and pdeh Pogoatemon heynuunum, all 
costing about 2«. 6tf. (Us. 1^), are reduced to a fine powder by 
being beaten in a stone mortar with un iron bur. This powder is 
then sifted through a cloth of loose textun*, tho courser grains 
being again ground, beaten in tbc mortar, and sifted. In this 
proct'ss about one*fourth of tho raw materials goes as waste. To two 
])ound6 of this fine powder is added a paste made by mixing ia equal 
parte three ounces {7\ tolas) of spiri*. of frankincense, tho essence 
of sandalwood, and roscl or spice grass oil, and 7 (\^th ouncte (j^th tola) 
of musk, which are all i^uc^ to paste by being beaten in a 
mortar. The whole is again crushed in the mortur with u crowbar. 
Tho result is abir or buka which fetches 3«. (Rs. 11) the pound. To 
make scented sticks or aaarbfiUis 1| poutids of bdbUul charcoal and 
one pound of gar la powder a fragrant drug, kachora or dried root 
of the ('urcuiiiu zodoariu, tagnr or the flowers of the Taborna; monta- 
nacoronariu, fronkineeusc, ndgarmotha or a sweet-smelling grass 
Cyp^'rus pertonuis, and sandalwood arc reduced to a fine powder in 
the same way us in making soonted powder, about ono-fourth the 
quantity being wasted in the process. The mixture ie then reduced 
to a paste by being beaten in a mortar. Small pieces of thin aticka 
arc tlien i^oated with this paste. To give superior quality to the 
sticks musk is mixed in the paste. Scented sticks fetch 4s. to 6s, 
(Rs.2 ’ 3) the pound. To make tulcl, oil is drawn from frankincense 
und mixed with ecsomti oil. To make tooth powder eight sub* 
Htan<x‘s, catechu, myrobalans^ sulphate of copper or morckutt wild 
myrobalans or bibkat dralidti or dried berries of avia Phylanthus 
emblica, Cassia buds or mykeshar, sulphate of iron, and powdered 
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clove or la^angehur are sc^rately ground into coarse powder, mixed 
together, and pounded, rerfume^mokers require a capital of about 
Jt4 (Rs. 40). For four months from September to January the 
work is bnsk and they earn Is. (8 os.) a day : during the rest of tho 
year the work is dull and they earn 3d. to 9d, (2 * C os.) a day. On 
every sale of 2s. (11^. 1) they make a profit of about Od. (i Of 

lato, owing to perfumery being imparted by local dealers from 
lionibuy and some Musalm^ns coming to sell these perfumes from 
Bombay and Miraj, perfume-making is not at present a thriving 
industry. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

HISTORY. 

KoMiAraKlkistoryma; be divided into tbrocporiods, an earlj ITinda 
poriod, neHly mytbic And partly historic; roarning to ahoQt i.n, IS47; 
& Musalmdn period laAtiiig from a.d. KH7 to about 1700 ; and 
a Mardtha period sinco 1700. The oldest historic place iu tLo 
State would >«coin to bo KoHidpnr where in mnkiug aomo excavations 
in 1877 the foundations of a largo Hnddbist relic mound woro 
turned up and in the centre of the mound was found n squaro st^juo 
box with; on tlio inner face of its fu^uaro lid; an inscription in lottcrn 
of abont tho third century bofore Christ recording 'The gift of 
Batnba mado by Dhainagntn.’' Copper and load coins and brass 
Tnodr'ls havo also been found at Kolhapur which show that nhniit 
the first contury after Christ it was andor nilors who wore Tnembers 
or Viceroys of the great SLAtakami or Audlirabliritya kings of tho 
North Deccan, one of whom bore the name Vilirjiyakura.* About 
A. p. 150 tho Kgyptian geographer Ptolemy inoDtionB Hippoknra 
as tho capital of Baleocuros who governed the aoutliom division of 
tho Deccan peninsula. Uippokuni is pi*obably Kolhapur and 
Professor Bhindarkar idontifios Bn 1 occur os with tho Vilivnyivkura 
of the coins.’ To about this time ora little' earlier belong tho 
Buddhist caves called Pdndav Dara about six miles west of Panbdln, 
and the Pavala caves near Jotiba’s hill about nine niilds north*west 
of KolliApur. From tho Andlmibhrityas fhe distrit^t would seoin to 
have passed to the early Kadatnbas (a.d. 500 ) whoso chief capital was 
at I’alastka or Hal si in Bolganm about a hundred miles south'cost of 
Kolhapur. From the early Kadainlxv^ it would sooin to havo passed 
to tho early and Western Chalukyiis from about 550 to 760; U* tho 
RdshtrakutAS toD73; from the Ibwlilrokutastotho Western ChulukyaS; 
who held the district, to about 1180 and under them lathe Kolhapur 
Sildhunw (1050-1120); and to the Devgiri Y^uvs to the Ma sal mAn 
conquest of tho Deccan abont 1^7. Of the early and Western 
Chulnkyas no oopporplatca or atono inscriptions have yet been 


' .lourtuJ BvmlAy Braocli lUyof Aiistlc 8<ici^y, XIV. 147-154; Bombay Arflha)A> 
Ir^cal Survey. Sonirstc NaniMr tO, p 

- .Imirual hr. Uoy. At. Soc^XlV. 152, 155 ; rroftiHior BbAmUrkar't Ooectn 
Etrly Hmtory, 17, 20« * Jkrtius* I'tolomy, 205: Utccau Early Hittory, 20. 
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found in the district. Of the RiUhtrakutas two copperplate ^uta 
have been founds one at Sdmangad fort four miles south of Gadinglaj 
and another at Sdngli town. The Sdmangad grant, which belongs 
to tlio soTenth Rdshtrakuta king Daotidurga or Dantirarma II. 
bourn date Shak 676 (a.d. 753*54) and mentions that Dantidurga’a 
victorious oluphanita ploughed up the bank of the river Reva or 
Narmada, that bo acquired supreme dominion hy conquering 
Vallabha, and that ho early defeated the army of the Karodtak which 
was expert in dispersing the kings of Kdnchi or Conjoveram and 
Kerala, the Cbolas, the Pdndyos, Shribarsha, aud Vajrata.^ The 
Hiingli COpporpluto grant belongs to the fourteenth king Goviud V. 
auil is dated ^hak 855 (a.d. 933*31).^ Of the Wostero Clidlukyos 
who saccoedod the Riishtrakutas in 973, except a copper plate grant 
from Mirsj, no inscriptions have been found within Kolbipur 
limits. The Bdiraj grant belongs to the king Jayasimha III. and was 
made by him in S/tak 046 (a.D. 1024-25) at bis victorious camp, 
which, after warring aguinst tbo mighty Chola the lord of tho city 
of tho Chaudramila, and after seizing the possossions of tho Ioihu 
of the Sovon Konkunas, wm located near the city of Kolldpura or 
KolLftpiir, fur conr^ucring tho northom country. * 

The^ Kolbiipur Slldhdros poasossed the territory lying round 
Kolhapur und in the norib^wost part of the Belgaum district from 
about tho end of the tenth to early in the thirteenth contnry a. d. 
Their inscriptions arc found at Kolhdpur and places in its 
neighbourhood, at Miraj aud at Sedbdl in the Athni sub-division of 
tbo llolgimin district. Like their relatives of the Dortfaero branch in 
tho Konkuu, tho Sihilidns of Kolhdpurclaimto be of the liDOageof tho 
Vidyddhara Jimutardbana, who saved tho Ndgaking Shankhachuda 
from Garuda by oSoring his own body to bo tom instead of his; 
and also liko thorn they carried the banner of a golden Qarud 
$nvaniafiartuladhvajn. The SiUbdras of KolhiSpur were Jains by 
religion. Thoir family goddess was Mahdlakshmi of KolUpura or 
Kolhapur; and though this town is not expressly mentioned as 
til oil* capital till Skak 1109 (a.o. 1187*88), it must always have 
been one of tbo chief seats of their po^^or, aud it furnishes the most 
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’ Fleet's K&narm Dynaatioa, S2 • 33. Thu u the earlicat koovn iiwcription in 
whk'li the dac« ii expretaod by tigurea arranged oveordiug to tb« ctucunal ayatam of 
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* «foor. Bom. Br. Eoy. Aa. Soc. IV. 07; Fkot'a Einoreac Dynaatioa, 37. 

* FIcot’a Klaareae liynastiaa, OS • IOC. 
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convenient appellfttioo of this bmneb of the family for distinguishing 
it from the otlier branches. ‘ 

All that is at present known about the earlier rnombers of tho 
family is derived from a coppcr-plato grant of Mlirasimha, also 
called Gonkana-Ankikira and Gnheyana-Singa. which was found 
Bomo where in the neighbourhood of Mi raj and is dated Sh<tk DSO 
(a.u. 1058-t>f)), the Vilambi SamvaUara, In it Jatiga 1. is called 
' tho lion of tho lulUfurt of Panhdla^' which is about ten miles to 
the north-west of Kolhdpnr; Jatiga II. is called 'the king of the 
city of Tagara;' and God ka is doscribed as poBseMsing tho countries 
of Karamtta^ Kundi, MIriuja, and tlio Koukaua. Kai'ahdta is 
the modem Kanid or KarhAl iu tho Sdtdra district, at tho 
junction of tho Krishna and tho Knyna; and Miriuja is the 
modern Miraj abont thirty milos north-oast of Kolhapur. Kundi 
is the Three-thousand district which in Shak 902 (a.d. 080-81) 
constituted the government of Kilrtavirya I. of tho (laita 
MahdmandnUshvarafi of Sanndattii and which^ so far os the Eatta 
inscriptions go, was still entirely in the possession of that family 
in Shak D70 (A.n. 1048-49)^ in the time of Anka, und again in 
1004 (a.i>. 1082-83), in tho time of Kaunakoira II. ; but hiiIohs 
this statement of Gonka holding the country of Kundi is an invent ion 
or an exaggeration, tho Rattas Ynunt shortly befoi'e or after Shak 
970 (a.d. 1048-49) have siifTered aomo toinporary Iomr of territory 
ijQ which no allusion is made in their own iuyeriptioos. And tbu 
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possession by Gouka of part of tho Eonkana, probably in tho time 
of Nig^rjnna of tho North Konkana branch of t)jo Silihdraa, who 
was iutermediato botwcon Chhittarija (SAok 940» A.i>. 1024>25), 
and Kiimmnni or Mumv^i {Shak 982, a.d. 10G0*9l), and as 
to the events of whoso reign the iDscriptions of his family are 
silent, is corroboi^ted by a passage concerning Anantap^a or 
Anaotadeva, the son of Nd^ rj una, which has been quoted by Mr. FI eet^ 
to show that tho king of Kipardikadvipa who wna killed by 
Jajukosi I. of the Kadambaa of Goa, must have been Ndgdrjuna, 
and iu which the expression 'a time of misfortune from rolatives 
that hud beoomo hostile' plainly shows UrntJayskesi I. who then 
ovorran and devastated tho whole of that part of tho Konkana, hod 
taken odvantago of dissensions aud contests between tho ^ildbdras 
of tho Konkan aud thoir rolativos of Kolhdpur. In tho samo 
iuscription of Mdrasiinha, Quvala 1. or Gnbala is called ' tho lord of 
tho hi I Uf Oft of Kiligila or Khiligila.' This place, which was also 
Mitroaimlms capital, has not yet beon identified. Like his successors 
Mdresimha styles himself only a Mahavtandalcshvara, but gives no 
indication of any paramount sovereign of whom ho was the feudqtory. 
It is not likely, however, that the Sildhdras woro indepondont 
throughoat tlio whole of the period for which records are availablo. 
'i'lic Sildlidra princess Chandaladovi or Chandralekha, who was one 
of the wives of tho Westoru Chilukya king Vikramdditya VI. was 
])roi)ably a daughter of Mdrasimlia. 

llio next name in respect of which there has been any historical 
triformatiem is that of Ilhoja I. Ho seems to bo undoubtedly the 
Hhoja who invaded tho territories of Achugi 1. of the family of tho 
S i u< 1 ha Mah dma m lal cah varan of Erambaragc, and who was su cccss fu lly 
ff^pulHod by Achogii This mast have boon iu about Slutk 1020 
{a.d. 1098-09). • 

'rhorc is an inscription of Balldla at Honnur near which 

intimates that he ruled io conjunctioa with his younger brother 
Gandordditya.^ But it is not dated, and it gives no historical 
information. • 

Tho succession was continnod by Gandardditya, also called 
Ayyana«Singa I., the yonngost son of Mara8iiah& His inscriptions 
range from Shak 1032 for 1031 (a.i>. 1109-10) the Virodhi 
to Shak 1058 for 1057 (a.d. 1135-30) tho Rdkshasa 
aamvatsaray and aro found at Eolbdpur itself and at Tdlalom in the 
neighbourhood.® In Shak 1031 he was governing the Mirinja 
country, together with Saptakholla and a part of the Konkana, and 
his capital was Tiravdda Iu tho Edond# district.* In Shak 1057 
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tinned in intcriptioiu at JWhu4invo (P, 8. and 0. C. InacripUnus Ko. lOS), Smb 
{Mytme InsvriptiMia, p. 2.39). Mcrkara (Ind. Aot. I. 3H5). aud Bciigalui* (Mjioro 
Insviiptiona, 2941, aud which ii placed )>y Mr. Vkx ucar S^rin Maiaur. 
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his capital wha ValavMa^ which^ as suggcatod hy Sir Walter Elliot, 
is probably tho moderu Valva,^ about sixteeQ miles to the south 
of Kolbdpur. 

Oandaraditya was succeedod by his son Vijay^ditya or Vijaydrka, 
also called Ayyana*8iQ|<a 11., whose inscriptions, rango from Shak 
10G5 for 1004 (a>d« 1142-43) the Dundubhi aamvatsaraf to *67(aft 
107S for 1075 (a.d. 1I53«54) the Shriniukh iawxiUara, and are 
found at Kolhapur, Mimj, Bdmui near K^lgal, and Sodbdl in tho 
Tlolgaam district.^ His capital continued to be at Valavdda. In 
tho coppor-plato {^nt of his son and successor Bhojn II., 
Vijaydditya is said to liavo reinstated the rulers of tho province of 
Stluloaka or Thdna and tho kiu^ of Oova or Goa. The first 
statemeut must refer to some assistance roDdoro<l by him to his 
relatives of the Konkana branch, after the reigu of Auautapiila or 
Anuntadevaand before the ruign of Apurdditya ; and it was probul)!/ 
through this assistance that Apardditya came to reigu at alt. Tho 
date that is usually allotted to Apardditya is Shak 1109 (a.d. 
llH7-88):^ but, that this must have boon towardn the end of his 
rojgD, and that ho was roigniug between Sluik 105S and lOOS (a.d. 
1135-1145), has been shown by Dr. Buhlor and this proves uhiiost 
conduHivciy tliat it was Apardditya whom Vijaydditya reinstated at 
Sthduaka. The statement regaining tho kings of Gova, if it rofors 
to any events afToctiog Goa and unless it siin]»ly means that 

the Konkana Siliihdras continned to bear tho title of kings of Gova, 
though the phice itself was lost to them, must allude to some 
occurrences between tbo time of Jayakesi 11. and Pormudi or 
8 hiv»kchitta,of theKddainbos of Goa, to which no rctcrouco ts inado 
in Uic Kddamba inscriptions or in any others that have as yet como 
to notice. 

Vijaydditya was succeedod by hU sou Tlhoja TI. alsci called 
Vijayddityadevana-Singa, whoso inscriptions range from Shak 1101 
for 1100 (a. n. 1178-79) tbo Vilainhi to Shak 1115 

(a. n. 1193*94) the Pr&inddi or Prauiddicha mwivatnara. His 
f<tono-tablets are found at Kolhapur and a coppor-plato grant of 
his reign lias boon produced frum some where in tho 8dtara district.^ 
In Shak 1100 Valnvdda w'as bis capital, but in 1109 his 

capital was Kollapura, tbo moderu Kolhapur itself, and in Shak 
1112 it was Pannaladurga, or, as the Sanskrit version of the name 
is, radmandlodurga, the bill-fort about ten rulles to tho norih*west of 
KoIhSpur. lliat be was still reigning in Shak 1127 (a.o. 1205-6), 
the Krodhana tamvaf^ara, is shown by a note at tho end of tho 


t latitude 16* north and longitado 74” 14' east. Potubly, however, it may be 
tlic * VVoloewnr' of tho mapa, aboot five oiiloo to the oaat by north of KolhApor, or 
ilie * Wolvwra' luul * Wulvwday' of ibe mapi, about aix mHoa to the louth-woet of 
VAlva. 

^ Uiipublishod inacriptiOD*. * lad. Aoi X. 99. 

* Jour. n<iin. hr. hoy As. Sov. Xll. Kxira Nufli)>cr p. 02. 

* liraiifuire KulhApur, 382 414. t 

* VraiuActivQJi of the Uiuur> Sociviy ot DoenUy, irptint of 1977, lit 411. 
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t^hahddmavachandrika of Somadera, accordin^to which the work 
was composed in that year in the reign of Bhoja IL at a Jain 
to tuple founded by O&ndar^ditya at Ajorika, the modem Ajra, in 
tho country of Kolhapur.^ 

Bhoja seems to have been the greatest of the dynasty and is said by 
tradition to have reigned over the tract extending from the Mahide? 
liill north of Bitdra to tho Hiranyakeshi river south of Kolhapur 
and including all the southern tract of the Konkan as far aa 
Badiisliivg^id or Kdrwitr in North Kinara. He is tho reputed builder 
of fifteen hill forte, six of which Bivdaj Bhudargod, Khelna or 
Vishilgad, Fanb4Ia, Pivangad, and S^mfing^ orein Kolhapur limits. 
Dboja II. is said to have especially devoted his attention to tho 
subjugation of tho hill tribes on the West EolhApar frontier and is 
tlioroforo styled in one of his inscriptions as a thunderbolt lovolling 
tho niountein-!ike race of the torbolont chiefs who had sobjugatod 
tho hill forts.'* 
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With tho exception of what has been noted above in connection 
with VijarddJtya, tho inscriptions of Gandariditya and bis successors 
give no historical details. But, as regards tho termination of 
thuir power, there has been no trace of any member of tho 
hixnWy after Bhoja 11.; and^ as in 8bak 1135 (a.d. tho 

Shriinukha 9a7nvat$ara, the Devgiri-YAdav king Singhana II. was 
in poBHossion of tho country round Miraj, as is proved by his 
KKcdnipur inscription,* which records the grant by him of the 
village of KudalachtTnavAda, tho modem KurundvAd, in tho Mirinji 
country; and as inscriptions of Singhana II. shortly after that date 
are found at Kolhdpur itself,* it wonld seem that Bhoja II. was 
tlio last of his family, and that ho was overthrown and dispossessed 
by Singhana II. in or soon after 8hak 1131 (a.D. 1209-10], tho 
Shukla samvalsai'a, which was the commencement of Singhana's 
roign. This is bomo out by one of Singhana's inscription a dated 
Shak 11 GO/ wliich speaks of him as having been ^a voryGarnda in 
putting to flight tho serpont which waa the mighty lung Bhoja, 
whoso habitetion was PannAla.’ * There are some inscriptions 
extant which show that the descendants of Singhana exercisod 
authority in Kolhapur. It may bo assumed that the territory 
remained part of the dominions of tho Yddavs of Devgiri, though 
probably tlio connection was merely nomin^, as the hilly part of 
the country was occupiod by Mardtha pd/cj/drs. 

^After the overthrow of the Yddav dynasty by the Musalmdns 
the eastern subdivUiona of KolhApor came under the Bahmani kinga 


‘ Dr. Kiclliora, Ind. Ant. X. 75. * UenttfiODt'ColAncl B. Weti 

* .luur. Bom. lir. lU>y. At. Xlf. 7. ^DrohaiD'a Kolb&ptir, 425-iSS. 

* r. A and 0. C. loacriptiout. No. 132,1.10* 13. 

* PaaoAla'T) iUya* pnUUvHUi »iAbhupaift'v yila*vitlrAYtts* Vibais garij a. 

’ lit) history ii th« Mualm^ sod Msritha pcriocU ia contributed hj Liouteoant 
Colon«l E. W. Wwt. 
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of tho Deccan bub it was oot till tbo reign of All^«u<l*din 

II. (1435*1457) the tenth king of tbo djnaa^, that an attempt was 
made to bring the western part of thodistrictiuto subjection. In 1453 
the Bahmani general Malik-nl-Tujor was persuaded by a lUja in the 
Konkan belonging to the Shirko family, whom he had captured and 
wished to convert to the faith of Isldm, to make an attack on Shankar 
Hai tho Bija of Khelna or VishiUgad, whom the cunning Hindu 
declared to be his rival and enemy. When the Musalmdn general 
hesitated on account of tho difficult naturo of tbo country, his 
objections wero obviated by tbo proposed convert promising to act 
as giiido and tho army accordingly set forth. For two clays tho 
march was besot by no difficulties, but on tho third day the invaders 
wero led by intricate paths tbrongh a wild savago countrjr, to 
describe tbo borrora of which exhausts the Muhammadan Instorian'n 
stock of bjporbolo. They wore finally led into a donso forest 
surrounded on throe sides by mountains, and their condition 
having been betrayed by their treacherous guide to tho onotny, they 
wero attacked at midnight, and nearly 7000, among whom was tho 
general, aro said to have been massacred. 

Several years then elapsed before the Musalmans mads a further 
effort against Vishilgad. At last, in 1409, Muhammad Shuh 
Bahmani II. (1403-1482) sent his minister Mdhmud Oawiiu 
at tho bead of a powerful army against Shankar Hai. Moi'o 
careful than bis unfortunate predecessor, tho now Bahmani goncral 
took every precaution that prudence could suggest. Having cut 
his way through tbo forest by fire and the axo ho besieged tbo fort 
of Visb4lgad, and when obliged after a fivo months' siugo to 
discontinuo operations, in consequonce of tbo settiug in of tho 
rains he left the passes in charge of 10,000 seasoned troops, and 
with the rest of his army procoodra to Kolhapur, whore ho cantoned 
during the rainy season. As soon os tho wcatfier admitted of 
military operations being carried on he resumed his former position, 
and, as too historian above alluded to says, 'by*stratagem and 
gifts of money obtained possoSBion of tho fortress of Khelna, which 
hod never till then been in tho hands of the Masaloi&ns.’ Even 
after this success he did not leave tho country till he had thoroughly 
subjugated it and taken ample revenge for the loss of the first 
anny. After this be took Goa; and one of his officers, Khusb 
Kaddam, who received on the occasion the title of Eishwar Khdn, 
was on the return of the army to Bedar, placed in charge of the 
newly^conquered districts. 

Eishwar Khan, for some unknown reason, transferred the charge 
of Goa to one Najm-ud^in Gilani, on whose doath one of his officers. 


1 There bare Jcen aa means ^ knowing exactly when thii took place. An inicriptiou 
at Miraj reconie the boildins of a XDoeqae there in A.n. 1419, that u duriog tbe roigu 
(if Firox Sbib Uabnuuii (18V7* 1422), eo the Muhammadane meet havu been eetabliehvd 
there for eome time before that date, and the maaton of Miraj would naturally 
hold the neighbounof diitiicU whkb now belong to Xolbipnr. There are aaid to 
be inecripikme reeorJing Uie exiatedbe of a MuaalauUt acttlement called Nabipor on 
xht UUl of FanhiUa in 
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namod Dahadur Gilani, in 148C aoizod Goa and occapied Rulh&par 
aa wol) aa othor places, being instigated to this course hy Yusuf 
Adil Khan, then one of tho uoblos of the Bahmani king, but who 
afterwards (1489>1510} became himsolf king of Bijapnr. Bahadur 
(iiUni, thus cstablisbod in a position of BOrnMndopondence, availed 
himself of his compand of the son coast to send oipoditions against 
Bombay and to seize tosscIs belonging to Gujariit, This conduct 
naturally excited tho anger of M&bmad Begada (1459 • 1511) tho king 
of the latter country, who in 1493 sent an embassy calling on tho 
Bahmani king to punish his robe llio as vassal, failing which, tho Gajarit 
prince stated, ho would have to employ his own troops. This message 
aroused MdhmudShdli Buhmani 11.(1482-1518), who prevailed on his 
feudatories (so soon to become indepondont princes) to assist him 
and marchiKl against Bahddur GiUni. The latter first took up bis 
residouce ut Saukeshvar from whence ho iied on tho approach of tho 
royal forces. His troops were then defeated near Mi raj, aikd that 
fort wuH surrondorod to tho king, on which Bahadur made o^ers 
of submission. Hu was promised more favourable terms than ho 
could have expected, so much so that, conceiving that such 
generosity could only proceed from weakness, ho rejected Umm 
and renewed hostilities. In those, however, he was so unauccossful 
that bo hod to take refuge in Panhila. Unfortunately for himself 
bo quitted the fart, aud after again negotiating, and again rejecting 
tbo terjns otferod to him, bo was killed in an action with the royal 
troops, and Lis estate or including Kolhipur, was bestowed 

upuu Aio-ul-Mulk Gildui. 

In 1498, on tho dissolution of tbo Bahmani kingdom and tlio 
olovatiori of its chief feudatories into the position of soveroigu 
princes, Kolhdpur and tho adjoining country fell to the share of 

a ur. Tho latter kings of this dynasty, e8|x)ciaUy tho two 
iuiR, pud niNch attention to tho fortification of Panlidla, 
which they strengthened considerably, as is attested by the numer¬ 
ous Persian inscriptions still extant thero. 

When the great Shivaji entered opin his work of croatiog a 
nation and founding an empire, the * hilMorts in the KolhApur 
territory wore too favourably situatod for his purpose not to attract 
his notice. Tho districts of Mi raj and KolhApur wore hold at the 
time by liustum /iamnn injdfjlr from BijApur, and there are good 
reasons for believing that he allowed hiiusolf to be bribed. Either 
by bribery or stratagem ShivAji in 1859 obtained possession of 
I’auhAla and its neighbour Pdvangad and from ibis ptnnt eVaypni 
he reduced lUngna and Kbclna or VishAlgad, together with tho 
other forts in the district above and below the SahyAdris. He 
soon made use of his new acijuiaitions. After dofeating liustum 
^amAn near Panhala ho assembled hisrfeox^s at Vishalgnd and 
thence carried on operations iu tho Konkan, where ho adfjuired both 
territory and booty. Subsequently (1 GO 1) when tbc Bijdpur army, 
under Sidi Johdr, marched a^iost him to avenge the slmightcr of 
Af/^ul Khan and hU army, ShivAji shut birosolf up iu P&nbala, 
whence, after enduring a four mouths' siege, ho osoaped by a 
B5G0-2e 
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characteristic stratAgem and 6cd to Rangna.^ Hts flight left 
Panh^U ut the ucrej of the Bij^pnr king; but Sbir^ji still 
retained VishlilgAd and fnim that eyrioj undismayed by the hostile 
forces gathering from all quarters* he swooped down oo HudUol 
the jt'fjir of JUji Gborpadoj against whom be had long to wed 
▼engcunco for soising hU father Sbdhdji and deluroring him to the 
Dijiipur authorities. His positiem at Vishfilgad also enabled him 
to n^covor poasessiem of Panhdla in 1673, and under its walls ho> 
iuthc fr»1)owing year, defeated the Rij^pur tnxipa. Panhilla was 
BubHeqQontty used as iv place of confinement for Shiviiji^s eldest 
sou Hambhdji, who was there when his father died in 1<>80, and 
who nine years afterwards salliiKl forth from it to be surjirisod and 
capturefl by the Mustdrnuns. It would appear that the place was 
actually fwing besieged by Takarrib KnfiD At the time when 
Sambhfiji left the phbco and went to San games) ivar in the 
Koukan, where ho gi^vo himself up to riotous living with his 
unworthy fuvonriU^ the RrAliman Kalusluv. So entirely was ho 
given np to his pleasures that iixo Moghul gcijcral, who had 
received information aa to where he was, foUuwiHl him with a 
detachmeut, and sem^d him before Sambhaji luol any idea that 
there wsis an enemy in the neigh boar hood. Tim death of Sambhliji 
and tho capture of the infant son of iho latter by the Moghals 
made Rdptnlin, tho sc^cund son of Shivnji> the rfc /aclo Ktija of 
tho MunUhus. M’hilc ho mrrio<1 on o|)(*ratiotj8 in tlio south 
he loft his family at Vishulgad iu comp^iratiTo soenrity, os, though 
Panhsla had been s)MHnlily taken by Aurangzcl/s forces, yet 
Vishdigad and Ihingna with tho ocljaeont country hold out still 
under IhimobandrH I’ant, the anceslor of tho present Paut Annttya 
of Rdvda in KolhApor.* The tenure of Pauhiila, too* by the 
conquerors was but tcinpoiiiry, as the place w’tis ere long retaken 
by Paroshunim Triml>ak. After his esenpo fioui Uinji, Haplrum 
Again visited Vishdlgod; but during the htitor |utrt of his reign 
the most imp<irtant operations he wob engaged iu were all carried 
on in the country situated to the north of K<jlhupnr* aud hi» death 
took place ii^ 1760 at tho ifort of Siuhgad near Poona, a month 
before Satdra, then besieged by tlie MoglmU, fell into tho ha]ids of 
Aarangseb. 

On the death of Rdjdrrim his elder widow Tdrabui, who was (ho 
mother of his oldusi son Sbiviiji, jdacod tho latter then Um years of 
age. on tho throuc* aud as.sumod charge of the administration* aided 
therein by tho Pont Amdtya, tho SonAjialj,* and iWashurdm 
Trimbak whom she mode Pratinidhi. Her first act was to place 
iu coufiuemeut her husband’s second widow Kajosb&i^ with the 


' Gnukt Duff'f'Hwtiry <if tlio Msriih.'U (Indian rriirint,!. 132). 

Mil imiUtiau of thnir prof^nitiir Sbiv4ji. iliu KolMpur amioiDtod eight 

ohiof miiiiatore known na the Ai>hUi/tnufMtyi. TIid Taut Am.Uya of niv’daoiKl thu 
tfoMteti of Kipai ara the vsly remmantativea of lh« AtMnf/nufHiinit now in KiOli(\)>ur. 

’ sidtijj OhMrtttdr, a momlicr oi of the nUloat and moat diaiinpiuihcKl klai’iitlin 
familicA, hOi] hetn nmlr bendpaii by and rwioivod thoydyir of KApai* 

wiiigb hii dcaccndaut^ atiU hold. noW abo' c, 
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lattcr’B son Sambhiji, a child of threo years of age. Her position 
was a most difficult one, as, shortly after Rdjdrdm’s decoaso, 
Aurangzob Id person moved i^piinst Kolhapur and boaioged PanhiU 
and ViaMlgad, both of which places ho took. His siege of the 
former placo possesses a special intoi'estas, while he was engaged 
on it in 1701, ha rccoivcd Sir William Norris, an ambassador 
sent to him on behalf of tho new East India Company with 
letters from tho King of England. The annrdist of tho Mst India 
Company gives a ver^ elaburato account of tho ambassador's 
procession ou tho occasion of his reception on the 28th of April by 
tho Kinporor, but refrains fnnn ^ving historicAl information of any 
importanca Wo only leam that bir Willum Norris prosonted 
200 gold mohafi/ to Aurangzob, that his negotiations on behalf 
of the new Company were uusuccessful, and that he Goally took his 
leave of the Oroat Moghal ou the 5tb of Noveinbor. Anrangseb, 
howuvrr, wa»4 ore long cnilod away by the stato of his affairs towards 
Ah mininagar, and the effects of bis absence wore soon perceived. 
The Pant Arndtya shortly after the Emperor's de]Mrture took 
Panhdia by eacalailo, wheroupon Tdrabai took up hor abode 
in it. and the ]>1aco was for many years the Tirtual capital of 
Kulhfipur. Tho Manitlids mot with equal soccoaa olsowhere, and 
tho Moghal power in that part of the conn try was annihilatod; 
but after the death of Auraiigsob in 1707 a stroke of policy 
was effocted by his successor which checked their onward 
progrOHS by tho divisions it excited among them. This was the 
roloaHc of Shahu, tho sou of SambU4ji, >wUo was encouraged to ansumo 
his phwo as head <»f tho nation, ilo accordingly sent letters and 
tnessengors t** tho loaders of tho ManithA*, calling on thorn for 
ass i stun CO and announcing liia approach. Tdriluii, however, was 
ni>t disposed rotMlIly to give up tho authority she bad so long held, 
or to 80 C her son's claim to tho sovereignty set aside. She thoro- 
forc alfoctod to treibt Sluiha as an impostor, and was supported in 
her rosistanco by tho leading mou of tho UanUhda who lea an army 
against tho grandson of Shivaji. 

Sli/ihu, however, managed to win dver to his came one of the 
ablest uf the generals opposed to him, after which he defeated Tard- 
bdi’s forces, anti in 1708 obtained possession of Sdtara, where ho 
formally seated himself on the throne. Ho pressed on operations 
in the following year against Kolhdpur, and at first met with con- 
sitlcrable success. Panhdia and Visbdlgad falling into his hands and 
Tdrdbdi being obliged to fiy into the Konkan. After this enccess 
he witlidrow his forces in oi^er to attack tho Pant Sachiv, but no 
sooner woro they withdrawn than the enorgetio Tardbdi returned 
and recovered Panhdla. All her hopes, however, were frustrated 
and her prospects blasted by the death, iQ«1712, of her son SbivdjL 
Sho was on this event immediately pla^ in confineident together 
with her son's widow Bhavdnilidi, and Sambhdji, the second son 
of Riljdr&ra, was placed on tho fjndi, tho administration being 
conducted by Rimchandra the Punt Am^tya of Bavda. The eldest 
son of the Pratinidhi joined the causo of Sambhiji, which was 
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fnrtlicr Blrcnfiibened by the sup|)ort of SaijerAv Gbatgo of KAgal. 
The dia.sefiBionR between tbo deacendaute of Rhivaji wore actively 
torucuted by Chin Kali Klida, tho first NWim, whose policy it was 
to weaken tho Mardthiie, and who threw hie mflucncointo the acalo 
on ihu Ride of Sambba]!. Oo tbo ether hand Sb4hu was assisted 
by tbo geniuH of tbo first Pesbwa DuJf^ji Virdivan^th, and the 
IViiiraidbi,' and woe fovuiircd by tho Magbnl Kinperor, wlicso 
laudatory be prufeseed to be. It ih not uecessf^ry to follow boro in 
detail the fluctuations of tbe stnigglo that eon tinned for years 
liotwccu Iho Kolhapur and Sittanv parti os. Tho while (told- 

iitg tbeir owu ugaiiiHl Kolhapur» dirrcte<l their ut toulion obioily to 
aftnirH in the north ; but in 1727 a crisis was bri>iigbt about by tho 
ilbjiidgod aetbm of the Ni»lrn. who claimed to bo arbiter iu tho 
dispnto between Sbnbu and Sambhaji^ and scrin<*stratnd Komo 
territory bob mg in g to tbo former nenfling its ROtllor non t. Shidui 
HTid tho Pcvbwa on this dirocted tneir whole power against tho 
Nisuin and bis ally Sauibbliji. Tho Nir.uin was soon obliged to 
give np tho cause of Sanibhiiji, and the latter brought down tbo 
vougoanco of Rbtlhii on bis bead by rojoeting the overtures made 
to him ; after which» when movitig with an army towards 
he was otterly defeated by the I'ratinidhi aui] driveu to I’anliala 
with tbe loss of all bis baggage. Tdnlbdi and her clanghterdndaw 
BImvilnib/ii, tbo widow of 8biv/iji 11., W(*ro taken prisonorH on 
this occasion and confined tho fort oi Santbluiji by this 

defeat was so reduced that be wan obliged to come to terms, and 
in 1730 a treaty was concluded by which be gave up all claims 
to territory north of tho Vtinm river, his sovereignty being 
iu:kno>vlcdgi^d over tbe tmet of country' lyiog between tho nvors 
Vamu and Kri.nbna on the north andnortli’Cast and tbo Tungbhadni 
on tho south, and over tbo part of tbo Konkan between Sal si aud 
Ankols. It does not appear that tho whole of tbe tract of 
country thus deli nod wan at any time in tho possession of tho 
Kajas of Kolhapur; and reading between tho linos u£ tho treaty 
tho real pQrp<>rt of tlic instrument Rooms to liavo boon that tho 
KoUuipur lifijns might make what conquest they liked to the sontli 
of tho Varna, provided they kept that rivor as their uoHbern 
boundary and did not cross tho Krishna on tho cost. Sambh^ji 
and his succossors indeed sooni to have in ado hardly any attempt 
to assn DIO the sovoroignty of the wholo of tbo districts thas made 
over to them, aud some thirty •four years after the dato of the treaty 
the Peshwa granted to tho Patvardhan family a large aamujdnif a 
very cniisidcrable portion of which w&s situated in these very 
di at nets. Tbo offoct of the treaty was to isolato Kollutpur from all 
that lay to tbe north of tho territory, and consequently from partici¬ 
pation in tho stirring events that took place thoro. Such of tho 


i B«>tH of tleM AffiviaUilicd Wor« imatters were finally •etdcxl. ond were ii(coaodo<1, 
till’ timt by his son HAjirtv and the other by his suviuxl son Sliripatriiv, tUo oldvHt Non 
having; iulhered to the Cftuse of SanVhhiji and livgono tho fouiulor of tliv family of tliu 
IVaiiuiUhi, the chief of Visbilgail in Kollidpur. 
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Kolhapur princes as had any special ouer^y contented thomsclvos 
with feuds with the neighbouring chiefs, and with piracy, in which 
hiKt pnrRuit they acquired cousidorablo proficiency and an evil 
reputation. 

80101*0 twenty years had elapsed from the date of the treaty, 
events Mfomed to ^0 tending to the anion of both branches of 
Sbivdp’b family nudor one lioad. ShdhUj the RAja of Sdtdra, had 
loRt liis only son, and being now advanced in years it bocamo 
incumboQt on him to adopt. Notwithstanding his prolonged wars 
with his cousin Sambbuji ho in this omorgcncy thought of adopting 
the latter, and the Kolhapur prince, being supported by Shdbu^ 
wife, seoiood likely to succeed. 8 a<^b an arrangement, however, 
would liavo boon fatal to the prospocts of the Peahwa's party, whoso 
intorcHt il> was to divide the family of ShivAji and to koop the UAja 
of Sdldi-a A puppot in their hands. At this jnneturo a discovery 
wiis made, or protonded to bo inotlc, which materially altoro<l the 
iinpect of the question, It will bo recollected that on tho death of 
HliivAji IJ. of Kollidpnr Lis mother Tnrdbai and his widow Bhavtini- 
bui wore placed in ronhuouent, and that they aftorwarda fell into 
tho hands of the SatAm Iblja. It was now assorted that Bhavkuibdi 
at tlio time of hot husband's doath was pregnant, and tiiatsbo had 
aflorwaixls borne a son Ktijardin whoso life Tarabiii managed to save, 
at the same time that she kept his existence a secret, by getting him 
rnuvcy(«d out of tlio fort of PanhAla and sent to a sister of BbavAni* 
bui’a who brought him up. Such on assertion of course made at such 
a crisis did not meet with nuiversal credence. It was loudly asserted 
by tbo partisans of SambhAjithat the so-called posthumous son of 
Shiviiji was spuriouH, and arrangements woro made to oppose his 
protousioos, While this discussion and these preparations woro 
going on, SbAhu (1749) lay on his death-bed constantly 
attended by hik wife, who was opposed to tho Poshwa. The latter 
hitwover, it is said, tnauaged to obtoin a secret interview with the 
Kilja, whom ho peiiiiiadod to sigu a deed empowering the Poshwa 
^ govorn tho whole Mardtba empire on condition of his keeping 
up the diguity of the house of Shivs&ji in the person of R&jArdm, 
Q^uriibai's giandson, and hie descendants. Tho document further 
ocknowledgod Uio in depend once of the Kolh&par State, and gave 
the Peshwa power over the Mardtha Jdgirddrs. 

'Hm question whether KAjanim was or was not tho son of Shivdji 
aud whether the deed of cession to the Peshwa was or was not really 
0 x 0 cuted by Shdbu, is one that has boon much disenssod ; and tbo 
historians Mountstuart Elphinstone and Grant Duff^ take opposite 
sideB, tho former doubting and the latter maintaiDing tho genuine¬ 
ness of i)oth heir and deed, It is sufficient for tho purpose of this 
sketch to state that Rdjaram woa eventually ocknowlodgod by the 
Mardthds os tho adopted son and successor of Shilhu. 

In 171)0 Sambhdji of Kolhdpur died without issue and his widow 
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Jijib^i, according to his wishes, selected {or adoption the son of 
S^hdji Bhonsla of KLAnvat a collateral descendant of the house 
of Sbird]!. This stop, however, was strongly opp^isoj by the 
Posliwa, whoso interest it was now to unite, aa it had formerly been 
to divide, the SAtdra and X<»1h&pur families. JijibAi, however, 
managed to obtain possession of the boy; and the Peshwa, 
unwilling to ulfur open op|x>BitioD to an arrangomont so much in 
accordance with Hindu foeling, ndlgion, and custom, acknowledged 
the adoption which he could not prevent, and did so with as good 
a grace possible, ])roftenting tlio usiml hoiioniry drossoa and 
gifte. Tlie buy thus adopted recoivod the uamo of Shlv4ji, and 
during his long iiunority the Kolluipur State was udminiKlored by 
hib uduptivo uiother Jijlb^L 

This period was a disnstroua one for Kolhilpnr. Tlio Poahwa, in 
ord(‘r lu keep it in check, established the powerful fatuily of Patvar- 
dhaub on the eastern friUitiiT with a largo finranjam snfficieut for 
tho iDuintoimtkco of 8000 horsa Afterwards, irritated at the com¬ 
munication kept up by tho Kolhapur c<»nrt with tho NivAtn, ho 
do]>rivo<l the State of the two districts of Ohikodi and Man oil, which 
he bestowed on the Putvardhana Ho restored thorn, it is true, 
afWrwards, but tho example ho sot won followed and the districts in 
(picstiou consUtntly clmugod hands during tho suoc('odiiig fifty years. 
Then piracy iocn'asud to such an oxU*nt that in 1706 an exjiodition 
was sent from Bombay against Mm maritimo possossions of 
Kolhapur, and Fort Augustus or Mnlvan was taken by tho English.* 
In tho following year a treaty was entered inU\ the first ono 
between tho British and Kollidpiir, in which it was stipulatod that 
tho fiirt should bo rostoredon jiajmento! £:W,289 12s. (Us. 3,82,800). 
It was further agreed that tho English sliould be allowed to establish 
a factory in the neigh hour hor>d of Mktivsn and should have full 
frccdum of tratlo. Other wumncrcial privilogos wore ooucoded, 
provision was maclo against piracy nnd wrecking, and the treaty 
concludes with the following fourU^enth article, wlntdi shows a some.* 
what astute diplomacy on the |»art uf tho English : ' Mahdnija dijihdf, 
the lidni, agrees, should the Kononrablo Company bo attacked arxl 
they should require her assistance, to provide them with what 
troops they may want, they supplying them with provisions only. 
The Honourable Company in like manner agrees to assist the Rdni 
shonld it be convenient for tlioui.’ 

The namo of the Kcgent Jijibdi has terrible associations concocted 
with it iu Kolhdpnr. It is related that one night the goddess Kdli, 
andor her manifestation as Sita, appeared to her with the intimation 
that to Bocuro prosperity the shrine of the goddess at Panhala, 
where Jiiibai always resided, shonld be kept constantly wet with 
human blood.. Tho intinfation was obeyed but too implicitly, and 


1 The Kolh^ar pirstce were known in Bombay m tbo Uilvenis from the name 
of the jiort 'Aom from SAvantvddS wen termed KenpfavnU, ft eorruptioo of tbo 
naino of the Sor DeeAi Khom SAvs&t. 
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parties scut out by the Regent at nigbt constantly scoured tbo 
noigbbonrbood of Fanbdla to proenro fresh TictimS; who were 
BAcriRced &t a spot in the inner fort which is still pointed out with 
horror- 

In 1772 Jijib^i diedj leaving her adoptive eon still a minor and 
surrounded by entsnioa. The Poshwa^a troopa were encamped on the 
Kriahnaand committed groat deraatation in the oaatem districts of 
tho Kolhapur territory : Konhorriv Trirobak, one of the Patvrvrdhan 
Saranjdmdars, was making raids from tlio same quarter, while the 
I’niit i’ratmidhi of Anndli was threatening hoatiliies from the north. 
EsUvantrAv Shiuda, tho miuiateriD whose Imndatho administration 
tlion was, abowed conaidomble energy. Ho entered into negotiations 
with Haidar AH of Muisur, with the object of gettiog aasiatanco 
from that priTice and punishing the Peebwa MAdhavrav by getting 
bia uncle and rival Kagliunatlirav installed in his place, at tho 
Hamo tituc that he induced the Poshwa to withdraw hta troopa from 
tho Krinhurt, and routed the Paivardhan. Ho soiforod^ however, 
a aigoul defeat at the hands of tho Pratinidhi, and was so weakened 
ill at Konborrav again overran tho conn try and laid si ego to 
Kollk^piir. Tho tide then turned again for a time. Instigated by 
tho Court at Poona tho cliicfsofKdgsl, BAvda,and Vish^lgmlin 1777 
rose in revolt agtdnat tho minister, but Eahv&ntrav Sliioda, aided 
by Haidar All with money, defeated them without difhcalty, and 
then tnrned kis arms aguinat tho oflicer deputed by the Poshwa to 
recover ('liikodi and Munoli, whom ho drove out of those districts. 
This 8 UCC 0 S 8 , however, proved in the end disastrous to Kolhdpur 
08 it brought tho l^oona Court to seo tho necessity of strenuous 
o/Tortd, and Muhiilji Sindia was accordiugly despfitched with a 
hirg(^ forco against Kulluipur. The Darbar of that State applied 
hastily to Ilatdar Ah. who promised to send a force of 25,000 
men, but these •roiDforcciiients did not arrive in time, so that tho 
Kulhdpur autlioritics were obliged to como to terms with Sindia and 
to agree to make a*])aymont of £150,000 (Rs. 15 lakhs) for which 
Chikodi and MaiioH wore given os security. The Kolbdpur Raja 
Wta fiirthor*boiincl toabstoiu from plundering tho adjacent districts, 
and fnun ix)cciviug aud harbouring rebels against the Peshwa. 

Tho troubles of Kollidpur wore however by no means over, for 
tho Patvardhans continued hostilities on the eastern frontier, while 
ou tho south-west the Sar Dosdi uf Sdvantvddi fumouted aud stirred 
up rebellion and then assumed an openly hostile attitude.^ Ho 
was defeated at Kaugna by tbo contingeDts of tho Vishdigad and 
Bdvda chiefs, but the mutiny he had excited among the garrison 
of tho strong hi) I-fort of Bhndargad is the south of Kolhdpur was 
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1 Tho fond with SivMtvidi trose P^tly from dispotts sbont* viUagot in tUo 
Milvfro ftuU-diviiioii whivh were clAimeu both by tbat 8iato sad Kolh&pur. It wm 
exsoerbatod at this time by j«*aleu«y oo tlio port of ibe KoUiipar coart at the hooors 
obtained for tbo 8ar Oeeii by Hbiiida, whose uicoo be bad marriod, oud who wss alt* 
powerful at l>tilhi< Tbo distinctions thotuaTo rise to so mach jcoloosy wuro the 
title of Edja DaluVJur, and tho (invilogo oTusinit tbo morrAsfs or poscoek’a foathcr 
fans. 
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not 60 eosUj Bnpprcsscd^ and that fort was giron tip bj tbe mntioeers 
to Parasharirzt the greatest of the PatvardhaDS> who had pre- 

yioQsly taken Akevat aad Shirol towns on the north-east frontier 
of Kuihdpur. 

At this junctnre Eshvantr^vShinda died in 1782,and was succocdod 
by Ratndkar Pantj who persuaded the young lUlja to leaTO his 
seclaaion at PaniAla, which thenceforth ceased to be the seat of the 
court, and pat himself at tbe head of the army which was to march 
against the Sdrontridi chief. The expedition was succossful, tho 
Bar Dos^i being compelled to sue for peace and pay tho arrears duo 
to Kolhiipur. The title of Himmat Bahadur, l>ostowod for his 
serricea on tliis occasion on a member of the Chavdn family or clan, 
is still held by his descendants. 

After his return to Kolhapur the R4ja had to face a new trouble. 
The Gadkaris^ of the fort of Bdvda followed tho example of their 
brotbren at Bhudargad, and revolted in conseqiionco of sumo real or 
BuppoBod interference with their rights. 'The Kdja proceeded in 
person to suppress tbe revolt; but the fort, which is situated on a 
precipitous kll rising directly from the Konkan and only joined to 
the main line of tbe Sahy^ris by a narrow passage, was found to 
be impregnable. He was obliged to withdraw his forces and grant 
the terms demanded by tbe mutineers; but shortly after wards, 
when the Gadkaris of Pi van gad were stirrod up by the Savant vudi 
chief to follow the example of revolt, ho was mure successful. Ho 
marched at once against the fort, which was sorrenderod immediately, 
and finding there ample proof of the part played by tho Sar 
DesAi he resolved to punish the latter by invodiug his territories. 
This expe<lition also was successful, and districts wDre added foi* 
a time to Kolhfipnr yielding a revenuo of £15,000 (Ks. 11 Idklt^) per 
annum.^ ‘While tbe Uiija was engaged on this foray .the minister 
Ratniikar Pant was equally successful in suppressing a revolt raised 
by some disaffected chiefs. 

Tho State then on joyed comparativo peace for some years. During 
this period piracy, which though chocked had nevor boon totally 
extinguished, *reviTed and b6camo more rife than over. So much 
annoyance was caused to the English by this that in 1789 they 
meditated an attack on the pirutical states of K2i7autv4^i and 
Eolh^pur, but hesitated about attacking the latter, because they fan* 
cied it was subject to the Peshwawith whom they wero anxious not 
to em broil thenn^l vee. Ndn a Fadnavis (1774-1800), the famous min is- 
ter of tho Poshwa, e^erly caaghtat the menus that thus see^nod to be 
offered of subverting the lodc^ndouce of Kolhipur, and informed 
tho lUja of tho designs of the English, persuading him at tho same 


’ Is eoeb fnrt in the CAuatry a pormanent garriiAn wai kopt ap cotiipofioJ 

of Dion callud (•AUkaiii, lor wbMC iiuMBtenuico UiuU werv MsignM whioli thoy 
lieUl on condition of Mrviev. Tlioa« men were always very tuiacious f»f tlieir mal or 
fancied ri^liU, iumI ready to r«aeui any ififrin^incut v( ifiem Uy taking ihlvaiitogc 
of their wvnre iMHiith»o. • 

‘ They were restored hi 17d2 UirougU the iuUrvcstiou ol the Pcabwa aud yiudia, 
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time to tbrow bimsolf oa tbo protection of tbo Peshwa, and aave 
bimself hy the luterrention of the latter. Tbe scheme waa nearly 
succesafnl^ for tbe Rdja at first listened to tbe Toioe of tbe tempter, 
and seemed inclined to accept tbe modiation of the Poona Court. 
Finding, howoTor, that there was little irnmediate danger, as the 
English were about to engage in a war with Tipu Saltdn (1782-1799) 
and BuapocttQg tbe designeof Ndna Fadnaris,be broke off tbe negotia* 
tIoDs, and piracy floonshod more than ever while tbe English were 
occupied with the Maisur war. As aoon as it waa oror, boweror, 
they mado vigorous preparations for the suppression of piracy, and 
tbe Ritja to avoid hostilities was obliged to auo for peace and agree 
to the terms offered. The second treaty between Kolhdpur and 
tho Enclish waa then, in 1792, concluded. The former State waa 
bound oy it to pay an ontstanding balance due to the English, 
and accepted as a favour tho remission of tho interest doe on tho 
same. Immediate payments wore mado as compensation for tho 
loRROB suffered hy the British merchants at tne hands of tho 
Kolhapur pirates, and farther payments on tbo same account woro 
nrnmgoJ for, as a security for which tho cetablishment of an 
English factory ot M^lvan was stipulated for, to be temporary or 
permanent at the option of the British. The latter were farther 
authorised to establish a factory at Kolbdpur itself, and the R^ja agreed 
to furnish tho provisions required for the sepoys of both factories till 
the articles of tho treaty wero fully oxecutea. Satis^tory as these 
arrangements were on papor, the practical rosulte wore less so, as in 
tbo year immediately following tho treaty there wero the same coin« 
|)1aint4^ os of old against the Kolh&pnr RAja, and piracy was not 
supproesod till the latter was deprired of his maritimo possessions. 

Tho close of tho Maisnr campaign brought another difficulty to 
Kolhapur. Parasburdm Bhdu Patvardhan, who bad taken part in 
tho campaign as an ally of the Boglisb, on his return to his garan^ 
pirn commenced a series of attacks on the eastern districts of the 
Btato and committed great devastation. In one of these excursions 
tlv^ Patvardbiau*s troops under Parashurdm^s son RimchandTa wore 
mot at Alta, a town about fifteen miles to the east of Kolhapur, 
by tbe Kulli^pur forces under the lUjain person and totally defeated, 
Admehaodra with his principal officers Wng captured and taken 
to Kolbdpur. They were not only kindly treated there, but wero 
almost immediately sot at liberty and dismissed to their homes 
with presents and dresses of honour. If this policy was intended 
to bring about pcaco with Parasharim Bbdu it entirely failed. Stung 
at the humiliating defeat his troops had undergone, that leader 
renewed hostilities, and carried them on with such vigour and skill 
that he succeodod in penetrating to tbe capital, whi^ he closely 
invested. At last he was induced to raise the siege on the Rija 
agreeing to pay £80,000 (Rs. 3 Idhh*), and makiog oter hostages 
for the payment of tho sum. However successful ParashatAm Bh^u 
was at the time, bo soon found reason to repent of having made the 
KolhApur R^ja a deadly enemy, as the current of events in a very 
short time brought to the latter an opportunity of revenge which 
was not neglected. A quarrol took place between Niina Fadnavis 
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and Paraabur&in Bhan; and while the latter waa eogoged at Poonaj 
iu tho thickof the intriguea that followed the saicide of Mddhav* 
ray Pcahwa and ended finally in the accesaion of tho 

Bitja wns incited by tbominiater to attack the diatricta of hia oTioiny, 
which wuro thus left uodofended. SluTiiji woa not slow to take tho 
bint, and further porcoired clearly what an opcsiug was offered to 
him by the dissensions that paralysed tho Peshwa’a power. Call ins 
out the ODlire force of his State ho recovered tho fort of Bhiidargad 
which was still in tho hands of ParashurAm Bbdu, and then currying 
tho war into tho letter’s country burnt tho town of Tdsgnon and 
his palaco there. Ho further repoasossod himself of the districts 
of Uhikodi and Mauoli which during tho lato distnrhaucOH had 
fallen into tho hands of the Nipiinikur^ tho chief of Nipilni sorao 
thirty miles to tho south of Koihupnr, who Lad recently mined him- 
self from the position of u buiiihlo Desui t4) that of a powerful 
leader. Kneouragerd by these Ruccesscs the RtCja carried his arms 
to the Kouth, took tho fort of Jamkhuudi for Nana Vmlnnvis. and 
sent his forces to plnnder and levy tribute in tho Karnulak. 

While these events were going on, the Kaja of Satdra made on 
attebpt to throw ofi tho yoke of the PoKhwa, hut was dc^foatod by 
PftruHhuniin Uhdu. lils brother Cbitur Sing, however, escaped and 
colloctod Borno troops, with which ho joiued tho Kolhapur Bdja. 
Farashurdm Bhuu nud Nunn Faduavis haviug now become rccimcilcd, 
tho Court Qt Poona was able to turn its attention to aftaii'a in tho 
south, and tho Patvardhan chief was despatched to hold tbo 
Kolh/ipnr Baja in chock. He met tho latter at a village willed 
Pathaukudi in Chikodi and an CDgagemeot ensued in which 
Pumshurdm Bhdu was killed in This event led to 

fresh exertions on the part of tho Poshw a, and lUmcliandra, 
tho BOD of the fallen chieftain, wa.R sent against Kolhapur with a 
large force, his own troops being roinforced by those of iho Poona 
feudatories and five of SIndia’s discipliuod battalions under tho 
command of a European ofliccr, a Major Brownrigg. The invaders 
met with a check at first, but soon rallied and rogulerly invoBted 
tho town of l^olhipur. Tbo si ego lasted fur two months; but though 
tho besiegers were reinforced by tho Peshwa’s geneml Dhondo 
Pant Gokhale, and a wide bi'coch was made in the fortifications, all 
attempts to curry the place by storm failed. Tho siege wus at last 
raised in conscqneuco of an intrigue at Pooua. Nana Faduavis 
had died, und Sindia at tho instigation of his favonCo Sarjerdv 
Ghdtge'wLo was a Kolhapur sobjoct and with tho connivance 


1 fiakh&rim GhitgewM rawArdedfor the service doce to KcJb&pur on this 

occaeion !»f the gnst of the Kigol eeUte, though be wae the rvpreeentdtive of the 
younger branch of the family in vhoee poeaewion it had been more or leas continu* 
oualy for many yean. Sarjeriv ObA^'e career b a matter of history. Sindia 
married bis daughter the welt known lUijabii and his son, who received the 
title of Ifimluriv, resided entirely at (Gwalior, and seldom, if ever, visited KSgal. 
1*h« estate is now held by Hindnriv’s ^optire grasdsoa. When Sakhintm 
f liiAtge receivo<l the grant of the KAgal estate a im slier anpanage was conferred uo 
the repressotative cf the senior ^neb of tfaeUhAtgv fanuly, which is still held by 
Ilia descendant The chief dUtinction of this branch is their frequent iuttrmar' 
riayee with the royal family of KolbApur. 
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of the Peshwa B^jirav^ who was a deadly eoemy of the Fatw- 
dhans, resolved to take possession of the iaranjdm bclongine 
to that family, and ordered his troops at Kolhapur to act accord¬ 
ingly. 

Rdmchaudrarav thus deserted and betrayed had no optioo but 
to fly, and his districts were taken by bis quondam allies. The siege 
was thus nii'ied, and the Rija, who h^ been at Panhala while it was 
goingou, ontorod the city in triumph. The besiegers are said to 
have suffored a loss of 3000 kiUod and wounded os the day they 
attempted to storm the tows.^ 

Ouo of tho flrst steps taken by the Rijn, after tho siege 
was raised, was to retaliate oa tho Pat van! bans. The Kipdni 
chioP, who was in alliance with Sisdia, had unsuccessfully bosiogod 
the furt of Nerli in the Mimj Haranjtlni, but on troops being seat to 
his assistance from Kolluipur tbo place fell. Kolhdpur indeed 
sueined just tlicu to be excentionally fortunate. Sarjerdv Oh/it 
who came from Poona witii tbo draft of the treaty that wns to bo 
entered into with SindU, brought with it two standards that had 
h’. cn taken by tho Pi'ntiiiidhi of Karid from Kolh&pur, and, also 
tbo foruml cousent of tho Peshwa to tho resumption by the liija 
of tho districts of Chikodl and Manoli. The happiness of tho prince 
was complcU'd by tho birth of a son and heir, who received tho name 
of 8hambhu, but was gonci*ally known as Aba Suheb. 

Kolhapur for some time after this enjoyed unusual quiet, G(moral 
Wollusluy when engaged in the campaign against 8India and tho 
Ttnja of Borar haviug given tho Kolhapur prince plainly to under- 
sturid t1mt aggressions aguinst tho allies of the English would not 
lo permitted. Tho feud witfi the Sar Des&is of Snvnutvddi how* 
over was kept np, and mutual incursions were modo which resulted, 
in 1800, in tho defeat of the Sdvaiits in a pitched battle and the 
siogo of their capital. Hin phvco would probably have boon taken 
bad not Lakshinilsti, the Regeut of Sdvantvddi, applied for aid to 
Uio Poshw^ Tho latter assisted hor by secretly instiipiting the 
Nip^trii Met to take possessioa of the districts of Cliikodi and 
Manoli, on which tho Kolhdpar Rdja hastily raised tho siege of 
Vddi and returned to his owu territory. Activo bostiHtios then 
took place botwei?n him and the Nipanikar which resulted in the 
total defeat of tbo former in a battle at Sdvgaon in 1803. The 
Nijianikar, however, did not press his advantage, and in the follow¬ 
ing year a peace was negotiated which was to bo cousolldated by 
tho marriage of the Nip^nikar with one of the Kolhapur priuccssea. 
The marriage took placo, but had not the desired effect. In the 
midst of tho wedding festivities the Nipani chief snddonly decamped 
with his bride, and a hostile incursion made not long after into 
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I Among the kiltod wcr«MD« of tbo EuopoAa offiomof SiodU's forooi. The 
tomhitones over (ht grtvetof e french ud e Speoiah officer are etUl extant, The 
former bean tho isicriptlon * Jnlei Komeo, nd ifss iCettaon Languedoc, Commaa 
QQ Battalion de rarm6c de Sindis. ToA auz traochee do Colaponr, 2S Man ISOO.* 
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Kolbipar territory showed that iho sew tie was not of much poli¬ 
tical importanco. This attack, which was made at the iuatigatioii 
of tho Poshwa, was bo successful tliat the town of Eolhdpur would 
probably have been taken were it Dot for a now troaty.mado with 
tho English in 1812 aoder the following circnmstances. 

'The attitndo assumed by iho groat foudatorios of tho Poahwa 
towards their master rendered it necoasary for Mr. Elphinstohe, the 
British Resident at Poona, to intorforc and bring tnem to torms. 
With this view ho asstmibled a force at Pandharpur in 1811. It 
was roBolvod to take advautago of this opportunity to put a stop 
once for all to tho piracy which prevailed in the States of Siivaut* 
vAdi and Kolhapur, and which the provisiuDs of former troutics had 
utterly failed to suppress. Accordingly negotiations were entered 
upon with the Kolhitpnr Riga Some dolay was occasionud by thu 
Peshwa, who made an assertion as bold as it was false iliat tho U&ja 
was his feudatory while at tho same tiino ho kept urging ou the 
NifNmikar to coDtiono hostilities against Kolhiipur. Fortinmtoly 
however for the Itdja, Mr. Elphinstouo was not easily dccoivcd. 
On tho Ist of Octol>cr 1812, n treaty was coucludod by which the iiAja 
coded to tho British tho harbour of Mill van and its depondencius, 
engaged to abstain from piracy and wrecking, reuouncHid his claim 
to the diBlricta of Ohikodi and Manoli, and further agreed not to 
attack any foreign State without the consent of tho British (lovern* 
ment, to whom all disputes were to bo refoiTcd. In I'etnrn for those 
couceasions the British renounced nil their claims i^^ainst the H4jiv, 
who received tho British guarantee for all tho U^rritories rcinnining 
in hia posscasiou * against tbc aggression of nil fureign powers and 
Statoa’ Kolhdpur, in short, U^mo a piH>tcs:Cod State in all inn co 
with the British Uovomment. 

After a reign of fifty-three years the IbVja Shivi^i died on tho 
24tli of April 1812, leaving two sons Sharnbbu atia» Aba Silhub and 
Sh.'ihHji uli4/3 Bitva Sdheb. The condition of Kollmpnr during this 
poriod is thus Bammarised by Major Graham in his statistical 
accuDDt of that Principality on which a cuusidcrablc *part of th.is 
sketch has boon based : " 

* The long reign of Shivdji hod been from tho commencement 
ono of almost ineoa^nt hostility and continued suspense between 
tho prospects of ruin and of conquest; and to support tho fierce 
struggle for indepondonco every effort to provide uieana hod boon 
resorted to, piracy at sea, plunder at the court, and oppression in 
tho collection of tho revenue, and all frequently without avail. 

^ Grants of land were unsparingly made to the impoverishment 
of the Crown estates; two-thirds of the entire country wore thus 
transferred to partisans for military sorvices, and a swarm of reck¬ 
less characters wore left*behind who rejoiced in anarchy, and whoso 
livelihood was to be gathered only among tho troubled waters. All 
the evils also of the leudal system prevailed in full force; continued 
warfare was allowod betwoon tho petty authorities; the ray ate wore 
oppressed and tho entire hni forcibly seized during tho hardest 
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eoason; fines increased as commatation for all other puniehment; 
justice was .one-sided and only meted oat to faronrod followers; 
inorchants and wajfarore were despoiled daring the joarnej; 
the labour of tho cultivator was ozucted without remuneratioD; 
and u muftiplicit/ of monopolies existed to tho destruction of all 
trade.’ 

% 

Shambhu or Aba Sdhob/ who succeeded to tho gndi at this ]unotnro» 
was a prince of a mild disposition, too mild iudood for the peopio 
whom ho Lad to govern. Ho devoted his atteotiou to the restora¬ 
tion of order in his State and to the culUvaiiuu of tho arts of peace 
in proferonco to those of war. Some five years after his accession 
the war br<»ke out between the British and the Peshwa, and he 
ospousod the cause of tlio former. Ho was rewarded for hU con¬ 
duct at tho close of tho war by tho grant of the districts of Chikodi 
and Manoli, which bud chang^ hands so often daring tho previous 
sixty years. At the same time arrangoineots were made for tho 
managemoot of bis possessions iu tho Konkan, which luul for tbeir 
object tho con soli datum of the British power in that quarter and 
the ultoctual prcreulion of piracy. 

In 1H21 Aba Sabeb met with a violent death. A refugee Sarddr 
from Kanid^of the hfohite family, who liadboen hospitably rocoivod 
in tho Kolhapur territory and bad received villages for his nmin- 
toiiancc, felt aggriovod at a grant of loud in one of those villages 
being imulo to a servant of the Rdja, and expressed his souse of this 
grievance in unboconitng terms, at tho saino time that be pressed 
with vohomonoo for the payment of some (Ks. 20,000) which 
lie said were duo to him. After his repeated petitions ou the 
subject had been disrogtirdcd, he preaentod himself at the palace on 
tho 2nd of July> accoiupauiod by six of liis relations fnll^januod. On 
being adinittcd to the presence of the Say^ji tho leader 

behaved with such insolence that Aba Sdhob ordered him to bo 
expel led from the palace and tamed himself to loave the room. 
As he did so one of the party discharged a pistol at him, which 
ii^ic^d adc^eiatc wonnd. Four of the Kdja’s confidential servants 
thou slain, and, strange to say, such a panic was -created that 
the murderers were able to hold their position in the palace aud to 
keep the wounded Rija in their bands throughout the whole day. 
In the c^ing they surreudored on their lives being guaranteed by 
two Saiwrs of high rank and the chief gxuru or ]^oat. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the Huja diod, and the securities, ibeling 
unable to act up to tho gnarantce they had given, provided tho 
Mohites with horses and allowed them to escape. The murderers 
bowover were soon ovortakAn and ent to pioces by a party sont in 
pursuit by tho Raja’s widow, and vengeance was taken ou tbeir 
families, who were either trampled to deatl^by elephants or impri¬ 
soned in Panh&la. • 
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Aba Sdbdb having loft an infant son, arrange monte were made 
to secure the regency for the chUd'e mother to the exclusion of his 
undo. Tlie death of the boy shortly afterwards, howover^ changed 
tho state of affairs, and Shdh&jt, goncrally known as Biva Sdheb, 
the second son of Kdja Sbivdji, succeeded without dilute, bis title 
being recogi])>.cd in open Darbdr by the GoTcrnqr of Bombay, who 
Tisit<^ Kolhdpur at this junctura 

The now Rdja was of a character very different from that of his 
brother atid predecessor, wild, recklosH, debauched, utterly n^gard* 
less of truth and honesty, his conduct at tiioos seemed to ]wb tho 
bounds of Mnnity. Most of the leading tnen of tho Stiitu having 
taken part in tho attempt to rscludc him from the rogvney during 
his nofihcw’H lifetime, he deliberately sot them asido and chose for 
Lis oHicci^a and ussociatos inou of low rank and lower chai*acter. 
With Hiich compauiouH and such counsellors ho Hoon tlu'ow off all 
rcNtruint and embarked on a tnnd and self-willed career. Justtco 
WHS unhoard of, tho rights of ]Property ceusod to bo respected, 
and life was ulU^rly insecure. Tho rovonuoH of tho HUita w<ire 
ulioimtoil to Biippi^rt tho ])refligato cxtravaganco of tlio Ihija 
aii(f liii« KCmglio, and tho friends relatiouH aud dopciidants of the 
women of the hamin. The lOtja himself accomjuiiiicd a favourite 
NCi'vant of his, Sabhiina Nikum by name, who wuh at the head of a 
g'ing of highway robbers, on his marauding excursions, and on one 
oer^Lsion ho is said to have used Clio servicus of this hand to 
plunder his own ti*easury. The object of this Inst feat was to gi*t 
possossion of tho State jewels, and thus supply himself with fuuds > 
without the notoriety that w<»uld attach to pawtiing Cheso jewels. 

The lidja's conduct soon nttra<;tcd tho attootion of tlio British 
Government, but in accordance with the policy of the d.ay no notice 
Was taken of it offi<*ially so Jong oa tho geiienil ]waco of the country 
was left undisturbed. This, however, wuh not l<»ngtlm case. BAva 
Siihob, shortly afUjr his accession, inci*oa.si‘d his forcos cousid(?rably 
and during tho dist urban re tiiat took place in 1B24 at Kittur, 
when Mr. Thackeray, the Political Agent, and Borne •>tUer BrjtfeU 
officers worn kilietl, his movcinonts o*cited couHiderablo appro- 
honsion. Tho suppreasion of the Kittur insurTcctioQ checked 
whatever intention ho may hnvc had of acting against the British 
Govoritment. bat he proceeded to use his forces in a way that soon 
called for the intervention of that fhjwer. His own feu dfi tori os 
the chiefs of Kagal and Ichalkaranji^ were attacked and their - 
jdgirs ovorrun^ and tho Raja marched about with his forces. 


1 The founder nf tlio luhslkarxnji funily wu s BrAbmau olerk named Karo 
MahOdev, in the earvice of an aocoator of tbe S^ioapati of Kipsi, who iMBtowed on 
him the vilU^ of lehalkaranji in iadm. In conphment to hie itent^acUtf* the 
aaaunied the laiior'a family nAma of (jhorpade. Ndro MahideT ■o'm inoreiwod In 
wealth and power, and bit fortuaea roachoo tbojr i:enith in 1722. whan hia too waa 
married to the da^hter of BiUji VieKvanAth the drat Poabwa. Tbia aUiance wae 
of immonie importanoe to tho cuiofe of Icbalkara&p. who wero alwaya in conaeciuonoo 
•QVpor^ by the VoahwAi, and.Hhougb feudatoriee of the Kolbipur RAjAe. wore 
often tbareby cuablcd to aamme temporary independence. 
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Backing towns and plundering and deraatating. Hie own aabjects 
were not tkoonty eufforors from hie acta of violence^ wbicli extended 
ovon to allies and subjects of tho British GoTemment As it was 
absolutely »ttccesBary to put a 6t4)p to such proeoodings, a force was 
marchod agaiuet Kolbipur. The Uaja at first meditated resistance^ 
but tUoaght bettcaof it, and in Jana ary 1820 conHudod a treaty 
with the British Govornniottt. la this engagement tho Rija 
bound himrtolf to reduce bin army and refmin from disturbing the 
public peace, as well as from molesting the Kdgal and Ichalkaranji 
chiefs and others. IIo also promised to respect tho rights of the 
Siivantvddi State, as well as the rights and priTilegos of tho 
indmdtxvB and oUiors in tho districts of Chikodi and Manoli, tho 
cossiou of which to the Kolhapur State was formally confining by 
this treaty, which also fully acknowledged 'tho independence of 
the Itdja as a Sovereign Brinco/ 

As S4»on, howiwor, as tlie immediate pressuro was remitved the 
Kiij a return Oil to hi.s forroer ways, kept tho country in a constant 
slate of alarm, and violated tho troaty that hoil just boon eoucludod, 
so tliat a force had again to bo marched Against KoDuipur, and a 
now pi'cl mil nary treaty was coQcIudod in October 1827. In this 
the instances of breach of tho former treaty were set forth side by 
side with the a tops tho British Covcmniont was compellod to take. 
Thus tho Ibi ja, though bouud by the former treaty to reduce his 
army to tho peace establishment, had not only raised large forces, 
but had employed them in disturbing the public trsn<pullity and 
com rii it ting all sorts of excesses. II o was therefore now bonnd 
down to keep no moro than 400 liorso and 600 foot exclusive of 
guirisous for Lis forts. The districts of Chikodi and Manoli wero 
rosnmod by the BritiKh (lovcrpiuent, and AkmU, a notorious liaunt 
of robbers, was ceded to tho latter. Tho B4ju bound himself to 
pay compoiisiitiou'io the amount of about £1;\000 (Ks. Idklu) 
to tlu^se who had stifforud £i*om his lawless violence, and agreed 
to transfer toinporsirily territory yielding £5000 (Rs. 50,000) for 
tLc 1i<]uiduti<>n of this debt. To secure observance of tho present 
treaty it was stipulated that British gafrisoos should, bo received 
into tho forts of Kolhdpur and PanhiUa the expo uses of the same 
being defrayed by tho Kajo. 

With a view to getting this treaty modified, Bdva S(Uiob pro* 
ceeded to Poona to see the Governor, accompanied by a force 
considerably in excess of the number to which he had bound 
himself to limit his army. After tho intentions of Government 
hod boon fully explained to him, he still romaioed on regardless 
of all hiuts and intimatioos that he had better return to his own 
territory, apparently ij} tho hope of wearying cat the Ooveromont 
by bis pertinacity. During this period the lawless condnet of him* 
self ana his followers mode them most unwelcome viliters, until 
at lost an act of violence was perpetrated on a trooper in the British 
service, and tho Rdja in fear of tne possible consequences loft Poona 
hastily. Untaught by experience, Biva Sdheb renewed on bis 
return to Kolbdpur the excesses which had already brought him 
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into each tronblo^ wantonly violated hie engagements with tbo 
British Government, and diatnrbed the poblic tranquillity to each 
a degree that a force had to be sent against him for the third 
time. A doiiuitive treaty waa concluded on tbo 24th of Ootobor 1827 
in which wore embodied the provisioQH of the preliminary treaty 
made ia tho previous year, with an additional article empoworing 
the British Government to appoint a chief minister, removable at 
their pleaauro, by whose advice tho lUjn agreed to be bound in all 
matters relating to tho administration of his State. On this 
occasion a brigi^e of British troops was left at Kolbdpur to eocare 
the observance of the treaty. After some time, however, this was 
withdrawn. 


During tho last ten years of Biiva Siihcb’a reign ho abstained on 
tho whole from such condnet as would necessitate tho inter von tion 
of the paramoQDt power to preserve the peace, but his rule was 
what might bo expected from a prince of his character. Over- 
whulmcd with dobt ho never thought of reducing oxponditure by 
legitimate means, but maintainod a largo standing army and tbo 
Rarno expenRive stylo of grandeur as before. As the pay of his 
troops and officials was issaod most irregularly, thoy holpud 
them selves to whatever thoy could got Most of tho Mrddrn jiad 
to mortgage their cstAt<*s to the ruuncylondors and thus l)ecaino 
beggared. Money l>eing scarce and laud uf Httlo value, tlio ildja 
almuateil an enormous proportion of bis territory by grants and 
tnufM with which the most trifling services wero rewarded. Of 
onurso with sach a ruler and under such circiniistanccB bribery, 
favouritism, aad pandering to his evil passions wore tbo only means 
of aJvancorocnt, aud altogotlu'r the State was reduced to as 
miscruble a condition as can well bo conceived. 


Tho very last act of Bdva Suhob was most characteristic. 
Under protonco of a pilgrimago to Tnljdpnr bo prepared for a 
plundering ox pod lU on by raising an anny of 20,000 men. As 
no was bound by treaty not to take gana about with him, h,o 
concealed his ordnance ift carts under loaves and started ^oit. 
Vortuoately *for his descendants, however, he was attacked with 
cholera bofore he could execute his wild project, and died at a 
village near Pandharpur on tho 28th of November 1837, leaving two 
sons, Shiv or Shiviji and Sbaiubhu, gouorally known as B4ba Sdheb 
and Chima SiUiob and two daughters. 

B^ba Sahob was at once placed on the gddi, but boing a minor, a 
conncil of regonej was formed, consisting of his mother, his aunt 
the Divdn Sdheb as sbo was styled, and fonr JtarhJMru. The 
ladies qnarrelied, and in the courso of six monthR tho Divan 
Sdheb, being the most energetic and having the strongest 
followors, cq^naged to ght the whole powor into her hands. As she 
blindly followed, in most respects, the system adopted by tho late 
Rdja, her rule was not by anv means calculated to improve tbo 
condition of the State. Indeed, with a population composed of sooh 
turbulent elomenta as that of ^olhdpur, and so in urea to anarchy 
and violence, it would have been impoasiblo for a woman to stem, 
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OTon if ahe bad thowil] to do w>, the tido of oorrupiioii, oppression, 
und iniqnity.* The British authorities nnwle a faint ofTort to ituprovo 
luattcrs hj getting two of the hiHfhiri^ diainisAed aud mahiug use 
of an akhf^rnaviti^ as Native agoiit, but do im|>roveincut was thus 
cffoctod, and at last, in rt was dutorminod to act on the clause 

of thf» treaty which empowered tlio British (hivci'umout to appoint 
a uinisU^r, arul accordingly a rospcctahlu Brahman official, Daji 
Krishna Pandit, was scloclod for the Immediately after his 

arrival, two of his coadjutors wore dismissed for |>oculatiou aad the 
chief power was thus loft imc<»utrolled in his hands, llo at iiuco sot 
about the work of reform, reduced expenditure, and checked to a 
groat extent the illicit gains of the chiefs aud officials 

He also seems to have hurt the pride of the latter, and ho 
bocamo most UTi]>opular throughout the iState. The Divdn 8dheb 
aud her |iarty did not relish the transference of power to a 
Rnlbrnan interloper, as they considered the new rnlnistor to bo, and 
c5Vory ref«>rm intnsincod and ovorj hI>iiho choeke<l by the latter 
nvisod np for him a host of enomics. A ye?ir after his arrivul the 
latent sparks of t|[safTrcli<m biirsl into a ffamo, and an itisurrection 
arose wliicU had to lie niipfirc^HCil by British troo|>8. The actual 
iriKurgents wiov llio (ladicaris, who Imvc l>oou prevhiiiHly moutionod 
in this sk<'teh, tin' perinauciit girrisoiis of the hilbforts, but thoy 
enjoyed the »<vni]iai)itrs, if not Iho trmrt^ tangible support, of other 
cluHReH ns well 1'hm> imoi wore disHatistuHl with an arrangomoQt 
by which tlM>ir lauds wem) jiluccd oinlcr the HUporvision of the 
Ynnnilatddrs of the luljoining snb-dtviKmns. They luyl olwayn been 
ucmsbiinrd to sock n^drrss l*y unit i hying, am I they were cuc< mi raged 
t<i do so <01 Dms ocn^siun hy the njmrts whh'h luid Usjn <mmfully 
diH^omintded thnmglioni tlu^ country of the jiainntyof J^ritish tniops 
in those parts. Acc<rnlingly. in dafy IHtt, the gsOTisons of Sainiu- 
gmlnad Bhn<Jargm 1, iu the south of the KoDidpuv territory, revolted 
and shut the gaten of lliu forts. 

A force W|js desjiati'hod fisnii Bi’lgsinmin the iniddlo of Septembor 
agahist Saiuatigiub wliilo K<dhapur were sunt against 

Bhodargati. 'flLc British force, aftor taking the fmla or 8ub«di vision 
found itsidfunahlo tu taketlir former fort by storm, and was obliged 
to seud to Brlgaum for siege guns, while the Kolhapur force was 
worsted in n sally nnulo from Bhuilnrgad. ThU success of the 
insargouts brought uumcrimB mlherentsb* their cause and apnwl the 
diHadoction widi*ly. The leiiimulut or bical militia at Kothdpur rose 
ill revolt, coufiuod the iniuister Ddji Jhtndit, und set up a govern¬ 
ment iu Buporsession of that acknowlodgod by the British. Affairs 
having now oasnmod such a soriouB aspect, correepondiug efforts 
wore made for the supprossiou <if the rev<’lt. ItoinforccmeDts were 
aent to the disturbed district, and on IhiT^ith of October Geueral 
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Dolamotto aasamod command of tho whole force. Throe days 
afterwards four aicgo g\iT\n arriyed at S^intogad and wore at onco 
put in ponition. Mr. liccTes the ComtniSHionor then gave the 
garri^iou an opportunity of abating tlieir grievance and coming to 
teniis, hot it wus found that they only wished to gain bitoo in the 
hope of getting aid from Kolhapur fire was oposorl on the fort, a 
pnicti(*ahlu hreach waa rnado in u day, and ou the following day, 
the I'ith of Octcl>or, tho place was stormed and taken. Colonel 
Out rum at this time joined tlio camp oh Joint Commissioner, and 
imrocdiatciy aflor the ndl of Sum^tigad niurchod towards Kolhapur 
with n ]K>rtion of the force. After much negotiation he, ou the 2'ith 
of Ortobor, tditainod the release of Ddji Pundit, and was joined by 
tho young Udju, his aunt and luotber, and HCveral of t1io chiefs aud 
Ou thU JluUiji Ahirokar, tho ringleader of tho UhaiuH 
rising, fled with five hundred of his inon to llhudargrul. After 
consldcmhle delay (• one ml Dolauiotto uppeurod with his force before 
this 101 * 1 . JlcMuluiittod tho gani'^u to surrender on tho 10th r)f 
MoTomber, und allowed himself to bo detained ut ouo gate whilo 
Bilbuji and hi K party escapodby another and t^iok refuge in Pan lull a. 
ISliorily aftcrwaidA Coluiiel (Ivans, who had ho<m appointed 
Coinminxinuer, wiwh captured hy the inHurgonts whilo proceeding to 
take np his npiKMiitmcut, and confined in the s^unu place. General 
Belamotto theivfi»ro nmrehiHl thither, and on the 25ih of Nuveinbor 
appeared with his wludo force lMdoi*o I'anbula, uccouipauied by the 
OnnmiHsiouer Mr. Henvos and Cidonel Ontrain. Tho garnson wen) 
culled on to release Colonel Ovans and hurroudor ut diHCi'otion or 
take the consequences. With the first of these demands they 
coni pli Oil iu tho ho|>o of obtain iug fovoiimhlo terms, hi it ua they 
re/uHod to surrender ihoatbick uuminonited. On the 27trhof November 
tho was takeu. The batteries opened ou thu l&i of Docombor, a 
breach was made in a few lionm, mnl in tho afteromm the place 
wus stormed and taken. Tbo gurnsou altempted to crcaik) iuto tho 
noighhemring fort of Pavangad, but worn folhi\ve<l so closely hy the 
British tTXM>ps that this fort also was taken on the snnm/Jay. Durii^ 
tho storm Btihiiji and some'of the other leaders wei'o killed and u 
largo number of prisoners were takoti. 

AI most immediately after tho fall of Pauhula a force was despatched 
nnder Colouol Wtdlacc against the fort of Ihiugna, which was 
ovrtouatc<l by tho gjirrison a day or two after his arrival, Vishiilgad 
wus about the same time surrondored, and this pub an end to 
military ojKTations, os far as Xolh^pnr was concerned, ibc scene of 
hoelilitios being then transferred to SavautvAdi. 

The captured forts wore then dismantled and steps taken to 
secure the fotnre tranquillity of the country. 

Among the maasurcs adopted for the administration of Rolhipnr 
was the appointment of a British officer as Political Superintendont. 
Previously to this the political 8U]H^^viRion of the territory 
liu<l been vested, first in the Principal Collector of Dhiirw^ir, anS 
idler wards in the Oullcctur Vif Dclgaum, who was also Political 
Ageut in the Southern Manltha Country. Exporienco however 
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showed that Kolhapur required the undivided attention of a British 
officer on the spot^ and Captain D. C. Grahoia of tho Bombay Army 
was appointed hrst Political SuperintcndeiiL Ho had a difficult 
task before him. Tho Principality wan ovorwholtncd with debt, as, 
in addition to the debts incurred by ita rulcra^ the cost of suppressing 
the insurrection jras cliargod to Kolhdpur, and had to bo paid to 
the British Government by instnlmonts. Education was almost 
uuhoard of, and the arrangements for tho admiuistraiiou of justice 
woro very imperfect. Thero were a large number of persons, too, in 
the State who despised any other occupation but that of carrying 
arms, and who, if left nneinploycd, would form a class dangorons to 
the community. Such persons were provided with occupation by 
being enlisted in a local corps which was raised and disciplined by 
British officers, and which lias on moro than one occaMon done good 
service. Arraugeineuts were mado to liquidate by degrees the (tobts 
of tho State, and the administration was carried on us economlcaUy 
as WAS consistent with duo provision for tho requirements of justice 
and education. 

Tho work begun by Captain Graham was carriod on by hia 
succossers, and tho annuls of KolhApur during tliis period, if 'dull, 
as uneventful aunuls generally arc*, yet prosont n picture of 
continued progress. Under tho steady firm government that was 
08 tab!iHbu<l, peace; and order provallud and tbo anarchy and 
disorder that had once characterised tbo place became a tradition of 
the past. 

The stability of this improved state of affairs was severely tested 
in 1857, when tho Twenty-Hovouth Regiment Nstivo Infantry, 
wliicL was then staiionoil at Kolhapur, followed tlio examplo of the 
Bengal Army, and mutinied. Tbo KolliApur local cc^rps remained 
staunch on this occasion, and tho mutineers receiving no support 
oither from them or from tlio townspeople fled towards Rutudgiri^ 
murdenng, on tho way, three of thoir European officers who 
had escaped whcTi tho mutiny broke out, bat who unfortunately 
took a rua(? that bn»ught them in (^ntact with the mutineers. 
Borne time after this there was an alxirtivo attempt at a rising 
in Kolhdpur. A number of men lusrchod into the town one day 
and took possossion of tho palace and tho gates of tho fort. Troops 
were immediately marched from the camp to the town, but found, 
on thoir arrival, that little remaiued for thorn to do, tlio ringloador 
of tho insurgents liaving bocD shot by a guard of the local corps 
on duty at the palace, after which his followers only thought of 
making their escape. 

During the mutiny of 1857-5S the Rdja was cunsldered to have 
remainod staunch and loyal to tho British Government, but his 
brother Chima Sdhob was charged with troason and ^deported to 
Karachi, whoro he died a fow years ago. The Govornmont marked 
their sense of the K^ja^s loyalty by cunferring on him tho Order 
of the Star of India and granting a aanad of adoption. Ho wu 
further, at the end of 1802, vested with the administration of hia 
Principality, a now ongagomont being entered into defining his 
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powora auJ proviiliug for tho liquidation of ibo dobt still duo to 
tho British iJovcmniont, 

Bihii 84hch did not Icm^ onjoy liis powers, itA ho diod in August 
]8d(j. A mm that ho hod hy hia wife, tho daughter of the Giilkwar 
of Boroda, had died Konio tiiuo pivvioiisly; w», l^uiiig without issue, 
ho adoptc*d on his d«ith-lK*d Nagiqirn/, f bo *in (»f his oldoKt 
sister, who hiuJ Ikhui inarrii.Hl to a inomlKT of tho I'fitaukur family, 
and hful di(?<l not long aft^Twaisls, Nagojitilv, who received oh 
J iisadoptlcjn I lie iiuino of Kiijar4in, was uhouL Hixteon ywvrs of ago 
at tlio tin 10 of tho Uaja’s dnd h and law I iHsanved kihmo ediiration. 
WJieii the Hdo|i(ioM w'lta saiietionrd hy tho )^kramollllt Power, aud 
ho was formally rtTogniswiI as Itsija, ammgc'rnculuS wore at onco 
nunlu to flTHsli Ills odnojdion and give him as oonipU^to a training 
as was pemsihh} uiidor (ho <'in'iimsLancvH. With this view a sp(H?ial 
ANHisfaiit to thn PolitU'al Agimt whs aiqNiiniod, who, in adilitioa 
t.o hiH othor dll til's, was ontrustorl with the siqH'rvision of tho lUja's 
(Mlucation ami 1 raining, tho lurtiial work of tuition being curried on 
by a IViwi gradiiat4* of the lloinbay Univorsitv. (’an* was taken 
lu isolate tho young priiKX) ax nmoli hh ]KiHsi!i]( from tho noxious 
inIhiOnccs that v>\ vr lurk about a native palneo, ami h(^ resided in a 
liungulow near ihe Jti'Hideney, o.vei'pt on aiH'oiul oeeasions. Being 
of a very amiable dis{>oxition, and Tnost anxious to imnrovo himKelf 
bis jiivceptors found their Uisk compar.itivi'ly easy, and on tin* fi*w 
occnsiotis when the lUja Hjifx-aixsl in pidjhe he cremated a most 
favoiH’able impis's-sion. As he rx|iin'ssi*d a strong wish to visit 
Kiirojic, it was Ihoiiglit lulvisatilo (hat In^ should proc(^o<l Uioro 
Indore iiUniniiig his majority, and luxi'nliiigl}', In May 1H70, he left 
(hanliay, aecoiiqKiuMs) ljy his gnanliaii (UpUiin, now Lieutenant 
Colonel, K W. West, his tutor, and a few native M'rvauta. He waa 
preseuW'd to the Queen not long after his arrival in Loudon, and 
made tlio ucf|uaiutaiicu o( many of the lending men of the day. iJu 
s|n;iit altogether five months in seeing the wonders of Limdon and 
other great cities and in making trips to Sootlaiid and Ireland, 
enjoying himnelf thnroughlv and winning golden opfiiions every- 
whore. On tho 2nd of NovomW ho left Kugland for the Contuiont 
en nmUi to India. Ho imfortniiately mot with some very cold wtsitlier 
while |)r«»aHDding from Munich Jiinsbriiek, and was laid up, in 
cons<»r|ijcnce, at ilio latter phwe. Ho was afteiovards taken on to 
Klorvnicc, whom thn medical ml vice wom procumd for hini, 
but a HU (I den col lapse took place on tho 20th nf November, aud ho 
breatbinl hi.^i hist to the great grief «if all wh(» knew binu Hia 
rcmaltiK were burnt, acconiiDg to the rites of tho ]Tindi\ religion, 
on tho l^anks of tho Arno, at a spot beyond tho Cose ini, now 
marked by a cupola ami a bust of tho deceased, end the ashes wore 
collected aftorwanla aud<Ukon to the Gauges by bis attendants.^ 

As RAjar^m loft no issue, his widows wore allowed to adopt and 
tho choice of tho family fell on NAniyauriiv sou of Diukarr&v 

^ A iliftry ketii I 7 the Rij* clurint’ liii roaittoneo in Europe vw after hii death 
oUnd by CapteJa, uow LirU(.*Colr»Dc1, Wett Slid fnibliubcd hy Smith Mid Eld«r of 
LoudiM 
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nhonslc, a momber of tlic same braiich of the familj as that from 
wbicli tho ftfloptioii was Ttiado in 17i>0 as narrated above. The 
choice was approve*! by Governmout and in October 1871 tbo boy, 
Uion in his'ninth joar^ was formally adopted^ rccuivin? on the 
occusioT) tlio uamc of Sliiv^ji. Arrangements wero made for the educa* 
Hun of tho fnhior prince under tho (guardianship of Mr. l[ammick> a 
mcnibor of t)io (*ivll Service and every tiling; pro^^rcssjed fairly up to 
is70, wlkon unfortunately Uis ili^^lineHS' mind Iw^ran to suow 
si^'ns of failing? and lie had to l>o withdrawn from the KAjkumitr 
Col1o(^^J at Ibljkut, wlicre ho had boon prosccotinc^ hie studios. In 
S|)iU'of the canTtil tn^afuiont of the scvoml diKtinj^nisbed modical 
olflrers and tho kindly olTiccsoF the ('uardiiiiLH, his omdition gradually 
hct*amo worse. Ju Jaiiu.iiy a comuiittce af nie<lical officera 

appoiutod by Governmunt examine'I His ili(;hnr8s. As the cu^nmittoe 
|iru]i()Niice<1 Hi A Ili^^hnuKH tnalady to bo incurable itbecamo Decc^Rsat^ 
f<ii* (lovernmi'nt to apjaaot a form of adrniiitxtndion durioj^ his 
diHability. Aoconliriidy in March 18b2 under a Govommont 
ItesoliitioiiUxnifFjdi'Hcf tla‘ l\o|hd|mnMbninisbia[ien wore ti’ansfcrred 
to a ltc'ireii <7 (.^auicil. Tfto lte;*enl', the Chief <d Kdp^al, is assisted 
by a (.\nnicil of tlmv, the Uivjiii, the Chief Judge, and the phief 
llcvointo (dliccr. 

On the 2oUi of ncccmbor Shivaji Chhatrapati Mnhlir4ja died 
lit A liiruMhmirar where he was removed for tlio benefit of hi« luMilth. 
Ax tlio I liija died without issne, their 11 ighncsacH thelUniaof Kolhdpur, 
with the api)robatiou of (joveninienti aolected YaalivuntrAv alim 
iiulnv Saheb, tho oidest son oi the Hi^gont, tho chief of Xdgal, to 
fill Iho vueniit thruiie, and sicctinlingly on tho 17th of March 1884, 
under tilu style and title of SJuihu Chhatrapati Maharaja, ho was 
ud<»pb*d by Her IdglinesH AnandilAi Saliob, tho widow of tho late 
Shivaji Chhatrapati. As tho new Maharaja is only ton years eld, 
tho affairs of the' Stut<j eonl.inne to bo conducted by tho Hcgoncy 
Ceiiiidl. The IhVpi of K<dlui|>ur is entitled to a saluto of nineteen 
guns and holds a j>utout or saT^ruiof adoption. Tho military force of 
tie Htato (consists of 544 regular infantry, 158 irregular cavaly 
C/Ulbd rod>coat rimila and 488 police. 

Of tho ole von feudatories subordinate to Kolhapur four are 
importaot, tho chiefs of Vishafgad, Ravda, Kitgal, and Ichalkaranji.^ 
The chief of Vishdignd. styled Pant Pratinidhi, is a Doshasth 
Brahman aud his fatnily name is Jaykar. His head-quarters aro at 
Malkapur twenty-eight miles north*woet of Kolhapur. He pays 
itoznr or presents to the KolhApnr State on the occasion of a suc¬ 
cession and an annual contribution of £600 (Ks. 5000) on account 
of service. The chief of Bavda, styled Pant Amitya, is a Deshasth 
BrAhmau and his family namo is Bhidanckar. He resides at 

l Tlio of tho eloTon foodotoHM are: Put PratiAiUhi or chief ot 

ViihAl^l, Psnt AmAtya or chief of HAvUs, Scaipsti or dxic/ of RApeht S&rJarSv 
V4iarat MAb or chief of KAufth or chief Ictinlk4r4nj i, 8cu4 KhAskhol or 

chief of Torgtd, Amir ul-umrAv or cliief of Datrod, Hunaat BahAdor, SorjorAv 
Deihmukb ofSsr Lsahkar BshAdur, i&d FiUokar. 
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Eolh&par. The Pant AixAtja pays nazar or presents to tbe Kolha¬ 
pur State on tbo occasion of a ancceesioD and an aannal contri- 
bution of i342 (K& (3420) oo account of Bervice. The chief of Kdgal^ 
fitylcd Sorjcrar Vajarat Mab| is a Mardtha by caste and his family 
name is Gbatge. He roaidcs at Kolb4pur and pays nazar or 
presents to tbe Kolhapur State on the occasion 9 ! a succosaion and 
an unnual contribution of £200 (Us. 2000) on account of service. 
Tho chief of Ichalkaranji^ styled Ghorpado, is a Koukanaath 
BrtLbman and his family name is Joshi. His hcod^quartora arc at 
Icbalkaranji abont eighteen miles oast of Kolb^pnr. He is a first 
class sarefar of tho British Governmont for rank and precedence 
only, and has lately been permitted to pay a separate visit to tho 
bef^ of tbo Government. The Gborpade pays i^zar or presents to 
tho Kolhapur State on occasion of a succeaRion and au annual 
contribution of £200 (Ks. 2000 ) on account of sorrica 

The following is a gcnoalogical table of tbe Kolhapur lUJ4a: 
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TTni>kr the treaty of 1827 the BritiBh Government acquired the 
rig]it of appointing a iniuifttor to the State. For nine ycara this right 
romuinod in abeyance. In November 1837, on the death of ShahAji 
Chlmtraputi also called Rhvu SAheb Mahdrdjoytho British Oovomment 
found it ncccseury to moke arrongemonU for the admin istruti on of 
the State during the minority of lidia Shiv^ji IV. alee called B/lba 
Silheh ifuliHrdja. It was ut first deemed odviauble to support the 
administration that was occoptablo to the persons of greatest in flucnco 
in the State. The narddrn or nobles hud mostly attached themselves 
to one or other of two rivul parties, one hooded by the mother of the 
young prince and the other by the widow of his futher's brother. As 
the attempts of both parties to form administrations equally failed, in 
1K44, on tlio rtHtommondution of Mr. Townsend the Political Agent 
Southern Mordthu Country, Ddji Krishna Pandit, the daftardar or 
native assistant to the Collector ut DhdrwAr, was placed at the head of 
the regency, und shortly after ho was modo sole minister of the State. 

Krishnu*» first step was to reduce the number of subdivisions 
or •indtMa. He divided the L^rritory^ into six sub-divisions or jx'UU 
and two \H!iiy divisions or l}uinds, a distribution which has since 
remained ubnost unchangedOver ouch of the sub-divisions or 
mdmhis an officer termed mdmlaiddr wus appointed with revenuo 
criminal und civiT powers on a monthly sulu^ of £10 (Rs. 100). 
Bee ides the subdivisional and petty divisional omeers, a nydyddhtih 
or judge on a monthly pay of £20 (Rs. 200) was plac^ in charge of 
t)ic nmgisfonal department, and a kotvdl or p^oc officer on £5 
(Us. 50) a month was appointed to conduct the police ef the town of 
KoUulpur. The discontent which these measures caused among tho 
ffadkariJf or fortsmen, led. in 1845, to the appointment of Major D. 
C. GruKom of tho 28th Regiment N. I. as Political Superintendent 
to udminister the affairs of the State during the minority of the 
princes, the minister Ddji I’ondit continuing to work independently 
as the chief hdrhkdri or minister of tho otato.^ In 1848 tho civil 
functions of the mdtnlatddrs were transferred to asaJur amtn on £15 
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1 Kxcliuive of the four feodstor; states VUhilgod, Bivds, KSgoI, osd IchalkaroDji 
with its petty diFieion of Ajro. 

* Tho prosoat (1S84) stih^diviRoiu are Korvir, roobilo, Shimh Alto, GodiogUJ, 
and Bhudurgad, and the petty divisions on Riybdg under Hbind sad Kaikol under 
Godinglsj. 

< There woe bciidee a on a monthly pay of £6 lOr. (Be. SS)» who examined 

tho mAmlftUl(ir/i' ocsoonte sod aidod the loiDietor in ol) finoocial mattere ; a 
or secretary on a monthly pay nf £10 (Re, 100) to eondoct the corresponUenoo } oud a 
irsoiarer on £10 (Re. 100) who had in sddition to bis duties the ebarge ol tbe Rijs'e 
kMaffi or personal department. 
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{Ba. ]50) a month, and two fnuvBt/f each oit £7 lOe. (Re. 75), who 
were immcdiatoly under the Political Suponn tendont. Tn 1858 tho 
State or darfff'tr cBtabliehmcnte were ruvieod. Tho poet of chief 
hdrbhdri or minuter wae aboliahed, and tho State or darMr work 
wan conducted under tho direct supervision of the Political 
Superintendent, aided by a /?ay7ar(l<ir on £25 (lis. 250) u month. 
In addition a European AesiMant and o I^otivo Deputy Political 
Suporintendunt on £25 (Rs. 250) a month were appointed. One of 
the duties of these two officers was to BUjwrintcnd the work of the 
numhidiirff. The treasurer’s monthly pay was reduced from 
£10 (Rs. 100) to £0 (Ks. 00), but be was allowed an extra sum of 
£6 (Rs. 60) a month for the work of the khtisgl or personal 
department. In 1801 the tide of tho Political Supcrmtendi'iit was 
changed to I'oliticul Agt*nt und that of tJie Deputy Political 
SuMrinU'ndciit to Native Agent: and the State corrt'spomlenw begun 
to DC curriul on in tho ntunc of Mahunija CK1mtru|»a1i that is tUo 
lUja. In 1862 the post of dn/lftrUnr was abolished and u State 
kdrlthdri or minisUT on £50 (Rs. 5(»0) u monlh was api)ointod te uid 
the Riija in iiuiiiogiiig the menue dcpiiriincut. Tn November 1808 
tho*wholc udiniiiistmtion was cnlrustcd Ut the Rdju Ihibu Sdhob 
Mahdrnju who ruled until Ins death in August 

During t)io minority of Ihlba SjihebV Hum'hsru*, llajuidin M alulnija,^ 
the Shite agiiiu come (l80t») under tlie diruM iiiaTingi^menl of the 
Political ofliwr. In 18<;7 u KuroiK'im ttWuvr styled guardian to (ho 
Rftju and Assistant Ihditical Ap'ul, Xolluipur, w^is a|jiHiin1ed and 
entrusted with the dimt control of the Uidn/ji i>r ^H^rsonal drparlinont. 
Apjieliatc powers wen' given to tiic l^<»Iitieul Agent uiid, on tho 
death of the kdrUittiif an oHitishmt kdrhkdri or niiuistcr on X25 
(Us. 250) a month was Icmporarily u]>)Knnhd. In IMTO a now 
hirhhdri or minister on £7t^ (Rh. TOO) was upptMnfed.* lu 1874 two 
dutrict. officers, on u monthly jwiy of £25 (lU. 250> iuieh, were 
appointed, one for tho northern division and the otlior for tho 
southern division, with iK)wci*a and fiinetiims com'^potulhig to thoao 
of district deputy and uM^fstunt collecturs in Rritislf disinets. In 
1882 the malndy under which the IWja Buffered, hd to the transfer 
of State aifuir6 to a council of n'g^mey appointed under (iovomment 
Resolution of March 1882. Thedouneil conBists of tin* Reg<'nt, the 
Viviin or Minister, the (/Jiief Judge, an<l the ('hief li<*vonuo Offiu'r. 
The pay of tho Chief Revenue Officer is £60 (Rs. Wt)) u month, and 
his office eorrospoDda with that of the Revenue Oomtnissioner in 
Britisli districts, lie has un assistant on a yearly pay of .VIOO 
(Rs. 3000); a dafinrddr on £3(M) (Rs. ^3000) who is in eharge of the 
financial and revenue ocoounfs and of the hftzxtr or hewl-quarters 
troasury and is assisted by a naynh daftnrddr on £00 (Rs. 000); two 
district officers, one for the nor^om and the other for the southern 

^ In tfsy 187(1 H. H. lUjdrim MfthArAjs pnxxeded te Kurop6 and on his way baok 
to India di«d at Fkireaec on the aoth vf November 1870. Ou the 2Ai^ of Oetobnr 
1871 the dowa^r lUai adopte<l with the aanctinn of the Oorersmeut of India a boy 
fr<mi the fihonale faaily m heir and Viocesaor to the KolhSpur ifAdi, who waa ciUm 
bhlvdji V. 

tXhe DiiueUr’a aoothly aalary waa raieed froB £70 (fU. 700) in 1870 to £80 
(Ba. 800) in 1874 and to £100 fHa 1000) in 1860. 
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division, who receive a yearly pay of ^300 (Es. 3000) ea^h and 
corroRpond td aBsiatant or Strict aoputy coUectorB in Brituh diatricte; 
a treBBuror on £180 (Ra.lSOO) is charge of tho hcad^auartore treasury^ 
and a record-'keeper on £90 (Ra. 900) in charge of tW bead-quarters 
records. Each ca the six sub-divisions is under an officer styled 
indmlatddr whoso .yearly pay varies froiq £120 to £210 (Bs.l200- 
2100). Two of the sub-divisions have a subordinate potty division 
under on officer styled joint-officer. Their yearly pay is £54 
(Rs. 540) and £48 (Us. 480) and they correspond to the mahdikarii 
in British districts. 

In revenue and police matters^ the charge of the 1079 State and 
olicnutcd villages is entrusted to 1377 headmen or^riZ#, bf whom 
seven arc stipendiary ond 1370 hereditary. Of the stirandiary 
headmen, three periorm police duties only and four polioo and 
revenue duties. Of the hereditary headmen, 347 perform revenue, 
327 perform police, and 696 perform revenue and polico duties. 
The headmen’s yearly omolumonts consist partly of cash payments 
and partly of land grants. The cash emoluments vary from £4 16#. 
to £9 12#. (Rs.4d-9G) and average £6 14#. (Rs.O?). Of £9276 
(Rs. 92,700) the total yearly charge on account of village headmen 
£1902 (Rfl. 19,020) are paid in cash and £7314 (Rs.73,140) are met by 
grunts of land. To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and 
help the village headmen, there is u body of 093 village accountants, 
of whom twenty-four are stipendiary and 669 arc hcr^itary. Each 
accountant has an average charge of about two villages, containing 
about 1155 people and yielding an average yearly revenue of about 
£374 (Rs. 3740). Tlicir yearly pay averages about £9 12#. (Rs. 06). 
It amounts to a total cost of £0076 (Rs. 66,760). 

Under the hoodmeu and accountants are the village servants with 
a total strength of 5206. These men are liable both for revenue 
and for poliot> duties. They arc Ifusoliz^s, or Hindus generally 
of the E(^i, Mlidr,. and Mdng castes. The total yearly grant for the 
support of this establishment amounts to £13,791 (Rs. 1,37,910), 
averaging £2 12 #. (Hb. 26) to each man or an average cost to each 
village of £12 14#. (Rs. 127). Of ibis charge £13,4M (Rs. 1,34,840) 
arc mot by grants cd land and £307 (Rs. 3070) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly charge of vilbge establishments may be thus 
summarised : 

Koihdpttr ViUa^ BaiabtithntniA, 2S8i. 
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Eolhdpur land tenures belong to three main classes, idienated or 
indm, State or $heri, and personal or rayaZoar. Alienations ore of 
two kinds, indnu or assignments of land or land revenue and 
Mtnnuki or cash allowances. Each of these has four varieties, 
charitable or dkarmadaya and other personal grants, temple grants 

s 669^82 
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or (ieraifidfif politicol grant#, and grants for non-mi]itory Beiricc. 
Most alienation# wero modo betwoos 1618 and 1838. At present 
(1884) nearly lialf of the Kolhipur territory is alienated to fouda- 
tones, sarnnjuftn/tirA, Mrfidrff ^tty ttkime/drif, and sortants.^ The 
State or I land# arc the lU]u*e personal holdings. In 1881*82 
they covered an area of 5811 acres assessed at £2346 (Rs. 23,460) and 
iolding a rental of £3723 (Re. 37,230). These lands urc managed 
y the district roTcnue officers who lot them to the highest bidder for 
a term of years. Of the individual or raf/fffrdr tenure the chief 
varieties were mirtfMt or hereditary under which so long us the holder 
paid hi# fixed rental he could not bo ousted; t/pri or casual under 
whicli at the end of one or two years tho land might bo given to a 
fresh holder; cMI kknnd under which tho holder paid something inoro 
or lees than the fixed bigha ruto: and mtani or pdlak rayalvdr that 
is horoditary proprietary under which hereditary officers such as tho 
villugo heudman orpdiUf the village accountant or ktflkarnif the district 
sunerintendont or di fhmnk/i, and the district accountant or dcuhpdndo, 
held lands ut something loss than the usual rate of ossessinont. 

Of other tenures wore makta khatid or contract sum, the holder 
under which paid a certain sum of money or o certain quantity of 
grain without ref cron co to tho usual rate of assessment; kaul or 
uUirfif that is louse tenure, under which arable w'ustc wan given to 
bo brought under tillage at a certain rent for a certain nunibor of 
years, either unvarying under a simple kaul or gradually rising 
under on i^idra hrnl or increasing louse; Ihdtjj/iMin or share-land 
under which the holder paid to the Stato half, one-third, or one- 
fourth of tho produce ot the land: kardnrn Jawiu under which 
tho holder was paid a fixed sum, whilo tho Wd remuinod in the 
possession of tho State which was responsible for its tillage: annadi 
fftmiu or deed-land under which land wus granted for service, but 
in the accounts was not shown in the groiiUH^'s poHsession but as a 
debit to service; or contract, undor which villages wore farmed 
for fixed amounts to bo paid to the State without regard to thp 
amount of revenue rculiBod by Iho contractor who, however, had no 
authority to transfer c>r in any way dispose of the lauds in tho 
pfisscssion permanent holders; khoii apparently originally lump 
sum under which the rents of a village were not collect from the 
individual holders, but in a lumi) from tho contractor or hhotf who, 
oxce]>i luudH in the possession or permanent holders, was allowed to 
transfer or in any other way dispose of village lands. 

]besides the lands which came under these tenures, some were given 
for tillage by public auction to the highest bidder. In hilly tracts, 
under the F^yetein known os kumri, patches of laud were tilled by land¬ 
holders according to tbeir convenience. After the crops were sown 
the patches were inspected by State servants with the aid of a jury 


‘ Aft runny ol tht aliftnstloBi vers bftlJ under dmibifol titlaft, the nftcaftaity of 
mc^uifiiig into them wftfl siLautttfd early period of BHtieb n)Mift#ernoot. Tbe 
w<nk a( tbift inquiry wu Uben upby Mftjor Ondiain the Hret rolitical Su{>erintftn4efit 
ill Kolhapur. 
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of rcspoctfible landholders and hereditary officers of the Tillage to 
which the lands belonged, and part cd the produce was fixed as the 
Btate share. 

Besides the regular assessment, various taxes were imposed on the 
land. These cesses wore generally called pattii and baUis, When 
these extra taxes ^ere first imposed, they were said to be for a time to 
moot some sj^ial State requirement; onco introduced they were never 
abolished and continued permanent taxes blended with toe ordinary 
lund revenue.^ 


The revenue history of Kolb^pur foils under throe periods. The 
first of 130 yours between the ostabUshroent of the Kolhfipur State 
in 1708 and tlie direct in&rforence of the British Oovomment in 
1844 when u State kdrbkari or minister was appointed to administer 
the Slate; the 8c>cond of twenty'three years between the appointment 
of a minister in 1844 and the introduction in 1807 of tho regular 
revenuo survey sottlcmont; and the third is beiwocn 1867 and 1884. 

Of tho changes in the land managemont during tho first period 
(1708* 1844) little is known. Most of tho old records have boon 
cither burnt or otherwise destroyed. From such sources of information 
as remain, it seems that in early times the arablo lands of* each 
village wore divided into separate holdings and u rutc fixed on each 
hohliiig. In the beginning of tho eighteenth century when Kolhipur 
bocume tho hcu(l-<juurt«rs of u separate Munitba State the system 
founded by Shivdji the Grout was completely carried out. Tho 
uffUit s of tfio State were conducted by the pnneo with tho aid of 
a council styled rdJm<iN<ial of eight ministers or ashtapradhan, 
])uring this (1708*1844) period Kolhipur was almost ocosolessly 
('ngupxl in war with the ooighbouring chiefs. No record of the 
(x>nd]tion of the pooplo <ir of the country at that time has been traced. 
In tlieory the village constitution and the duties of the hereditary 
village of lice rs wore the sumo tis they now ore. In prucUco village 
officers Inul much jnorc power than they liuvu now. In the troubles 
and irrcguluritios of those times there was no constant steady pressure 
of hjglier authority. The village officers wore left to use their 
infiucnco as they choso. They transferred lands without authority, 
changed viDage accounts to suit their purpose, and practised many 
forms of oppression and tyrauny. The hcroditary village officers 
were tho solo managers of their villages, and the weal and woo of 
the landliolding villagers rested in their hands. No uniform system 
for collecting the revenue was in force and the means employed in 
recovering arrears wore generally oppresaive and cruel The lands 
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^ Th« chief of thue oemet, Mtoe of which were recMved in kind, were : gfiMU vfth, 
a greW'Cattiiig cees ;paidi )>aui, a tax on forege; polts a tax ou timber; mirde 
jKtttu a Ux on hereditary Und s kotfxUU, x f<vt tax and air paUi, x fxir ceM ; 
$ehtUvtir paUi, x cootingoui eexx j (Hptarffot, x butter cexx ; /xUfi, x raodtide 
tree ceee; Uutthi xod bkopla paUit x eucumber xnd gourd oeie ; x p^viter oexe ; x 
grxin-cxrrying coex; nwdaipaUi, x jury eexx; puai, x revenue ceee ; MapalHt 
X deficiency c«u i PdnyM peUi, x cese to keep op vf KSagux fort ; g/ilia x grxio 
cou ; u lugxr ceex ; x axixa fxr eexe ; end paUi, x rxgux cesx. 

Some of these ceciee are ifill (laat) levied ia xUenxted xod usturveyod vilU^. 
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were divided into sixteen claascB: kdhdi or black; kkdrt or brackish 
(soft); mdni or blackiah (hard); tdmbola or rod (first sort); tdmbad 
or rod (second sort); maia or land irrigated, by a river; malt or 
alluvial land ; fjfrrnt or black soil mixed with stones; mdl or upland; 
bhdt or rice; mafkai or land situated at the village boundary; barad 
or rice ground left after yielding a crop of plantlets to rest for the 
next year; rcffad or black soil mixed with sand / maitdr or black; 
hdgdyal or garden ; and chvnkhad or land mixed with mortar. The 
bigha rates of assessment varied from 7Id. to £3 U. (Sf os. to 
Rs. 301) for dry-crop glands, and from 8s. to £5 (Rs. 4 • 54) for 
garden lands.^ 

Assured possession and enjoyment of isnd eooxns to have been 
unknown. The terms of Mnadn or land grants and otlior records 
seem to show that any land under whatever tenure it wss hold might 
bo taken from its owner and granted to somo ono else. Instances arc 
known in which hereditary holders of lands or fnirdfildrs were 
summarily ousted to make room for favourites of tlio prince or oven 
of influential State servants. lionds were granted in innnt. or ronf.- 
froc by a rndmiaiddr or even by horodiUry village offioerH. Many 
land grants were mode in return for presentsornuMr^^ of cash, borst's, 
weapons, gardens, articles of curiosity, or otber objocts held in spocial 
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yalue by the prince. Several petty land grants were mode by Sb&Uji 
or Biva S^eb Mahitr^j between 1834 and 1837. The lands grontra 
in indm were generally arable waste wbick the prince was anxious 
should be brought under tillage. As a rule no land was granted 
rent-free or oh a quit-rent without a present or nazar. The land 
management was without systein. The regular revenue constotly 
fell short of the State needs and special cesses had to bo levied to 
inako good the balance. Many departments were in cbarf» of petty 
officers styled mdMlatddrSf who had under thoir oontrol a certain 
number oi villageSi the revenue of which they collected and applied 
to the expenditure of the departments with wmch they were ontrusted. 

The first change introduced by the State manager or kdrbhari 
appointed by Oovemment in 1644 was to reduce the nuni^r of ^e 
fiscal sub-divisione. The officers who, with the title of ^namkiiddre, 
wore placed in charge of those now groups, wore ordered to work, os 
far os possible, in accordanco with the system in force in British 
districts. Waste lands were gradually brought under tillage and 
material improvemonis were mode in the system of settling and of 
collecting the State demands. Uuder Daji f undit (1844 • 1854) no 
change was mode in the land tenures or in tho rates of assessment. In 
1862 it was found that in many cases landholders hod larger areas 
of land than were shown in the accounts, that the lands were not 
properly classified, and that the rates of assessment were not fixed on 
any uniform Rvstom. These defects, combined with a great rise in 
grain prices, snowed that a fresh survey and general revision of rates 
wci^ nooeesury. In 1864 a rough measurement and classification of 
lands called ddf/iuirif and revision of rates were begun by the State 
minister R4inrdv. The work continued till 1860 when it was stopped 
by the death of the prince. The rates introduced under this survey 
varied from 6</. to £2 5s. (Rs. J-22J) a hl$ha in dry-crop lands and 
from Os. to £4 7$.iki. (Rs.3-43|) a bigfta u\ garden londa* Tho 
result of these revised rates was an increase in the revenue of about 
£17,500 (Ra 1,75,000) or twenty-five per cent,* 


* The details tre : XoiW^sr Dn^Crtf Oniw, istt'lSSfi. 
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Further exporicncc of thia ddgtari survey showed that, though am 
improvemont on the former state of affairS; it waa not haaed on any 
Bcientiiic system or conducted by competent men. Colonel G. S. A. 
Andoraon the Political Agent, lumsclf an old Bur>xy officer, applied 
to Governlucnt to aonctlon the introduction of tlie regular revenue 
survey into the EolhApir territory; and hie proposal was sanctioned 
in November 1867. Since then the survey hua^m carried on under 
the control and enpcrintendcnco oi the Survey CommisBionor. 
Excepting Uhudargad all the eulHlivisions have been suiweyed and 
settled. Uf the four feudatory States, Kdgul und Ichulkaronji have 
been surveyed und scuttled, and the work is in progress in Viebdlgad 
and Bavda. Most of the old fonns of individual or rayafrar tenure 
have merged in tlie revenue survey ienuro und extra potty taxes have 
ccuscd in those ^>arts where this survey has been introduced and 
completed. The immediute results of the survey wei'C the resumption 
of encroachments in uliunatod and other lunds, and the occnipation of 
arublo waste, by which the revenue bus been increased from year to 
year. A]>urt from tbo survey the revenue bus also been increased 
by the resumption of uliciiations under the rules of the Alienation 
Inouiry. Compared with 1867*68, the collections in 1681*62 show 
an fficroaso from £80,878 (Rs. 6,96,780) to £117,777 (Rs. 11,77,770) 
or a riso of thirty*one jier cent.^ The details of the survey settlcmont 
in each group arc: 


In the Tchalkuranji feudatory state, survey measuring was 
beguik in 186^ and tinished in 1867 and classing was begun in 
1808 and huishod in 1809. The survey rules were introduced into 
cloven villages in 1809*70. They were urrungod in six clasRoa 
with highest dry*crop acre rates of 7s. Od. (Hs.Oj) for Ichulkaranji; 
Os. Qd. (Ra ) for four villageB close to leholkaranji in the Puneb- 
gunga valley; Os. (Us. 24) for three villages, two of thorn beyond 
Nijjkni and one near Icbalkurunji but not in the Panehgungu valley : 
4^. (Rs. 2) for one village to the west of Ni^rini on the hilU : Ov. 6r^. 
(lis. 1}) for one village far away to the north-east and near the 
Tdsgaonsub-<UYisioD in SltAra; 2s. Gd. (Rs. I}) for on<^ village far to 
the oust und near tlie Athiki sub-division in Brlgaum. The collec¬ 
tions in the tmst year of settlement £7002 (Us. 70,020) showed an 
increase of 2*06 per c^nt over the collections £6919 (Rs. 69,190) 
of the year before the settlement. Under tlie survey rales the 
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colloctions rose from £7062 <Rb. 70,620) in 1669-70 to £7421 
(Rs. 74,210) In 1881-62. The detaOs are: 
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In the foudatory State, surroy measuring vos begun 

in 1866 and finished in 1866 and classing was begun in 1866 
and finished in 1869. Survey rates were introduced in 1670. Of 
forty-six villages thirty-four were State and twelve were 
alienated. They hud an area of 82,390 acres or 129 square miles 
with 49,064 people or 380 to the square mile. The estate, chioflv 
the villages near Kdgal and to the oast of Belgaum-Eolhipur rood, 
was generally well placed for markets. The climate was goncrally 
eood, but especially towards the west the rainfall was rather too 
heavy for good dry-crop tillage. The villaffes on the extreme west 
were rather rice than dry-crop villages, and tho provu^g crop in 
them was rdgi. Under the survey s^tlement the villages were 
arranged in five classes. Three villages to tho northeast of £4gul 
formed the first class with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 7s. 
(Re. 3J); Edgal was placed in the second class with 6s. (Rs. 3); 
nineteen villages to tho west and south-west of E^gal were placed 
in the third class with 5s. tW. (Bs. 2f); eleven villages to the west 
and south-west of tho third class fonn^ the fourth class with a rate 
of 6s. (Rs. 21): twelve villages in the extreme west and south-west 
of Uic estate formed the fith class with a rate of 4s. 6<i. (R8.2J). 
For tho rico land of all the villages a highest acre rate of 16s. 
whs fixed, gi\ing an average acre rate of 6s. 71d. (Rs. 3(V)‘ 
garden lands highest acre rates of 12s. '<Rs.6) for well-water a^ 
16/». (Rs. 8) for channel-water were fixed. Compapod with the 
collections of 1868-69 the survey rental on the tillage area showed a 
faU from £5450 (Rs. 64,600) to £6328 (Re. 53,280) or of 2*23 per 
cent. The details of tho secernent are : 

KAgoi Sme^ SdHanai, 1870. 
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Under the survey rates the colloctions rose from £6144 (Es 
51,440) in 1870-71 to £6191 (Rs.61,910) in 1881-82 or 20*35 per 
cent. The details are: 
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la tKe Alta sub^iTision aurroy moaeurmg was begun and fioiehed 
in 1867^8 and claaeiog waa begun and nniaheil m 1809*70. In 
1870*71 lurvey rates were introduced in thirty^one State villaffCB. 
Their area was 96,521 acres or 151 square miles and they had 
€7,664 people or 446 to the square mile. Tho villages had great 
natural advantages: they bod a good cltmato, wero fully peopled, 
and woro within easy roach of trunk roads and good raarkots. The 
existing assessment was very unequal. Some villages \vdi rates 
double those of others though their soil was of the same quality. 
In many villages the pressure of tho existing rates was sovcrcly 
felt anj a g<^ deal of arable land was waste. Under tho 
survey settlement tho thirty*ono villages were arranged in two 
classes with highest dry*crop acre rates of 7s. 6<f. (ns. 3|) for 
nine vUUges and of 7s. (Re. 3}) for twenty*two. For Hoc land 
of which ucro wore only 3G2 acres, the highest acre rate was fixed 
at 18s. (Re. 9). The rico land was of very indifferent quality and 
tho average acre rate amounted to 5s. 7id. (Rs. 24i{). The highest 

S :ardon acre rate for well water was fixoa at 13s. (Its. GJ), and 
or lands watered partly by wells and partly by channel at 16s. 
(Rs. 8). Coznparea with the preceding yearns collections the survey 
rental on the tillage area showed a decrease from £12,005 to £11,535 
(Rs. 1,20,050 to Rs. 1,15,350) or 3'91 per cent. Under the survey 
rates collociions rose from £10,988 (Rs. 1,09,880) in 1870*71 to 
£13,128 (Rs. 1,31,280) in 1881-82. The details are: 
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In the Shlrol sub-division survey measuring was begun in 1867-68 
and finished in 1868-69 and classing was ^gun in 1869-70 and 
finished in 1870*71. S^orvoy rates were introduced into a group of 
20^ villages between 1870 and 1872. At the time of settlement 
these vinages contained 69,495 acres or nine tv-three square 
miles with 30,428 people or 327*18 to the square nrne. Under tho 
survey settlement they wei;g arranged in two classes and (barged 
highest dr7*cr9p acre rates of 7«. (Rs. 3)) in 15} villages and 
7s. (Rs. 8}) in five villages. The highest garden acre rates were 
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th«*in either on th« porwn he wighoa to harm or into the person's house. If 
after this t })0 victim CqUa sick or suHors Romt; oilier mi^rtuno the ^od is 
AuppofKHi to have done hint the liarm. luaii who prayed for tlie lianu 

liaatcns to the ttyupie and iu accordance with his vow breaks a coeoaimt, kills 
a goat ,or sheep, otfe^n cooked food, or feasts the villagtws. If the assailutkt 
fails to falHl his vow or to hold a feast in honour of the god. the god 
tiims on him ahd traubles him. When bo falls sick or sulfeni misfortuiLO 
the victim knows that some c«\6 lias set a spirit or a god on bini. Ho 
goos to ail exorcist and tells him that some enemy has simt o spint to 
trdublc him. The exorcist tells him who has sent thi* spirit and wliatgod 
or spirit he has sent, and gives him a paper marked w'itJi charmed letters. 
Tfi(^ victim wears the papier round bis m^ck or arm, and, if he feels Iwtter. 
goes to til 0 exorcist and tells him that Ids charm has worked. The exondat 
t^'llH him to hokl a fair <m thtt road to the temple wbervt Uio god who has 
Ikh'Il dixtrcHsing him lives and to give a ff«st in honour of the god. Mntijfi 
is tlio ghost of a Brdliinan youth who dies after his thnsul'ceremoiiy hjkI 
liofore liin /itnimnnj or tbia^-louRctiing. He generally liv<« iu a 
tn^e. Jle is fr>n<l of attucHing woimm whom be cruelly teases, srondking 
tlkom with tiro, or making them Isirri'n. To apjatus* thn Afuuja^ |iersiijis 
wlimu lic liOH attAckfxl gird a phii/w/ true with a sacred tliroad and build a 
plAlfonn round its rt>ots. is the ghost of a MuHAljinin who died 

witli some unfuiniUd wish, lie Imunts Musahnin houses eHikeciuily the 
laUiiiig And cooking rooms, Jlis character aikd ways dilfer little from 
those of tho KfiitffU. Jfiofiny is the ghoet of a low uAsto Hindu who dies 
with unfultilled desires. Hu wears no clothes an^ lets his hair fall loob<% 
Me livrx in his owik house, hut if his house is burnt or pulled down ho 
moves t<k the bank of a river or to a well. Jfsoiint; is said to be afraid to 
outer sacked p)uc<‘s or to Attack ptXkjdc loamofl in tlio VnJtU or sti ict in 
kcoping nOigious rites.^ 

it is heJiovod that people who dio with a wish unfulfilled, as an 
uniuArriixl [s'rsoii or a woman in childlaed, or who die leaving their chiuf 
interest IwhiuTl, as a woman who leaves a liabe or a miser who leaviw his 
hoard, do nut r<*Kt but couie bock and trouble the liviug. To previ^nt tho 
□noHHy dead troubling the living special funeml rites ore performed. 
Human hgur^ ma4lc of duugh or sacred grass am laid on tho liody 
Aud burnt, ar^, in the case of a woman dying in childbed or heaving a 
ba1>e, all or sonin of her clothes and oniaments are given a llrihinau 
woman. When a woman dies in childbirth to jirevuut her spirit from 
comiog iiAck grains of rdUa Fonicum ilAlicnm are scatt^Tod on the 
rood as tbo coi^se is being carried to tho liuming ground. Another 
Kolliipur rite for laying house spirits is to get chonnud papers from nn 
oxorcisti put them in an earthen pot, and bury the pot in tbu place wberu 
the dead was burnt. In some cases chamked nails are driven into tlie 
tliresbold and charmed lemous oggs and utuls are^ buried at the four 
comers of the house. 

When a person is bcliovod to be suffering from a spirit^attock several 
homo cures are tried. A firo is kindled and on tbo fire some hair and red 
pepper or sulphur are dropped and the head of the sufferer la held over 
tho fumes for a few zninat<M. If the spirit is not scared by those means 
tho patient is taken to on exorcist. In Kolhipur exorcists are generally 
called devrishU or divine sears, manfrikor charmers, and v^tidi or teachers. 
The tUvrUfii is a person who becomes inspired by some familiar spirit or 


1 Major Orshstn'i fitstiftiosl Beport of KolbSpUf, 19M, 173. 
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guardian. He dora not learn his art but yrins the favour of his guardian 
spirit or god by devotion and the spirit or the god enters the df^rUhi's 
l^y whenever he asks him. The inanlri or charmer generally learns the 
art of exorcism from a ynru or teacher. Both devriihu and 7Mntr%i are 
Hindus. Musalmin exorcists are called vorbufs or teachers. Th^ vasidd 
goncrally leama his charms from a teachor. Both Hindu and Musalxndu 
exorcists are bound to keep certain rules. If, while a Hindu exorcist is 
eating tbe lamp in the room gets extinguished, or if he happejis to overhear 
the talk of a woman in her monthly sickness, if any one sweeps in the room 
or mentions the name of any spirit the exorcist should at once stop eating 
and fast during the rest of the day. An exorcist must avoid certain 
vegetables and fruits and must never eat stale or twicr.cookcd food. A 
Musalindn exorcist must avoid eating udUl Pltaseolus radiutus pulse of 
which spirits stand in awe and ho must not eat flesh or other food cooked 
hj a womait during her monthly sickness. 

The Hindu and the MusaUnin exorcists take different measures to drive 
t)nt evil spirits. Both systems are held equally eflbctive. As a rule the 
Hindu method is used in scaring a Hindu spirit and the Muiolmin 
method in scsbring a Musalmdn spirit. Moat Kolhdpur Hindu exorcists 
are Guravt or teiople miiiistrants. The oxorcists are loth men and 
women, hut women are preferred to men especially whon an oira or 
‘Water spirit or an alcuHiia or pregnant woman’s spirit has to be scared.^ 

Women exorcists are generally possessed by some familiar spirit who tells 
them the name of the spirit that Lua attack^ the patient and tlio irreans 
by wbi<fb tlie spirit can be scared. The first step usually taken is to 
leave cooked foM near the well or river tiank where the spirit lives. 
When Uie effects of the seixures are not serious fbo exorcist generally gives 
a tdit or small copper or silver box to the patient to guard him against 
spirit attacks. In the tdU is a piece of paper inscribed witli mystio 
Inters, in some cases a fivoooloured silken thread, black, n*d, yoHow, 
white, and green, is tied either to the patient’s arm or neck. The thread 
has seven knots in whioh is tied a piece of paper or the liark of the 
Indian birch or tree inscribed with mystic Marithi or Urdu words. 
The treatment for scaring family and outside spirits is tlie same. The 
following cases illustrate the measures generally adopted for scaring 
Kolhipur spirits: (I.) One evening Bita the wife of Riui, a head constable 
in tlie Kolhipur city police, a woman of about Lhirty-five and six inontlis 
with child was passing the Pkulay pond near the Pbirangii temple on the 
south of Kolhapur town. As she was passing the pond 8ita slipped, fell, 


‘So IB Europe in the Middle Agee <A.i). 1100•1600) exorcism and witchcraft 
were practised more by women than hj men (compare Staleybrand'e Translation of 
Orimm’sTentonic Mythology, UL lOcft). In exalsaation of tUo worldwide (^fer* 
snee for witches over wixards Grioun writes : ' to woman, not to man, was assigued 
ths cuUiog and oOQOoeiXTkS of powerfal remedies as well ss the cooking of 
Her UtUe soft hand ooeid oest prepare the salve, wears the lint, and dress the 

wound. The reeilees lires of men wore fiU^ with war, houtin^i hasbendry, and 

handicraft. To women experience and leisure lent every aqalificatioD for eecret 
eoroery. Woman’e imaginatiou is wanner axid more eueoeptinle than msn'e and at 
all tiinee an inner eacred power of divination was revered io woman. Women were 
priestesus and OTopheteeiee, and ths power of elwp*walking etill ehovri Itself strong* 
eet in women, raney, tradition, knowledge of dnige, poverty, uid idleuesa turnM 
women into witebee. It rttirmr ddhUtfui whether among early tribee tbs woman 
has eofter haada or more leiaara than the man. The Mleoithe early belief in 
woman ae priestseeee, dlrinere, spirit'coarere, and, after death, as gnarman ghuete 
and goddeaaee leems to be that wotnen are more liable than men to hysteria and ths 
othar nervous seuurte whose lymptoiaa are typieal symptoBU oC spirit pOMeMiou,* 
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Mid spilt a basket of cowdung cakes which the was caitying on her head. 
8he got up in haste, gathered the cakes into the basket, a^ went home. 
On rbsching home sho told her husband and the other people of the houie 
of her fall and said slie felt much frightened by it For three or four 
days she seemed none the worso. On the fifth day when she was in the 
house toiue one came to the door and called Sita Sit*. She went out, but 
no ono. After a few loinutea her name was again and again called. 
This frightened her greatly. She told her neighlMurs and they advised 
her not to leave the house, Fo/several days Sita’s name continued to bo* 
called, ami she souieUiuea thought she saw a figure near the air-hole ia 
the house woJ). Tired of listening to her complaints her husband one day 
stayed at home. To his astonishment he heard tho words Sita Sit* 
ri 7 >eatod several times. One day he saw a figure near the air-hole. He 
was^convinoed tliat some evil spirit was haunting his house. Rim made 
several attempts to get rid of spirit. He scattered charinod ashes in. 
Ujo house and sprinkled tho walls and fioor with cow^s urine ; still the 
spirit continuetl to haunt the house and call Sita 6U* This went on for 
the three remaining months of Slta’s prcmiancj, during which she grew ’ 
loon and pale. In due course she was sainly dolivered of a child. Kouing 
unuKual happc>ned for about fifteen days, when she was suddenly seis^ 
witli a fit While lying on her cot she began to say Hu ifv, and would 
answer nothing. Hor hands and feet wore cramps and * sho would hot 
suckle her child nor take any care of it The people thought she was ill 
aiicl gave her medicine, but the medicine had no etfoct. They then judged, 
that her sickness must be the work of an evil spirit They called an 
oxorcist by namo Krishna, by caste a Ourav or temple iriinistrant. The 
oxorcist came, ordered fire to l»c brouglit, and setting it before Sita dropi>ad 
Home iuceuse on it, held Site’s bead over it, and began repeating iccanta- 
tiona After a few minutes Site, or rather the spirit in. Sita, began to 
apeak in HindusUnL She said: ' I will not go, 1 will keep the wotDan for 
myself.’ The Gurav took two small pi(«es of paper, drew on them a rough 
sketch of Vettl with his cane and hie conch shell, repeated charms, and. 
near Bita’s face burnt the pieces of paper on which VctAl was drawn. 
On this Sita said * Don’t do that, don't use your chsirms, 1 4m leaving 
tlie woman. am a ^rdeahi sepoy. Z was a soldier in the tweuty*. 
seventh Regiment and was killed when the regiment mutinied. 1 saw the 
woman pasfung the Paulay pond and 1 wished to take poaseesion of her. 

1 ma<le her fall and I often came to thia house and called hereby her name. 

1 am now leaving her. Give me a dinner <ff rice,, wheat bre^ clarified 
butter, and plantains, and lay them at the place where Sita fell.’ When 
sho, or tlie spirit in her, hod done speaking, Sita rose from her cot, went, 
out of the liouB<;, laid her head on tlie ground, and the spirit left her. The 
Gurav ordered four lemons, charmed them, and tied one of them, in * 
comer of the woman’s robe and told her husband to sec that the lemon, 
woe kept tied to her robe till she was well The other three lemons were 
buried each in front of one of the bouse-doors. When this woe done Sita 
went back into the house and fell exhausted on the cot. After a day or 
two she began to Improve and in about a week waa welL Her husband 
prepared the rice, wheat, butter,, and plantains which the spirit bad asked 
tor and laid them near the spot where Sita had fallen, and the soldier 
nover again troubled her.. (II.) About eight yean ago a tailor named 
Govind, about thirty-five yean old, was bringing his wiiefrom her father’* 
bouse to Kolbipur. Tired by the journey they sat on a river bank to 
rest. While resting Qovind saw sometbing round his wife’s neck. He 
asked her what it was and she smd that it was a i4U or charm given t* 
her by a wise mau as a guard against spirit* Govind laughed, took off 
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ibe charm, )icat it with his alioe, split it in pieces, and threw the piecofl 
into the river. When they reached Kolhipur, Govind began to talk 
nonaenec^ ran into the street, and showed signs of luadnees. Several 
medicines were given him but with uo effect. After several days h;ul 
paaiod a Musalmun exorcist named Shaikh Muhammad woe cnlled. 
Govind was brought and made to ait before tlie exorcist. Shaikh Muhaiu- 
luad took a piece of paper, drew a roetaiigular Hgum ovit, divided the. 
H'Ctangle into soveral stiiall spaces by drawing liiicfl across it and, except 
one space which he marked with a dot, filled them all with numUn'K. 
Govind was shown the paper and was told to look at the spoct? which was 
markiMl with the dot. No sooner did Govind look at tlie <lot tlnni the 
spirit ill him said : * I was asked to guard this woiimu and wa^ plam) in a 
hiU or cliannod box tied round her xvmIl This man took nio out, Uuit me 
witli his shoe, and threw me into water. 1 will never Imvo the moii who 
ha*t thus iuKultetl me.’ I'he oxontiHt tJien took five j>iuccs of |>a)KT, wrotit 
mystic lettorh on tliem, them on five piuooH of cloth, and nuidu thein 
into mils. Thest! mils he lighted in front of Govind and when the Miioko 
eiiten*d his noso Govind cried ’ I am willing to leave tliis nmn.' Tim 
Hpiiit was axked what ho would like to have. He said,' Lay some hmiuly, 
given tolxwH'o, and Uie liviT of a goat near the river in winch thi« tali wuh 
thrown, and I will never oguin tmuMc this iimu.’ They did om he wi»lu‘4l 

uiui Govind was euriKl. 

• 

Wlnm the exor»‘ist foU8tocff<‘ctacinv, tlie patient Is p*nemlly «*nt b>Nai - 
M»bu*HVAdi,thr<«(* miles south of Shirol,wbieli ih HOcred toth<»goi1 |>uttiitreya, 
There he doily iKitbes in the sacred Krishna, pours wati*r over the god, rc*iuU 
nr listiTis to sacred ImmUs, nnd walks niany times round the t('inj>le. At f In* 
tiniM of the iifitiftdrli Or in€t*nso buruing and luin)>-wavlng, tliu |tatient in 
HeimI with conyuTsiecis ami begins to sway to and fro. Tlie spirit then 
generally agrees to leave him. The patient is taken to ^ic river, l»atliuH in 
the Imly water, and the spirit ]eav(*s. In some ixuws tlie K])(rits mv very 
hartl to get rid of. The }>atieiit iviimins at Nuniulia’s Vthli fur iMontlis, 
Kpeudiug tho time in tlie sorvicu of tho god. When the gfsl Gi^tbitivya is 
pleas'd with tho patient's devotion he appears to him in a dream iitid tells 
him to p<*rforiu certain oomuiouics or to go homo and take inedichu*, om his 
illness U alxviily disease and is not caused hy spirit poRsi'ssion. (f the 
patient is a Musahiian hu goes citlier to the village uf Shirvitda whom is a 
loiob of tho saint ('hand Kdlieh or to Kanulgaon where is a toinh of tlie saint 
l-kuigalish. At either of tlu'se places the |>atieiii give.q niueh of hiKtlluc to 
1 U V scr vice of Uh; saint. He l>atncH <*arly, k uecla before the sain t> w*ul h s n m n< 1 
Ills bunb, and goes home. When he has continued doing tliis for a iiuml^cr 
of <1ayK the spirit suddenly allows itaiJf. The patient stands mxir a post as 
if tiinl to it> cries aloud * Don't lioat me, don’t bum me, I nin going.' 1'h<t 
patient is at onc'C taken to a river, bathos in it, hnd the spirit leaves hem. 
Tlie patient fet'tls Mu sal min ascetics, presents the saint’s tomb witli cIoUick, 
aiul gm's home. Tlioagh the learned among them profe^ to disbolievo in 
s])irit attacks most Jains and Lingiyata aru litGe loss subject to spirit 
than the corresponding classes of Brihmanic Hindus. Aniong 
all cKreo ^<* 0(8 the helii^f in spirit seisurea anjoiig men of the higher classes 
\s euiid to l>e growing weaker, but among high class women it is still 
strong. Among Uanith^ Kunlna, and oUier middle and lower classes tlie 
belief in spirit seixurcs is uiiivcrwU. Among Musalmans as among Hindus 
wnno of the liest iiifonmxl and tAe strictest in faith profess a dislielief In 
Kpiint {tosscKsion. Hut tho opinions of the mass of Muhammoflans is much 
ihv HHiiic OH the opinion of the mass of Hindus except a few lean)c<i Jains 
a»ul Lingiyats. Whenever any illness liafflcs tho skill of tho physician 
IH origin is ascribed to spirit possession. The only class of Kollnipur 
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Hiixlub who prefer not to lielievc in spirito is a sect of Vithoba'a devotees 
called Midh^rits or wreath-wearers. Even these wroath-wearen in all 
cases of unocOountablo sickness sccrotlj resort to spirit-seaeers. 

Tlie diseases^ which in Kolhapnr are griicrally believed to be spirit 
selsuTvs arc fever, pain iu the hands and pain iu the stomach, loss of 
appcHiU*, hiccou){)i, and anj sudden or unusual illueas. The belief in 
*s|>irit attacks has of lute years \toon declining. The people say that 
some of the most drtiultd spirit^ have disappeared, the JhakynapurMih and 
the that is tli<t lirHlimaii ghosts, bewuso they will not visit a place 

when* cow killing is allowed and the Kknvit or Musalnntn ghost bemuse 
he will not visit a plru^o wher<« pig-cating is practised. Only tho low class 
spirilA Are left and their power is not vbat it Mrta, 
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TRANSLATION* OF THE TWEiiTT-FODR PERSIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS OF PANHiLA. , 

No. /. In ih^ eneiotnitt M the Skrine of Vit (iSoJo^d), 

t»identl^ vroutfkl frttiH out Hu 

Oh friend lUton to the voice of tho usembl;. The able man. Sikandar 
eonverted the hill into a road and named the Slkandar bastion with this 
date. It informs one of d06 with a golden call 

No. S. /» the Andhdr Bdv at PaiJtdla^ 

In Panhila at the commenceinent of }iia rule, may God incrcam^ liia 
proepority, good fortune, and rank. This will remain as a glorious mumo- 
rial of him. Now A.n. 909 Abii Yusdf is the oAioial entrustixl with tho 
construction of this work. The caua«: of this building being tlu) best of 
its day is this, that this lofty builditig was complctod in the rt‘ign of tlio 
king of the age, Adil Shih. A bastion, a reservoir, atid thisImikUng wore 
constructed (as it were) on the heads of tlic lilack«eyed <lanisel8 of Para* 
disc. A lifc'giving spriirg6ows from its reservoir, and they* placed it on 
tho shelf (as it were) of a palace, by tho order of a man U high and 
excelling rank. With victory, with happiness, and exoelluncc, this waa 
brought into eight 

No I S. Epit<iph tm a Tomhetofu in Sdd^td^lin's Enclosure. 

The death of Ab-dnl>Ba2z4k. May the mercy of God rest on him. Ajt, 915v 

No. 4- InecripHon f^m tke Somdla Pond. 

Cauni portion ^tke Imcription^ 

If you wish (to ascertain) the date of (the building of) this pond and 
the name of its builder, ask me in an excellcitt manner. Its dhte is ' Tlie 
gate of a pond of PanhAla (Bab House Panhila).' Malik Iskandar is tho 
constructor thereof. 

l^oTs.—The dale 917 Is found in the words ' Bab House PanhAla ’ according to the 
syatem of ooiaeral coopuUtioo. 

On the border i^fiXe SUne^ 

In the time of the just Sultdn, Sultin Mahmud 8hih BahmanL May 
God, whose name be exalted, preserve his country,and rule. In the days 
of the rule of Adil KhAn Ghazi, may the days ca his good fortune be pro* 
longed, the construction of this pond wss carried out at the suggestion of 
Malik Haidar Iskandar BahAdari. May hia prosperity be otonial. 

No. B. Jn SddtAd^e Doffgak RnrXuure. 

The death of Sbekh Ibrihim. On him ^ the mercy of God. a.h. 919, 


1 By Colooel J. W. Watson, Acting Political Agaot, Eolbipur and Southern 
MarStha Country. v 

t <They* refuv to the darossli of Paradise. They aro rtpresooted as it were 
beariug the resarroir on their beads as nstive wooen carry their water veeicls aiid 
placing it OB the sbeU of the * (lofty) plaoe' iustead of on the shelf for water, in ^e 
usual native hgusei 
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JTo. 6s Outfide Tin Zhrwasdhs 

In the ngfn of Ali Shih of exoJted mak, A niler of the world o! the 
di^aty of Joiaebtd, uid reeembling him i& joetioe and honor. 

Alu Aba Send built thie bastion, who was at that time the goremor of 
tRis *)lace. As to the year of ita date a clever man aaid> the bastion is so 
lofty that the air of the mountain summit hath become a pathway for the 
honietneiL 

A.H. i>34 is found in the words ^ Bagdft ftla bur^j Jui SohpA aswir.* 

No. 7. OniU Tin Dorvdiak. 

In the name of God, the compassionate, the merdfui This sentence is 
tho key of the gate of the treasury of the ruler (God). The rebuilding anew 
of the fortress of the seat of government Panhila, took place in the days 
ef ^0 rule of my Emperor the Protector of the world, in the kingdom of 
Panhiia, Ibrdhim A^l Shdb. May God prosurre his kin^om. In the 
date of the year a.r. 954. In the administration of MalUc Daud Aka 
who was dsputv governor duri^ the aUenoo of tho Emperor. Inscribed 
by Salar son of * Ahmad the minister.' 

Ga Coriifr aboft. 

Such a building there is not anywhere on the face of the earth. The 
water which is in this well is not inferior to the pure water ^ of Paradise. 
Wli04>ver drinkeih of it, saith this: 

May the mercy of Q<^ rest on the builder of this ifructars, for nothing can 
he 1 letter than it 

Tbn carver hath inscribed on stone these words t 

The world will not keep faith. Bo thou happy, ^oo should not plant tho 
trre of grief in your heart and always read thou the book of pleasant 
meaning. You must oat and can^r mi afikirs. 

It is clear how few days we can stay in this world. The builder and 
digger of tills water supply was Daud Aka 

No. 8. In$rripU<m at thti Nag /A<iri. 

The mountain and the heavenly vault have met together and opened 
thouue a hundred fountains. Many have come and gone, but this fountain 
and hill have remained in their place. In the time of Ibrihim Adil Bhih, 
A.u. 955, Daud Aka built this. 

• No. 9. Over tits Spring in Badcha't Pond. 

In tlie name of Ood, the great artificer and dispenser of justice, who 
bringeth fortli sweet water from the rock. *In the reign of the king of kings 
with (all) glory. The victorious Ibrihim the chosen king. As to the 
construction which you see of this excellent reservoir, it was built by 
Malik Rhidr chief Khawis. It was in the date a.h. 964 that thia 
spring beearoe a memorud of Khldr. Oh God preserve this for ever, for tho 
sake of the Prophet and Ali: upon them be peace. 

No. 10. At Me Char DantdxSi, 

In tho name of Ood, than whom in evoy place there neither hath been 
nor will be any Other that God. In the reign of the king of kiiigi^ 
king Ali, this bastion was built by the power and grace of God, It waa 
buUt by Shams-ud-din chief of the cavalry, who was at ^t time deputy 
governor. He built this one bastion to the fort by expen^ng treasure. In 
the year a.b. 965. 


I Thii is s qaototton from the KorSn. The aotosl words in ibe lasoription are 
only ‘ the punwilor/ but the psmsge in thi Kw4n Is deicripuve ^ that water ef 
faradise. 
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So. 21, Oh A iioiie near Amhtiha^M Temple ori^jitiallff 

from iAe Tiyer Gate. 

The Lion of God, the victorious one, Ali son of Ahi T^lib Ahinul All, vho 
hath the title of Sbame>ul-uiulk, is in hturt and soul the slave of tliat Ali. 

On a nrparale nton^. 

The date of the building of this liastion was a.h. 987. , 

So, 1$, In the Shrine of SddobOy brought evitUntlij from one of tka gates. 

In the reign of tlic victorious IbiAhim Adil Shdh. Hie B4T\'aiit was 
Maksud Aka, and he built a gate of the Panhila forln^ in tl»e date of 
the yuar Shahur Sai) 994. Tlie inscriber of this was Mol&z Ohufiiiu. 

So. IS, Inscription at the Sajlmlt K</thu 

In the reign of Ibr^iin Adil Sh4h of handsome fa<*e, q heart'd el igliiing 
poloco woe built on the suruiuit of ilte terrace of the fortress. In breadth 
one nnnrtte by two swiarusot in height. Makeud Aka built tliis channhig 
dwelling. In Sbaliur Hau 1008 in the month of Itojab tliis exndlent 
laojisinn was constructod. Oh Lord I King of Ueavon ! ujoy tins ptiro 
palace lust for ever. 

So,’24- In (Itc Afofifue ni Ibrahim Pnrah, 

It is the saying of God, may lie lie exalted, ‘And in truth mosriuos 
Qr^\he pro|e*rty of Qnd.’ Do not pray to any other but God (witlilu 
them). Jn the time of Ibrahim Adil ShAh, the warrior in tlie (iim of 
battle, occurred the building of the moaqueand its rehervoir of watir. H 
woA built by Maksud Aka, and uonijiletofl iu Sholjur li>un 1021 in Uio 
inontli of HajaK 'Plm fliscrilier of this was Mulaz. 

Ml. IS, In ilia mcloimre of Stidoba^n Dargitk (eoulrnfJg ff»m one 

vf the goies.) 

This gate recalls to remembrancet llie year A.n. 1088. Krom it (fliiwx) a 
stntam which forms a |>ond. At tliat place is a wondc^rful shrine. I'liis 
was a place of n«8ortof KhidrMuliaiumad son of Fai iibud-dUi KliAnSsInr. 

So. to. Mvif the A’rtsrK hoitsc. 

Col) upon Ali the object of the (divine) wonders. Tliou wilt hud liiiii 
an aid to thee in trouble; and every grief and sorrow will be dissipated 
owing to thy grace. Oh Ali! oh Ali t oil Ali! 

r 

No. 27. Sear the Samh fiiidja. 

Tkrft Unru rfutnit* of a qtfatntui. 

I have, not seen that its like hath lM!(*n in the world, in thi; reign of 
king of kings of pure religion; a cJioscu sovendgn like Ali Badslialu 
So. 28. Sear the Ctfoin of the Chtir Daneazdh. 

Oh thou opener of gates ! (i.c,' God). 

So. 29. In ihe eneloenre of SadoibrCs Tkirgdh. 

Tho coolness of my eyes, the fruit of riiy heart. Ho called into existence 
until h<r bad of him and thus He made alfairs grievous to mo. 

So. 20. In the endoeure of Sdt2oba*e Dargdk. 

Everything (earthly) perisboth, God alone remaiaeth for ever. 

So. SI. In the endoinre of StbldHft Vargiik 
A bulbul dranjc the blood of a heart, 

And thereby gained a rose. 

Ho spent a hondred years of misery 
In grief over his oiemory. 
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1^0. Tn (Ae enelotMr^ of 8ddob<%*t Vargdk. 

Whoever places his foot near my dust may the black-eyed dameela of 
Paradiae be a reward to him for bia journey. Oh helovtfd one when thou 
fatigueat* thy foot by visiting me, sit foi a short time by,the dust of this 
poor one. 

• Vo. 2S. Ih th$ fmelofvre of S*id hK*. 

Pecite for me the Fatihah with williut^ breuu;, 

For no uttof^ce can ho bettor than that. 

Tho waftings of the blessings pf tho breath of Jesus 

Have made my tomb redolent with the odour of rosea and swoet basil. 

Nuts.—T ho Fatiluh la that portion of the Karia rveitad by Muhannoadsua over 
the dead. It )• the Brat ohapter. 

No. On iho OAdr D<xr%od»dk. 

Oh God bless Muhammad and the* family of Muhammad and give them 
peace, and bless all tho prophets and lueasengera of God. Praise be to 
God, Lord of both worlds. 
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A. 

Abdul Karim : HiJ&pur ecnonl (1674). 314, 

Abddl Vahib: Anb refonnor (1700-160U), 160. 
Abu r pow\, li. 

A^radeUili: 37-38. 

A^ricultqra: huHbaodnun, «iab)« 

l>uh], huhlingi, »tock. li«ld towli, Hold opcntioM, 
4nikauro. irrigation, roUtioa, fftll^wi, orop d«UUa. 
fiuiunof. 163* 191. 

A^ja i NM KolftinN. 

Aitaa : LingityAt inltiAtic»n otrmnony, 129. 

Ajra : ioreiit block, 22, 23 ; t<;wn UoUib { pmliioa, 
ponp»c,imiK>rti, oxpoits, woekly marKi.*t. hiilory, 
tumploa au<l f»ir, 290-2DI. 

Ajurica ^ olJ iuun« of Ajra, Somdev compcood tbo 
ShahiidrHav chandrika 4t, 223. 

Akba Ndgamma : lUuv'« ( 1100 - 1168 ) ibtor aad 
vgjal*« «ifo, 119. 

Alam Prabhu: temple at Alta, 292. 

Ali Adilsb&hll; king of BijApur <1656-1672), 
givw Bdvda in jtiyir to Nilo louder, 293. 

Alli-ud’dilL A : tuotJi Bahmaai king (143S-J457), 
224. 

Alta : aurvoy,4etaile, 25G ; town dctaila, market, 
acbool, templea, moeque, 291-292. 

Amba: i>hm, a. 

AmbAbAi : temple of, deecriptioo, Inacriptiou, pU- 
^riina, temple holidaya, 309*311. * 

Ambardi: etream, 9. 

Ambira: atream, 9. 

Am bis : vatormea, 104. 

Amboli : poM, 6, 6. * 

Aiiaakura: pate, 5. 

Audeiaoil: ColoDel 0. 8. A., FoIiticU Agent 
(1867), 254. 

Andhrablintyai: early Deooan kinga (b.c.90- 

a.D.300}, 218. 

App^i Buru: foonder of the Hgindurg State, 
397. 

Arable laad: isd. 

Arag : viliago, tamplea, mooaatery, fair, 292 •293. 

AtA laya : progenitor of Cbimbhin, 109. 

AiaadoU : forest block, 22, 28. | 

A ib ee: bolifiMi of, 126 note. 


I Aspect : outlying belU, bill-top Konkan, plain 
I 2-4. 

AtAri: perfamcTv. 86, 148. 

AtigrO: pond. 12. 

AurangMb : l>«Uil emperor (1868* 1707). 147, 148, 
226-227, 361*362. 

ATU&gra : Lingdyat monastery at ShirHatti, 809• 
S7I. 

Avliya : Muaalnutu wint, 31A 

I Ajyaolisg 1 *' eee (iaililartditya. 

Ajjaulug IX. : eoe Vg«yiditya. 

'■ & 

I BAburiT KaihaT TbAkur: builds the KAttydyaul 
gonduit (1792), 306. 

Babidur QilAni: Babmani offleor (1486), being 
instigated by Yuauf Adilkbdn of Bijdpar aeiiee 
Goa, KoUiApur, and otlier plaooi; aoo^ expedi¬ 
tion against lloinhay, seiMi vessels from Gujardt i 
bie conduct eicitae the anger of Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1611) king of OujacAt. who eeada ^1493) 
an emhaeey calling on the Balimani king 
puniah his rubelUoai vassal; failing this Begada 
threatene the kiug with an attack; thereupon 
MAhmud 8h(Ui 11. marches against BahAdur 
Qilani who makes olTors of submisetpn, but again 
cotnmencee bosUUties ; takes refugo io PaoliAla 
and is CiUed in an action with the royal troops, 
225. 

Bahirgnd ^ fort, 4. 

Baid&nu: see Berada 
B^rigii : beggara, 115. 

BAji Qhorpade : Mudlml chief <)640), 393-894. 
BAHjt BAjbiT : third Pesbwa (1740-1781), 290. 
BnldeT : lUsav's (1100-1168) father-in-lav, 119, 
BAli&ga * village, temple of KAttyAyani, 893. 
y^iTAI ; SilAhira king, inscription of, 221. 
SalutadAn 1 41,43. 

BalTA&trAT • Madhol chief (1866* 1862), 396* 
panh atti $ trading village, marketa, 388. 

BApiI GoUudlO : Peabwa'a general (18)7), SiS, &9A 
Bkrtttgart • MnaalznAn Brework makers. 148-149. 

BataT : foander of theliugdyat faith (1100»H69) 
97; his sarly Ule, U9) his religioos doetrises, 190. 
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B^Tdft: faiU fort, 4 , 5; biator^, 293 j luU 6 s 
Britiab R«aideBt*a office; Ketivc IaTmUj 
etrap, achools. niirket, Uirv, 294. 

Sedan: mo Berada. 

Begfart vllS* 116. 

Beldin t pickaxe men, 93. 

Beradk: 104.^06. 

Bhidara : foreet block, 22, 23. 

Bhddoli : village, teaaple, tomb, 294. 

SIlHrvilllil : Dr.. 81. 

Bbalravgad: bill fort, 6. 

Bha&ddrli; dUtiUore, 105. 

KiBddrkar i Ptt^fceeor B. 0., 81, 306. 

Bliaagtl: nighteoil meo, 109. 

Bbdtl : Urde, lUO. 

Bkerla; aago pebn, 24. 

BMm BahAdar: KoMpur SarUir (1604.1605), 

' 169. 

Bbimedgiri: group of tomplee, 294. 

Bkogitati : etroun, 9 ,10. 

Bkdll * dehora, 105. 

.Bboj 1: 8iUh&ra king (1096), 221. 

Bh(0 11* SiUhiraklng (1178^209). R6j4 of Pea* 
hile, hla inacriptioria. eitmW of hit UrritoHae, 
building of bill forte, hie aubjogatioo of hill 
iHbaa.<223; make# Kolhapur hta capital. 307, 314. 
Bbndargad • biU fort, 7 : poeidoa, temple*, bletorp, 
264 <296. 

Blkadargad'HlpilU : hiU renge. 7, 9. 

Bid : village, temple, ioaeriptioo, 10, 295. 

Bmal: aoe ViJial. 

BlUi : 192-193. 

^Blrd6:34. 

Blrthe and Deatbe : 269; eorasoaiee, 46* 46, 60, 
72, 60, 91, 114, 12$, 131, 132, 144-146. 

BligbU: 187. 166. 

Boborde ^ MuBabnkn traJera, 150. 
fierroweri • 194,195. 

Bonndariei ? 1. 

BrUunani ^ 43-64. 

BrabznapTiri : temple* id hooor of the de- 
eeaeed memben of the royal family at, 312. 
Bdcki: 21. 

Bridges ; 8, 10. 202. 

Buddhists: 152. 

Btu^aon * details, palace. 363. • 

Bndkil ' bolca in river beds. 12, 161,177. 

Bnilding stone ^ 19. 
r**V. ▼,'getables: 180.181. 

. ;«la ; baehH> meker*, 90-M. 

c. 

Capital: 192. 

Cvrieri ’ 206. 

OarU: 159. 


I Cattie:feodof,27 {k^ping, 2$, SO; diaeaaea, 288, 
289- 

Centas dstails: 35-40. 

Cersals: 164-168. 

ChjlttkyM : see Weetani CkSlukyaa. 

Chimbhdrs = loather-worlunes, l(P9-ilO. 

Chandgad: bill fort, 7. 

Cbandramil: old town, 219. 

CbangM : in the ayetcm of dii^uisg jnatloo, 
(1646), (1662)t <1887), (1673), (1874), (1862), 208. 
270. 

Chhatris ’• husband men, 68, 

, Chihhli : village, market, eohool, 29$. 

' Chihotra: feeder of the Vedgetiga, II. 

' ChimaSiheb: brother of Hhiv&ji IV. (1887*1866), 

I 248. 

I Chiaehli; cattle fair at, 25, 27 i village, temple, 
296. 

Chintimaiiriv: Chief of Skogll (1800), help* 
Colonel Welleeley agfunat Dbundiya Vkgh, 848 1 
helpe Id eopprewing the rebellion of 1844; kla 
death (1851), 850. 352. 

Chinio Edinchaadra Pbadnis : lead* (1600) the 

small garrison of Ajra sgunei Harpgvda and 
BvllevAdi and storma Ibrdhimpur, 290. 

CbiipiTans: Br&bmana, 42. 

Cbitri i tributary of Hiranyakeabl, 11. 

Christians ; 151-152. 

Choleras 265-286. 

Cbudbudke Joshig : honrglaes drum aitrologeri, 
115-116. 

Climate: 15-16, 285. 

Coloured earth s 21 . 

Conunimities * 40-42. 

Copper: 207-208. 

Courts: <dvil. 270-272; orimisal, 273. 

Craftsmen: 98-100. 

Crops: 156-167 s rvtatioo of, 103-<164 2 detaili, 
164-167. 

Caxrency: 192. 

D. 

Bdji Pandit: Bute 'RArbhkri, Kolhipur ()838- 
1843). 242 2 revenue end ludicial system under, 
247 -246, 310, 819. 

Pent: revenue officer at Mangalvedba 
under Bedar kings (1347-1489); tradition of, 361 
note 1. 

Dambal: s graat Boddbist temple at, 120 note. 

Dings: 21. 

Dantidnrg : Dantivarma IL 

DaMtarma II: Riiditrakuta king (768), 219. 

Bari Pir : frir in honor of, 298. 

Biarii: mu^ciaaii 100. 

DaulktriT Bindik : (1795-1827), 834, 235. 299. 
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PftVril: I>avr tXnm pUjen, 101. 

DoUoiOttO: General, EogUeb ooiuumder (1044), 
296, 816. 819. 

PepreiMd Claawi: 109-116. 

Doieription: 1-17. 
pQA^uUll: Br^bmeAB, 43*60. 

Bevftka : lamily gtiardUsa, 66, 05, 180 i wonhip 
of, 75*76. 414.« 

Devdagl: clou of KoehtU, 95. 

Darda ^ hftl path, 6. * 

HoTgiri TidftTi: earlj Deooan king! (1180*1300), 
216. 

Bovnikhil • HrOhnuLBe, 60*61. 

•Bhaogari : oow*men. 94, 27*28, 108. 

• temple detlleetod to, 801. 

DbftYftdt ' uoo emolten, 18. 

Bhdgnji IKofhllji : Cloud of Cloode, name of the 
Teacher of Mh4rs, 114. 

Dbondo Paat Gokhhlo: Paehwa'e SanobbedAr in 
*t]ja KamAtiUt (1711C), 847*348. 

Dbori: tannore, HO*111. 

PhundijA V&gh : freebooter, defoated and killed 
(18U0)»m 

Dhandir^ Titfh Sdheb: Chief of SAogU, 852. 
PlgrlJ • viUege, temple*, inoaque, 869. 

Plklha: puHlkution ceremony among the LlngA* 
yate, 129. 

PiBOAM : 385. 

Pi6p6tlflarie8 : 28$. 

Podvdd !*towu detail*, hhrtory, wcUa. fort, 369* 
3UO. 

POTQbirU : tuiublvn, 31, 116. 

PombiogAoa: we of Dhegnjl Meghoji, 114 note. 

Pomeitic naimalB: 36.81. 

PravidS : lirAhmnue, 61. 

Presi: 44* 4^ 61, 67*69, $8, $9, U6, 126. 
PadhgftOga : rivor/ 8. JO • 11. 
bnkaiTnU: iBsggiDg banle, * claw of M6ngi, 111. 
PT&rlcibii Siheb : touple dedicated to, 301. 
Pyea; 172*178. • 


E. 

Earth: 208*210. 

Xlphinstone : Mr. Uouatetnart, Britiah Baddent 
at Poona (18il*1618X 349. 

Epidemics: 286*287. 

Export!: 207. 

P. 


Pain: 205*206. 

PallOWI:164. 

Family gods: 44,82,63, 91, 97, 99.100,101.105« 
106, ill, 127. 

FamiAM: 0874-77), 188*191. 

Paata: Kusbi, 99. 


Pa^^iaaOB •• Sir Jamae, Governor of Bombay, 
(1888), 290. 

Fariahta: Muhammadan hUtoriandOOO* 1611), 108. 
Farriai:8ll.20l. 

Firot Shih ? Uahmanl king (1897* 1422)^ eetablleh* 
ment of the Mutabnka power in KolhApor before 
the reign of, 224 note 1. 

Fibre FlanU: 171*172. 

KaldToola: 167*169. 

Fighting Claaaei: 56-66. 

Fiah: 34. 

Pleat: Mr. X. 81, 80G. 

Foreat8:2i*25. 

Foreat Triboa: 24, 

Fmit* trew, 164-187 : vegetaHoe, 181*182. 

G. 

Qddatli t feeder of the Kdeira, .. 

GadinglaJ : eorvoydetiiUe, 2G3; cab*dlvieiooalhead« 
<]uartore, poeitlua, people, fort, tomplee,* Ajr, 
296-297. ^ 

Gii Kaaibi ^ MuealipAo beef bntcheri, 160. 
Gindariditya: BilAbtra king (1100*1186), hie 

inacriptiona, 221. 

^ndharragad: bill, 6. 

(Tang robhariea: 274. 

Oarbbidbdn • conception ceremony, 58*59* 

Cargoti : town, market, echool, 297• 

CAmdia : enako oharmert, 111, 116. 

GaTaadie • maeona, 94, 

CaTlia : oow'-keepera, 103. 

Ceolcg;: 18 * 16 . 

Ghadehie : mueiciane, 101. 

Ghatprabha: river, 8,9,11. 

Ghiaddil: tin|erB, 106. 

Ghotge i bill peae, 6. 

Gbnnki : vUlage, old tuUHary eteiion, 297* 
Ghnmaf 8hirol*we Bhirot 
0U8et2l0. 

Godchi : vilUge, temple, fur, 297. 

Golakl: BrAhmane, 61. 

Gold Silvar: 207. 

Qomati : eacred etream, tributary of the Paneh* 

gaoga, 10. 

Gondhal dance: U5*ii7. 

Oopil Pant ipte: Chief of Icbalkaranji, 296, 
Qopdla: MhAr beggare, 117* 

Gori Sdheb Fir • tomb of, 297. 

QoaAvii ’ religion* boggart, 117*118» 

Gotrai > family etocka 44. 

Graham : Major, 250, 307, 810.116. 418,416, 417. 

Gndgeri • town, 388. 

(}tigAl • gom ceremoDy amoag the liagAyaliv 
129*180 and note, 
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^'arit: firAliintn*, 431 62 ; V&nii, 86. 
Quran: Lis^a^At pruwts, lOL 


Haidar lli : MaSmar kia^ (I7C3-17821, IdO, 946. 
Sl^imi: teo Kbilvii. 

EkJrat R4j6^ig:b Savdr : m« Avlira. 

Ealad Kuuku : turmcho vermiliou oeremoBy* 67 * 
^68. 

BaUi : Me p4]4eika. 

Has ban x OAttle*kocpon, 94. 

4uaii Sbikdrif i ei^ Uuotvn, 91. 

Eartilika worabip: 06*C7. 

Eaumaat: hiU pam. 9. 

Harbhat bin BAlambbat • toundor 6l the PAtvais 
* dhu Buim (1714), 849. 

Earikli : gimei for cattle, 27. 

Hariput ^ eacrwl vUluge. 989. 

Bdtkala&kda: tribaUry of tho l^nchgnago, 10: 

heul'qnartert of the Alta Rnh*diviai<«. local 
^ logoad, fair, tomb of Oort 8dheU Fir, temploa, 
'l.'ieeri^iuna, 297. 

Batkari * qImo of Koehtle, 98. 

Eaaliag Plaati: 409*4i9. • 

Eaat: 17. 

Herla: vUUgo, old nilitory lUtioB, temploe, ii}- 
■oription. 298. 

EilU : 4-8. 

HimmatBa]lidar:Kolb4pur 8ard4r. 189. 209, 
303. 

HlndviT Obitp: (1913). boDdi a new fort at 
Kilgal, 300. 

*^ippokiira ■ old namo of Kcdbkpar, 218. 
Eiranjakoibl: Hvor. 8, 0.11. 

Eoldiup : 186. 

Holidaya : 71, 68. 02, 108. 138. 

Eoaoy • production of, 24-25. 

Holpital: Kolhkpur civil, 287. 268. 

Bouiei t 39. 

Human iacriAcea 290-291, S14. 

Hunnur : village. 388. 

Hupri - village, market, templee. fair, 298. 
Euibaadmaii > 88*99,153* 196. 

I 

Ibr&blm sbdli 1 1 Bijtpur king (16I4>1657), 
914. 

Ichalkarabji s enrvey detoUe. 284, 296 > town de* 
taile, tomplo. moeqoa, fair*, 298. 

Inportt: 208.207. 
laArmitiii • 37. 
lU6riptiOB8: Fonhala, 422*488. 

Inftn^OU: 281 • 284. 

,Xa8V81C« * 122. 


Intdreat: ruuw of, 194. 

Iron : ore, 18 ; pmoue id melting. 18*19. 209. 
Irrigation ^ 161 , 162 . 

J. 

Jacob : Sir Lodrud. Political Agint (1886), 90^ 
Jail! : 276. 277. 

Jains: otnzDgtb and dietributlui»j ParnaDath and 
Mahivir minim, doctrlace, doby life, religion, 
oiilome, 193-146. 

Jimbbli : feeder of tho K4edri. 9. 

Jankhandi: State, dooeriptioB. production, people, 
agriculture, capital, trade, juaticc, Ananoo. health. 
iaetructiosi, beoltb, plau«e, 888-386; town.de* 
toUe, trade centre, temple, fair, 386. 

Jajanti: soored etroom, trilmtory of the Ponub* 
goAga, 10. 

Jayasinb 111 ^ WeetomCbiUakyaklng 11024),2J9, 
Jowa: 18iL 

Jijibii : widow of Aamhhaii II. (1712*1700), uii 
rogont (1700*1772) of ShlvAjI 111, {1700*1912), 
290*291. 

Jingars: eo^Mla mokore, 94. 

Jiri: 004 JayouU. 

Jotiba’s bill ^ 20; poelrton, temple*, holy poole, 
faire. 299. 3U0. 

Juttico : civil. crtminiU. 2C6*268. 

Jviri: cultivation of. 166-1G7. 

E. 

Kabnur: mo HdtkaJAUgdn. 

Sadambs : early Decuan kings (900.^), 218. 
Ead?i: fonicr of the Vdnia, 0. 
x&gml: eurv'cy debuls, 288*286; town dotoile, 
fort, history, temple, loir, 90U.901.. 

KigsiS : Muwlrahii paper mnkera, 149. 

Kibirs: cU«» of bhuu. 108. ■ 

Xaikidis ; lioaket mokcni, 107 -108. 

K^irda: lull pun, 8. 

SaliU: liqQOr*aaller«, 100. 

EilS : village, local legend, templa, 301. 
EAIlamma : Join ddty, 68. 

Ealjiu : eeat ef Vijjid <1186*1167). Join king of 
the KaUchuri family, 119. 

Edasa : feoder of tbe V4nu, 9. 

Eanaoj; BrShmono, 

EAndra: etreos, 9. 

Eanari: village, Lingkyat monoatery, temple, 
801 • 

SiOberi: Mot of Sidhgiri In Sitdra, 94. 

Einta: variety of boaey bee, 24, 28. 

EdS98 '• MOt of Uidbyandine, 62. 

Kipibi: valley, 11; town, temple, moeqae, 801. 
Eiraojkara: mo Jingon. 

Sarbi^: Brkbfflou, 62. 
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Karrir : *iieiay( nacD« of RolbAfmr, 1, W ; nr- 

vey dflt&iU, 257'2U0. 

KUarda : rillagc, toaipl»» log«Dd» 502. 

Eitiri; Btraom, o. 10. 

Eiadn; brllinetol aoitihA* 05. 

Katkol: bill, 4 : ttfDplfls, niouwtery, fiiir, 302. 
fiavtodanjapat: obi oAme of Kovttpnr, SCO. 
Kavl^ur : viiUgo, SCO. 

.EarUia : village, tomploi, 353. 

Kiyaatb PrabHtu *. writAn. 04. ^ 

Khadki : local brvtid uf bullcM^ki, 25. 
Khinipar*Mttdhol i hill nngc» 7. 

Kbitiki 1 imUkirni.'lOO. 

Kbatrif t weave m. 05. 

Ehaina : MU furt, 4. 

Kbtdrdpar: villAgc, t«mpli«« InnerijitkMie, fair, 
30*.;..mi. 

Khodli : village, tcmplu. fair. SUS. 

SiUgaon : vi1bigf>. fair, 3S3. 

Eini : vlllugi), iuiiiplcfl, 303. 

EodoU t villagu, wiMvIiig rnduHiry. totnpl«B, fair, 
3<I1. 

Kolainbi : of boncy Imw, 24. 

Solhdpur: origin of tliu naiiio of, I •, ol«i biatorio 
pbice, 215, .100: BOV of Dhagujl Mcgliuji, 114; 
town tlctaila, area, and boondarloa. aa)H)ci, cliinata, 
watvr-nupply, .103.305; Uletnry, 3iN}-305;inaniel- 
pality, ifubiNile, 300: tsmjdea, Ainli4l4ira, 310, 
VithnWa. 'IVmM.ti'ii. 311: M;tiyU(iUra, l^himogiJ'a, 
Kllamiiu's, nndvrgrutunl ehriuui, motuulcrica, 
311-312. 

Eolbdpur Eijds ^ genealogy (d. 240. 

Kolbipor Silibiraa (10551125): 218-223; 

family tr«v of, 220. 

Kolbdtui : MO l^ombiiria. 

KoliO > fvrryjnuii, 100.107. 

KolllUlda: vrflO d»g\ .12. 

XomtiB : trad^, 50, 87. 

Sorvii : iuak«‘t-makrrH, 31, 1"8. 

Eosbtis : wcnvci’a, 113. , 

Krishna : river, B, 0, II. 

EndaldAniTdd • old Xkawc of KurandvdiJ, grant at, • 
223. I 

' KumbhdrB t Mar&tba aod R^pat potten, 05*96. 
EnOlbhi : stream, 0, 10. 

Kniabboj ^ village, market, tcmploa, tomb, 312, 
dll. 

Kuenri '• woodaah tillage, 21. 

Ktinbis : buebandmva, 86 *92. 

Eondgol • town, market, 388. 

Kandi: bill paw, 5. 

EmundTid Junior: State, deooriptioo, trtd% 
juatiuo, 386-356. 

KurondTid Senior: Stato, dwcrIptioD, people, 
capital, trade, juetieo, finance, loatruetloo, health, 
town detaili, 884 *385. 


L. 

lAbbAJI: MnaalmAna, IfiO. 
lAbcnrm: 103-107. 

I4dj claw of Kcahtie, 95. 

Ldd Kahili : eee RaUIe. 

lAkahmeshTer: town, Bcbool, teraplw, ineorip*; 
time, 381. 

lAhgbiniMft: Jain Pontiff, 96. 
r«aTniat ^ caravan men, 108. 

! Land: the: etaff (1844-1884), 247-349; vilUp 
officer*, village aarrajifai, 249 : tenaree, 249*251 1 
Cl eese. 251 ; revenue hiilory (1708*1884), 26L 
2.54; anrvoy (1869*70) 254. <1870) 255. 2S% 
<1670*711 256. <1870-1872), 256, 257. <1871-72) 
257.(1872*1888) 257*260. (1875-1683) 260-208, 
(1880-61) 21»; aervf^ raeulta (1866*1883) 236. 
(I87U-1882) 206, (1854-1682) 257. 41671-18810 
257. (1650-18821 258, <1854-16^ 259, (1856 
1882) 200. (1874-1682) 201, (1856-1882) 262, 
(I85C-1882) 262*263; seawn repoiie. 203-265. 

Land Mort^affo : 196. ** * 

Loaf TOffitablei : 183-184. 

Laathor : LingAyat dieUke to, 124 note, 21). 

Librarlaa: 284. 

Lime : 20 * 21 . * 

LiAg : opirit'ioariDg power of, and origin of wearing 
4d, 118; note 2. 

Linffijata: etrongtb and dUtrlhotlon; Baetfk'i 
life, hie doetrioce, eocte, dally life. onetooB. 118- 
133. 

Lingifat Math : dcecrlptlun of a, 123-183. 

LiogTanta : eee LilkgAyate. » 

Local eommiinitlei : MuBalmi'tn, isi. 

Local Fnoda: 279. 

Lociliti: 188. 

LohifB: UacksTDithH, 96. 

Lokvant: orig^ of the niuno of, 133 note. 

Londris : limc-liumcns 31.107. 

Lanaticalaylnz^: 286. 

M, 

M&dhaTrdT : fonrtb Poihwa (1761 -1772). 344, 345. 

Mddhva BrdhsLazis : eoo Vaiehnavs. 

Mahdlingpnr : trading town, temple, fair, 393. 

: DrAbmans, 02-03. 

Magdazn Pir: f^.lo honour of, 296. 

Mafiatracy: ^3 - 273. 

Mahddev: bill, a 

IffthAlaVekwit ; WMabip Of, 57. 

Mahivir : leat Jain eaint, 133, 134. * 

Ugh jwata: Muaalmdn elephant driven, liO* 

Mahimatgad: hill fort. 4. 

Mdhmud Gdwds: mlnletw (1469), 

bcalegea the fori of ViahAlgad and. eneaznpe at 
Idolhipor, capture! VUhAlgnd, take* Oca aad 
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other pU c « &sd appoiikU ouo o( Hb offieero 
Khueh KAddam at hie deputy to take chargo of 
|he newly oooquered country. 224. S08. 

Xlbiaf hoU : foreet block, 22 , 23. 

r Bahmani geuonJ {1453), pereoad- 
•d by a K^a of the SKirke family to attack 
Shaokaniiof Khehta and w defeated aod naa* 
Mored, 224^ 323. 

Kills : gardeoere. 03. 

ItAlkipur : towD, tumplea. 3)3. 

Xilqii t Mudbol Chief, 304. 

Kslprsblut: river, 1 ). 

|C4lprftbhft*04ZLdbftrvgsd : hilt ipar, 7. 

Ksftbet: forcH block, 2*2, 23. 

KuigAlTOdkt: town deUUa, history, fort, in* 
soriptloai, 361 -^^7. 

'Kug&r: feeder of the Kisdri, 0. 

. Kgafaliinui • worship of, 06. 

Kingl: depressed cUeses, UI-U2. 

KAngSOli: cattle fair at, 26. 

Kisjsrdn: village, 3$3. 

Kdnohar: hill, 5. 

IlAaSftS»«3lh : bill, G. 

K^anrs: )G0»)6i. 

Xanyirs : HusalirUa glasS'hax^ls eellen, U9 || 

Xaritkis 66*36: history of the origio of the j| 

* name of, 81*36 ; oroamoots, 70; lumamee, C6*63, ; 
«iI4. 

Xuithn Yinil: traders. 87. 

Xnrillil: rillsge, temples, meeqae. 363. 

XiTSinh : SUihiira king (1068), 220. 

Xan^hge : detsile. 38 { oeremonjes, 60*66, 73*70. 
83*91. lU, 129*131.141*144. 

'Xirwir Tiau > traders, 87. 

KUOIIS : 20. 

Xsditkot ‘ progenitor of the Bands, 94. 

X 3 I 1 IBUI 0 • Muwlmins,. 160. 

Kehtnr • Kunbb&r hoadmen, 90. | 

KenUklls ' tee Mehmans. j 

XatbHs * <daes of M&rwir V&ms, 87*38*. | 

Xhaisil: vilbBe, 303. 

Xbirs I deproesed olaasoe, 112*116. I 

MhASii Fithil < forest block, 22» 23. 

KkursiLg • forest block, 22. 23 . 

Xmernli: 18* 19. 

WIreJ Junior: State, descrip^, po^e. agpet^' 
ture, tnule, iostice. places. 382*363. 

Kir^ Seaiw: State, deeeriptioa, production. 
p^le,agricuHoro, famines, capital, trade, hbtory, 
landdeaUs. jostioe, laeiractioiL. health, places, 
^8*381: inwn details, copper-pUtsn at, 219. 
381; fort, 344 note I. 

Xixod sothngs: 162* 163. 

XOf kftU: MusalotifU, 147. 

Xoniint: see Mehmaue. 

KoasyloBdlag: 104* 


Kot: leather bag, 17 . 

Koremanti: 42. 

Kadkol: State, description, production, 
sgricnlture, trade, history, land, jiistioa, 
tion, health, places. 388*396; Wwndotw|h 
ponds, temple. 392 • 393 
KokunioAd Bb&b XI: Babnaor lung (I4lv 
seeds bis nlnistar Mabsmud Qaw&o V 
Bhaokarrai, 224. 

Xokria: MusalmAa traders. 260.^ 
KuiUdpglitiet: 270*260. 

KuiTO * General (18)8). 350, 361. 
Moaftlmini: il7*l6l. 

X(UiC>6IU: 100*101. 

N. 

. 

Hddia : ropemakers. class of M4sigs, 111. 
Rnkikatraa : lunar asterbins, 166 note. 
RdmdsT ^ devotee of Vitboba of I'andharpv 
RiltNlxidf : Masalm4nfan)*rB, 149. 

Rdiia PhadngTii: Toona minbtar (]773« 
345. 348. 

Hiodni : see of the Jaio head priest. 130. 
Rindra: villago. 863. 

RiriyanrA? : Mudhol Chief (1806*1816)... 
Rarootics: 173.174. 

Rardava: pass, <L 

RgrO XahAdST: fooudor of tbs leball 
Steto. 238 note. 

Raruba’l 7Adi t eattlo fair at, 25. ^ ’ 

Kewipapara: 234. 

RkATlI • barbora, 101 * 102. 

RilArit: indigo dyers. Bee llanghria 
Ronii: Blr Williao), Englbb unb'isiador 
314. 

O. 

Offencei: 276. 

Oil PTMOiAg: 212*214. 

OilMdg: 1C9'171. 

OtAria: casters, 96 * 97. 

Oatlyiag belli: aspect of, 2. 

Ontram : Ovlonel (1844), 242. 

Osailfl : C<duael, SAteTe Heaidcnt (1844),*316. 
Oaume : Mr. E. C., 191 note. 

1 

PadnAle: pond. 12. 

PidnaaAl: <>ld name of PanhAla, 313. 
PadmskXiAladnrga < capital of £boj II. (• 
1112), 222. 

Paltbaa: 300. 

PalAiika: capital of tbs early Kadambs (600 
218. 

PAn: betel vine. 173*174. 

PAfiekAli: 97. 
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PftAOhiyftt: amU CMBoil, 9$, SM*2e7. ' 

Pueh^uiga : river, 6, 9-10« 306, 307. ^ 

Pittdav DAr&b' Buddblit catm, 317. 

P&adWpiir : treaty at (1811), 849. 

gnjul/atber al tba praMat Chief 
VDp&ded and takrb priaonarto Sarisg. 

. litan, 345. 

liiArhUl fc-t, 6: health reeort, 16, 993: 
%y, 260 *263; fort detailf, hiitory, * bamaa ' 
' " ’ft, (own detalla, reaervoua, market, 

iplee. tomb, fair, Parlebar'e ta^e, 313 *316. 

anothir name of PaifbAla, 313. 
ir: 2)4*216. 

ihnrim Bhiu PhtmrdlUA (1774«I799): 
igli ufaief, deatroya (1779) domed tomb of Kgr* 
u)at81iirol, 319 ; engage* hinuelf in wartgalnat 
IhApur and Haidar; aaaiata (he Peehwa't (roope 
inat the Engliab j ia ap|wlnted commander of 
Mur&iha forcea . ant to aaalet tba Engtiah 
(ainit Tipu Sal (go of Maiaur; ie engaged in war 
jtk Kolbkpur; eommaode tbo Mardtha army in 
hs battle of Kbarda; eontrivee with Kgoal^bad- 
u^;Jto plooe Cbunniji Appa on tbo Peabwa'a 
fdtii after tbe death of MadbavrAv U : la eon* ' 
Ined hut afterward# releued : ia aent to oppeee 
ih9 S4tara ildja; Koibgpar king ravagee Pam* i 
ihu rdm'a^'dpjV and bama Tiagaon; directa bin 
oroea ogainat Cho Kolbgpnr Kija ; ia mortally 
woiindod at Pattaukudi village, 344*347. . I 
iTMb*.^4lZL Trimbnb: (1G92) takm poeeeeaioB i| 
of l*auJi41a fort, 314. ; 

drAinitb : daln deity, 93, 133. | 

drpoli; posa. 5, 6. 

tritn ; ivaahonn^n, 102. \ 

nil: if'2. ; 

4id6 : hill, 2(11. I 

. ‘.tint Frabhiig ; wrilera, 64. 1 

#nthini ^ Muaaliu&n#, 147*146. ' 

Pithnatinds : cof>Ulen, actaaa of Minge, 111. ^ | 

Pd^barvate : eWue r.uttora, 97. 

Farila ; Buddbiat cavea, 317. 

Pdvaogad : hill fort, 6, 313. 316, 317. 

'PoddlerB: 20G. ^ 

PerfnmQfl: 210 * 21 7. I 

Fhonda : paee, 5, 206. < 

Phonda SavgaoB : bill range, 7. 

’^I'-rimagea: I28. 

Igh ' a, 136. 

\ tegetableg: 183. 

46 : 974*276. l! 

di: 12*13. I 

.Offlew: 203*204. I 

phngi : atream, 9. ' 

^ ; variety of honey bee, 24 , 25. 
bbdBTaUi • bill path, 8 . 
bbui ' vritare, 64*63. 
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hi' 

Praebitgad: bill fori, 4 , 3. 

Prdnldk : old oaine of Fanbiln, 313. 

Praeiddhagad: bUl fort, 3. « 

Praydg: meeting of the BbogAvati and fbe Eiairf,* 

10 . 

Prieee: 196*107. 

Ptolemy: Egyptian geographer (a. to. 150), 213, 
806,307. • 

Polm: 168*169. 

E 

RabkhTi: town detalla, fori, trade centre, 
templea, 363. 366. 

: huabandmoD, 9.^. 

SUghTeBdritharya : Vaiabnav Pontiff, 08. 
BaUwayi: 20 o. 

BaiAfnll: 16*17.400*403. • 

Rdjirim : Sdidra king (1089* 1700). 226. * 

BAjirim II = avvanth KAja of KolhApar (1366* 
1870), hi» inijiority and rducation ; hie viait to 
Europe: bia death. 244. 248. * * 

BajpOtl: fighting cKeae, 8 . 6 * 86 . 

RAndnoj ^ Vaifthnn>^ Pontiff, 134. ^ ^ 

RdmtbaDdra AppaBAheb : FaraeburAm BhAii'a 
aon. 347. | 

Eimebandja Pant: fuondcr of the BAvde 
ftmAtya family (1089 1729)) dafondi Via’hAlgad. 
and KAngne agaiuat Uir* Mughal forces, 224, 89^. 

Svdaii > IfQuvAji’a (1627*1680) aidritoal 
tcAvber, 294. 

Rdzndotg* Htato, deicription, people, trede, 
hiaU»i*y, land,jaatioo, iuatructiun, hoalth, 396 • 399. 
BAmoabU: 107. 

RandaUaSbitt: HiJA{»ur governor of KAyl»Ag, 
313. 

Rangiria: dym, 97. 

Rdngna bill Art, 3, 29l s description, biatory, 
319: pace, 6. 

SADgretf: Maaalm&a dyon, 149. 

p^a |;[fc4le : pond, 12, 161; legend of, 303*306, 809. 

RinojiriT Sinde r 299. 

BAabrabataa • oarly llinda king (760'973), 218. 
Riul«: 97. 

Kdybig i HUl, 4 i pond, 12 : survey details, 237 i 
t^wn, temples, tomb, 318*319. 

Reaping: 162. 

^aeTOB : Mr., Comnuesioaer (1444), 242. 
BogistratioD: ^ 2 . 

ReiorTBd troM: 25. 

Bett'houaaf: 202 * 203 . « 

Eica: varietiee of, 163 and note 1 s cultivation of, 
165. 

Elvert: 5*11* 

EMdj: 168*200. 

Roadiida trooi = ^ 

Bakdi ^ village, town, temple, dargo, 317 *313. 
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S. 

SiU«: WMVtrt, $5. 

Baivtii: 8. 

Sioi&li|(ftd: hi^l range, 7 ; fort, 7 ; coppar*pUt« 
grant fuuod Ri, 219; fort, deecriptum, biitory, 
312. 

Bambllijli 8hiv6jr« M>n 4l260-lGa9). 3H. 
Suikbhiiji II.: Mcond KolU&pur Rija (1712* 1700). 
TirAbAi ii (1712) cimfined mhI Um aUmiDietra- 
i tion conducted Hy R&mchaodm Pant AmAtya; 
Cbin Kull KLAa the first KsxAm with a view to 
weaken the M^iMtha power eu|)|>OTte Sambh&ji 
« againeb i4 SAtAra : KumbbAji Le defeated by 
tb« I'rotiublbi and driven to Panhela aod TAribgi 
and BhavAniUU taken prievtMn to iilAtara; treaty 
with Hh&hu 11730), 227*229. 

SkO^Uhlkhar: d«aiU*place of PAraenitb, 133. 
Skn^aineihTAr : LiugAyat place of pilgrimage In 
Uijdpur. 119, 120. 

Birffitl • vool a*cavore, 07*08. 

Bingli: ooppor^plate grant at, 219 j Btata, deecrip- 
• ^ioDi firuduotion, people, agiicnltore, faminoe, 
cepiM, trade, fain, bietoi^, land dotaile, jnetioe, 
i bit ruction, health, plavee, |24‘377 town de* 
taili, fort, (^ief’e reeidcnce,wC3*367. 
SArattati: andergnmnd atream, 9. ^ 

Birbktil 1 MtiealinAn eaioel driven. 149. 

Barjordv QhitgO : Kftgal Chief {1800), 234 and 
note. 

S&tin : variety of honey 1»ce, 24. 

Bavisbil: BrAlunani, G3. 

BiTgOon : 1>uUlc at (1806), 233. 

BaTiag Clutefi: 194. 

Schools : 281*283. 

Seasoti BeportS. 203-265. 

Sodb&l: village. iniM;ri|rti<m at, 21/). 

Serrants: loi-io-j. 

SerTtca Mortgage • 195. 

Settlement; forMl, 22. ‘ 

Bhih&^i : 'Shivddi'a father (]594-1684), 81; BAja of 
KolbApur (IW1 • 1837).238-240, * 

Bbihipur ^ town, ecboola, templca, ebarcbea, 367. 
Bhihn : luja of SdtAra {1708*1749), 229, 290. 314. 
StLAikhe*. MuealxuAfii, 148. 
fib AH : eLream, 9. 

Shunbhu • f^^vth (lAja of KolbApor (1812*182)), 
237. 

Shamonimir ^ tomb of, 2d3. 

ShAHlUkTdchArya j Smirt Pontiff, 60, 134. 
SRcnTil; BrAInnaca, 63. 

Bbepkerdi* 102-I03. 

ShetiAftdii: rillago watchmen, 27A 
ShUTA&tA • origin of the name of, 23 aod note ; 123 
note. 

Bbimpii: tailors, 96. 

ShlagAipar • old name of KavUpur. 380. 


ShirhAtti: town ileUils, bistory, fort,iiMQaBl«riee, 
fair. d67-8?). 

Shirol' survey details, 256•267 ; town, temples, 
mosque, 319*320. 

Shiroli: village, temple, fair, 320. 

SbiT^i: founder of tbe MarAtba empire 
1680); ohtalne poeeession (165!*) of Fachfda t 
PAvanged from Rustiim JhajnAn by brii' 
roduoee BAagna and Vishllg.a1; defeats 
tun JbecnAn near FauhAta; marches wi 
large army into the Konkan : hoing attache 
the Bij&pnr army unlor 8»d{ JoUAr (lOttI) - 
bimseU np in PaubAla ; marchcs against Mii« 
tbe ydgir of RAji fihorpiule i retakes Vu 
(1873). 225-226, 203, 205, S)0. 

BhiTiji II: fint KolMpur BAja (1700-1 
TAiAbAi'i adDiinistratioD uf governnient; An 
neb marebse against VaiilnUa and VjibAlgat 
receives .Hir Willism NorriH, hhiglish ainloM 
in PunliAla i Auraogscb moves to Alimodn; 
and Pant AmAtya rotakes I'onhAla which 
comes the capital of Kollulpar ; release of 8hA 
aiKl Lfi locceesful struggle with TArAlsU f 
aovsrcignty ; SliivA^i dies u* 17)2, 226-227. 
SbiW^l III: third Kr»)hAptir RAja (1760-1812) 
Jijil^, widow of ffsmlihaji II. adcrpta tho son • 
BhAJfAji Bhonslc of KkAavat under the name 
BhivfVji and manages the 8tat«; vstaUUskJuont i 
tlis family of I'atvardbans by the Peshva; Kji^ 
liih expedition against the maritimo jH^sscMini 
of KolhApur terminated by the rupture of MAt 
van and a treaty (176G ); human saorlJicee t- 
AmAUAi by Jiji)^ ; her death (I7T2); YaaLvant 
lAv's )sai»agcineDt of tim 8tito ofTmti; rev<i1 
<if tho Chiefs of Bilvda, EAgul, and VisbAlgOi 
(1777); MaliAdji ifiadia ts sc&C by iJi« P«hwu 
agsinat KolbApor antlioritics wli" agree to pay 
6fiecn IfitMs of ropces ; )*araahiirAm BltAu cap* 
, tares RAngna; HatnAkarpaiiFs aflmimetratioii i 
tacocesfel expoditiuii headed by tlie BAja agaiuet 
tbe DeeAi of Savantvadi; second treaty with tho 
Britisb Government (1702); war with ParaharAcn 
phsn Patvardhan * war with Sar l><eAi of Rdvaot. 
vAdi and C^ef of NipAui; third treaty with tbe 
britiah (lovenuaent; his death, 230*237. 
ShiTigilV.: riath KAja of KolbApur (1837* 1866}, 
S40-243. 

SUvAjiT. : eighth RAJa of RolhApnr (1670-18 
I 244-245. 

I SbiTgAd i hill, fort, 6 CpM, 6*6. 
j SbiTti* : MO l^thantAnAs. 

Shopk 80 p 8 ri : village, 208. 

*1 SbriTAkl; to* Jmna. 

SbriflUAtgAd : fort, details, temple, ponds, . 

37i 

' SIdi Job4r : Bijipur general (16€]), 225, 314. 
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Slddli&firi • rttligtouA tOMber of the Barudo» 94. 

: oftrty Kolbipor tfngt (1050* I ISO), 
919-223. * 

Slngbfta i Dev£iriY6dAV king <1209-1248), 314. 
Si&hdOT ’ Dcvgifi y^dibv king (12ld)iS02. 

ttfthgkd : <l«»tb of JUjATAn At, 226. 

Singtidpor '■ boly plAoein S&iirm, 110; 

Small-pox i 28f. 

Snakes ; 33*34. 

Soil : US. 

Sondrs : goblimitbi, 08 *99. 

Sowing t 160. * 

Spices : 174-180. 

Spirit*pOBSSSSion t Jsin 1S9-J40, 415- 

421- 

Stone : 208. 

BtOiing : greia, 102. 

Stracbey t Mr. E.,«pp>ipi«l tonegotist* Mttle* 
m«o( between Bejlriv PeebwA end tbe PntTnr- 
dbaue, 349. 

Sab'DiTisionB: t. 

Sugar: i79-)8a 

Sugarcane : area, rarietiee, cultivation, aeaeoo, 
trUll, augamufkiog, 175'180. 

Bnrnamee: 43-44. 68. 64, G5, 60, 87, 103,105, 

100 . 

Bntiri: earpenten, 99. 

Syedi: MuaalnUkne, 148. 

T. 


XakarribxhAn ' MoghaJ genanU, captnrod Sam- 
bli&ji (1680), 22$. 

Tilkbat: rail paa, $. 

Tdmk^te : cop^rumitbe, 99. 

TdmboUl : potel'lcaf Milan, 88. 

T4r4b4i : widow-of RAjSria (1689-1700) p^ta bar 
eoD Sbivdje cm the KolhSpar throne and aeeumw 
administration ; oanSaea ber biubaad*e aeoond 
widow IWiie«b6i with ber aoo Sambbdji •, t^ea 
ber abode ia raohila; diaowns Sbebo'i claims to 
the Mardtba terhtoriea i coUecta fotoea to noet 
Sbdbu but being defeated See# into tha Konkan ; 
retakee Paxihdla ; ia eondaed for a time after her 
eon's death (1712) > again taken priaoner, 228-227, 
228. 

Taylor : tbe Be reread J., English miseionaiy, 
(1870). 151. 152. 

Telangl: Brihenans, $3, 64. 

Telegraph : soa. 

Telix • oilmen, 99. 

Temblii: younger sister of Mabilakehini of 
&olbdpur i temple, Mabdiakahmi's yearly visit, 
be-buflalo offering, Sli«3l2. 

ToniltM t 249-260. 

Tordal: town, wall, gates, temples, iasoriptioDS, 
372-377. 


I Tbaeberay : Mr., Political Agent (1834), kflhd 8 d 
tbe Sittor dictnrbanee, 238. 

Tbermoznator Boadingt: city, 400-405. * 
ItaTdJtdgirdlAg: oerwaony of, 48-SO,* 140-Ul. 
Tbratbiag; 102. 

TUm: making of, 2). 

Tipn: Snltdo oi Maisnr (1782-1799), 150. 

Tirgoll: Brdbmans, 64. 

Tiyra : bill pass, 6. 

ToUt: 2D0. 

Tergal: town, eltadd. temple, 320-821. 
Townioad: Mr., PoliUeai Agent, Kelbipnt 
(1844), 247. 0 

Trado OntrM: 204 -206. 

I Tradart: 86-88. 

' Troai: 22-23; reserved, 25; raadelde, 96, 406| 
409. ^ 

I TtIto&I : see Prayig. 

Tnltl: etream, 9, 10 . 

Tund^* hiU, 8. 

U 

a 

UlTi: Lingiy^ pf^ of pilgruaage, ]]9,120. 
TT&aottlsd Tivm : 107-109. 

Updrt: grindstone makers, 99-100. 

Mttar Bbndargad: hill ipnr, 28. 

7 

Tacciaation: 286 . 

Tadiri: quarrymn, 31, 109-109. « 

Yadgano: town details, history, temples, 821 . 
Yidi MaohAl: hiU fort, 4. 

YAdi Martinh: town, umples, fair, 321, 328. 
Yidi EataAgin: see Jotiba's hill. 
VAg|Ai:biU,^) 

YairAgia: see OalrAgia. 

Y^lbpaTB: ^rAhzoana, 60. 

Yaltbya YAftia : sm Maritba Ydois. 

YAjaDtria: Mang mumcians, 111. 

Yl^aaasya: aeotioo of Madbyandine, $2. 

YAki: ferart block, 22, 23. 

YalhAn: beggan, 118. 

YAIoiik : reputed aatbw of tbe BdmAyaa, 105« 
YAlya: dumdla Tillage, bistory, moeqne, fair, 
YArna: rirer, 8, 9 ; forest blodt, 22, 23. 

YAfuder: beg^n, 116. 

Yat Pttia : fig tree wonMp, 56. 

Yatbar: town, 338. 

Ysdga&ga: river, 8, 9,10, 11. 

Yagitabloi: bulb, fraii, pod, leaf, 160-184. 
YijayAditya: ^bira king (1148-1154), iMrip- 
tioni, 283. 

Yijjal:d4in king of Kalydn (1156-U67)» U8» 
YiilagM : 39-40; pollos. 278. 
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: hilt fort, 4, (>, 2A3; moe<ii*o, fftir, tndi* || 
’ tton of the baihliDg, vatcr*8upply, ioBcriptioDA* < 

bUt^r» 922.31’3. 

TithiU^bd PuilXiUft : bill raag^, 6*7- 
Tyt&kJklliriT : bcvotnoa CUiel uf Mnuliot (1817). 
384. 

• 

w 

WbCM ; 185. 

Wtb^bil i MttMlmdD oect. )rX>-J6l. 

WftllbU : Colouot (IM4), takkc* fU!u)ga8 and Vi. 
•liAlg&d, 242. 

WteicMng : of crop*. 162. 

W4iTint : 211.212. 

Weeding : ofcropn. 162. 

3Veigbti and Ilfeainres ^ 105.106. 

Wellehlef i (Joaoral (IMO), 235. 


Welle Il ls. £ 

West: Colooel £. TV., tator of 11. (1868* , 

1370) aecompMiee faifii to Euro*244. 

Weetern Cbiilnkyai t Hindu king® (WO-760). 21 b. 
Weaiern Cbilnkyae: Hindu king® (073«lJS0), 
213. 

Wheat : graio, 166. 

Wild animal! ^ 

WUeon : J’ihn, 81. 

Wood uh tillage : 153. 

Writer! • W'55. 

Y 

TaAhvintriv Sinde; KoUiApor iniui»i«r (1772* 
1782), 2Ht,232, m 

ToWatU 5 do«riplion, woll®, UmpU®, 

hUtory, lUkcriptivua, 3/7*378. 










